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TRENGTH for the 

climb; toughness and 

tenacity in roughest 
roads with resiliency which 
means easy riding. 


These added to the Red and 

lack color combination o 
smartness and dignity, ex= 
plain why tourists insist 
upon Firestone Tires. 


Firestone Service is every where: 
pledged to furnish every sort of 
expert aid—from complete tire 
outfit to the smallest detail of 
motoring help. Wherever you 
go command the Firestone man. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company 


America's Largest Exclusive 


Tire and Rim Makers 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Every where 
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Victrola | 


The instrument of the | 
worlds greatest artists 











To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the exclusive 
privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and instrumentalists 1 
make records. And when you hear them on the Victrola you enjoy to the 
utmost the wonderful beauty which distinguishes their every interpretation. | 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and 
Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best, which 


is the only way for you to personally judge its capabilities of satisfying your 
musical longings. : 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be 
, safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
































New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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lO YOU —the subtle suggestion 
¥ of this familiar picture? 
Ce /” the Once you really know Pears and under- 
stand by actual use the charm of this 
delightful soap—it becomes as essential 
to your daily life as the bathing itself. 
You will accept no substitute for 
Pears’ Soap 


the “World’s Quality Standard” for more than a century. 


Because of its absolute purity, Pears is particularly fine for sensitive skin. 
It cleanses thoroughly, but without the slightest irritation or roughening— 
and without drying out the natural oils of the skin, which so often results from 
using ordinary soaps. 

Pears is a real luxury—the very finest soap possible to produce—yet it is sold 
at a price so low as to be within the reach of everyone. You can buy the Unscented 
anywhere in the U. S. for 15c a cake. 

(Note the special offer and send for a trial cake) 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high-grade toilet soaps in the world. 


SPECIAL For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send your 
TRIAL address and 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to Walter Janvier, 
OFFER United States Agent, 521 Canal Street, New York City. 
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Dirty, Grimy Hoods 


can be made just like new— 
you can easily do it yourself 
and save the cost of revarnishing. 


QGOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will remove stains, scum, road- 
oil, tar, grease, mud freckles and 
surface scratches which you 
thought were permanent. 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is the proper polish to use on 
your car. It preserves the var- 
nish and protects it from the 
weather, adding years to its life. 
It covers up mars and scratches 
—prevents checking and cracking — 
and “‘sheds water like a duck’s back.”’ 


Makes a “Wash” Last for Weeks 


Mud and dust do not stick to 
Jotenon's Prepared Wax. After 

a dirty, dusty trip just wipe off 
your car—it isn’t necessary to 
wash it. Many people even wax the 
under side of their fenders because 
the mud comes off so easily. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with 
Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared 
Wax—it will sell quicker and you 
can get $50 to $100 more for it. 
Every family has dozens of uses for John- 
son’s Prepared Wax. It is just as nec- 
essary around the houseassoap. Keep 
a can always on hand for polishing your 


Piano Furniture 
Floors Woodwork 
Linoleum Leather Goods 


For badly stained floors, woodwork and 
furniture thereis nothing like Johnson’s 
Cleaner. It removes spots and stains 
that other cleaners won’t touch. Par- 
ticularly good for ink spots. Just the 
thing for white enamel of all kinds— 
woodwork, iron beds, etc. 


Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid— 
it cannot scratch or injure the finest finish. 


USE COUPON & CONVINCE YOURSELF 














I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson's Cleaner 
and Prepared Wax—sufficient for a good test. 


CO A Sia 5 5 os Kontos teeeaweddewee 


Fill out this coupon and mail to S6 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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Over the Border- 


cA Novel of Northern Mexico 


By~ Herman Whitaker 
ce Author of “The Planter” 


The daily press has prepared us for the 
scenes and the action of this powerful 
story. Herman Whitaker has written it 
from his heart, for he has been for many 
months among the unhappy Americans 
across the line. No one can describe 
Mexico and the Mexicans better than 
Whitaker and he has surpassed himself 
in this tale of tragic adventure and 
colorful romance in an unfriendly land. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
MAYNARD DIXON 


The best in contemporary western fiction 
and art, the timeliest story of the year 


BEGINS IN THE 


July Sunset 




















Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Piedmont, Cal, 

I wish that you would congratulate 
Mr. Robert Ritchie on my behalf for his 
excellent story in your F » Sa number, 
It is splendid, and splendidly done. Bret 
Harte might have written “The Pilgrim 
of Jackass Bar;” indeed, it might well be 
included in one of his collections and none 
but an expert could tell the difference, 
Ritchie has the same intimate knowledge 
of nature—it breathes through his story, 
HERMAN WHITAKER. 


Trimmer, Cal. 
I greatly admire your illustrations, but 
I miss those of Maynard Dixon. The 
next time you catch him West of the 
Mississippi, hog tie him and chain him 
up hard and fast in San Francisco. 
L. Marvin Rice. 


Campbell, Cal. 
In a rather recent issue you present 
Miss Carmalt and Miss Norwood as 
“probably the only women gold-iminers 
in the world.” Mrs. Mitchel, on the 
upper reaches of the Klamath, in Hun- 
boldt county, is a “pocket hunter” of 
standing and success. She is an adept 
with the pan and her nerve and staying 
power in following a “trace” through 
a where few, if any men, have ever 
een earn her the respect and admiration 
of all the miners in the hills. In this way 
she has worked out several good pockets 
and she earned every cent she has made. 
When we pass around the honors I'd like 

to suggest that we pass a few to her. 
Rei Hatt. 


Hood River, Ore. 
In our opinion SUNSET’s new form is 
decidedly no improvement. We grew to 
like the old magazine style, and while in 
its new form SUNSET is splendid, we 
would be glad to welcome our old friend 
again. However, change or no change, we 

want the SUNSET. Liss L. CLarK. 


Whittier, Cal. 
Since the change in style in Sunset, | 
have decided to write you and register my 
kick against the innovation. It is to my 
mind decidedly a backward step to change 
the form of the magazine as you have. 
The new shape is not attractive and savors 
of cheapness. But I am willing to accept 
the necessity for the change, as evidenced 
by the manifest tendency of magazines 
in this country, and am loyal to SuNSET. 
I am a five-year subscriber, and if | 
live, shall expect to subscribe again 
when the time is out. I believe in Sun- 
SET—it is a magazine with a mission. 
It is unique among world publications. 
It has a field, a unique field, and this field 
it is filling better and better each month. 
It has a virility, a strength, a beauty, as 
unique as the great West that it repre- 
sents. I believe in its success. I would 

rather pass a bouquet than a brickbat. 

Mino Hunt. 


Washington, D. C. 
Yours is now among the best of all 
magazines. The new size is perfect. 
ALEXANDER T. VoGELSANG, 
Solicitor General. 
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‘Dear Contest Editor,” writes Giatne E. Adams, Merrill, Oregon, “‘you said ‘typewritten if possible’ so | went five miles to the nearest ty; 
lady, ““but I must show that I appreciate Sunset’s advertisements. One of them led me to a happy 

a heart throb in the avalanche of letters which are pouring into Sunset’s Ad-Letter Contest, but of course they can’t make five prizes cover all 

e’re convinced of one thing—and that is that Sunset readers know good ads when they see them and that fare 


seventy-five years old"’ writes a dear ol 
judges find man 
these letters. 


3 
Five Miles to the Nearest Typewriter— 


writer.” “lam 
estern trip.”” The 


uy goods advertised in Sunset. 


We'd like to give many more peies, ane some day we may be able to. Read the letters reproduced below, and remember, that although you may have written 


a letter on a similar advertisement, t 


judges have done their best to make a fair decision. 
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First Prize—Eastman Kodak 


The Eastman Kodak advertisement in April Sunset 
seems to me the one that really has the punch. And it’s 
a good clean-cut punch too. A punch, as you know, 
is that illusive and extremely valuable thing for 
which up-to-date business men, story writers, Billy 
Sunday, and—our heavy weight champion all seek. 
When the last named delivers his “hay-maker,” what 
does he do? He selects just one little spot and then 
balancing himself deiicately on his legs, his arm shoots 
forward with his whole body behind it. In other 
words, everything combines to make a lasting impres- 
sion on just one particular spot. 

Now this idea fits the ad. First it is clean-cut. 
Every extra word has been pared off. Next it attracts 
your interest and holds it while it delivers three short 
sentences, each an epigram. First, it says, “Have it 
ready for the unexpected that always happens.” 
Think, don’t you agree? Of course, we've all been 
there. It continues, “There's a size for the vest as well 
as the coat.” The picture has already told us there 
is one to fit the coat—unity you see, the body behind 
the arm. And last, “Kodak, you know, means photog- 
raphy with the bother left out.’ Some punch, isn’t it? 
But notice, each sentence is an integral part of the rest, 
and all would be useless without the picture, so there 
you have the true punch. Perfect unity; anything left 
out would spoil the whole, and with all parts working 
toward the same end—that one little spot under the 
point of the chin. 

Nei Cook, 
1020 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Awards of Merit: 


Francisco, on the Hupmobile adverti 





In addition to the 
Richardson Street, 


Second Prize—California Fruit Growers 

I frankly admit I am a farmer and a farmer of few 
acres. Mary and I do not have many luxuries, many 
things out of the ordinary, and even some of those 
things ordinary to most people are the things we have 
to do without. 

But the Sunkist Orange advertisement on Page 91 
of the April issue made us open our purse. And you 
know that it must have some great pulling quality, 
some extra attractiveness to get us to purchase a whole 
box of Sunkist Oranges, we who rarely have an extra 
copper to spend. 

Mary and I have been trying to determine just what 
made us buy so many and we have come to believe that 
it is the appeal made by the beautiful coloring of the 
advertisement, the way it is set up, the positive state- 
ments, particularly that which tells that the “whole 
family would be better for more oranges.” 

This page of Sunkist statements is not crowded, it 
appeals to a person’s love of good; “the beauty, the 
tenderness, the healthfulness, the deliciousness,”— 
what could sound better! 

I am afraid that is all that I can write. 

JonaTHAN Goon, 

33 Nowell Road, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 


rize-winning letters 
allas, Texas, on the 





ublished above the judges selected the letters by F. L. Stewart, 1717 
elco advertisement, and that by H. L. Messegee, 1422 Post Street, San 
t, as especially meritorious and worthy awards of merit and cash prizes of five dollars each. 
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Third Prize—Boston Woven Hose 


The “Good Luck Garden Hose,” advertisement 
in April Sunset, brought me up with a jerk. That 
realistic coil and sweeping curve of firm, flexible, 
“live” hose is somehow as stimulating as the spray 
from its nozzle will be when a shady thermometer 
registers 99. 

“Garden hose seldom wears out; it dies 
These richly descriptive words recall vividly your last 
hose, which did, indeed, lie down and “die” in early 
youth, utterly without spunk. You read on to learn 
that Good Luck Hose is flexible and durable because 
it has “six plies, with plenty of live rubber in them.” 
This is perfectly clear, altogether convincing, and that 
which follows is equally interesting—and the price is 
the same as that of your “dead” hose. You mark 
page 58 for future reference. 

And then you glance at page 59. More “Good 
Luck!”’ You are surprised aa pleased. The woman is 
most attractive; she is natural; instead of a would- 
be-alluring smile, she wears an air of convincing satis- 
faction. The ring in her hand seems to prove that 
“Good Luck rings are thick, strong and elastic vt 
and you remember your wife’s complaints of thin, hard 
rings that crack and let in air. You will tell her of 


” 


ese. 

Both of these ads are distinctive; they compel atten- 
tion; everything about them is “in character” with the 
“liveness” of which they speak; their arguments are 
written by a master scribe. And they are timely; 
summer is here—the time for Good Luck. 

. H. Houston, 
134 No. Hancock St., Los Angeles, California. 
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ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why did 
this or that announcement indelibly impress itself upon 
your memory? 


Five Cash Prizes Each Month for Merely Writing Letters 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of | 


of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener | 
appreciation of the values of design and text. | 


What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 





Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 


Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements | the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
| your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn't it? 


Now! For the best letter received each month we will 


award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of these 
letters will be published in full in Sunser Magazine, to- 
gether with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
| address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 


Above are the prize-winning letters in the April Con- 
test. They are good letters, carefully written and carefully 
analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of other letters 
but these were selected by the judges as the best of all sub- 
mitted in April. Study them as models for your letter. 


Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


Rules Ginnie the Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the 
writer and in no instance will we assume responsibility 
for the return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days 


after receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach 
us in time for consideration. The announcement of 
the prizes will follow in the second month's number 
of Sunset—for example, the prize-winning letters sub- 
mitted on the advertisements in the June Sunset 
must reach us not later than June 20th and the 
awards will be announced in the August issue of Sunset. 





If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to 
obtain one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to write 
for further particulars. Just send in your letters, 
typewritten if possible, together with your name and 
address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, }4\xcisco 
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Service 
to 


Bond Buyers 


When you desire to pur- 
chase a bond, first obtain the 
services of an experienced 
bond house. 

We maintain a well 
rounded, comprehensive or- 
ganization of picked men, 
who are well informed invest- 
ment advisers, whom clients 
may consult in full confidence 
that their investment needs 
will be well considered. These 
men have at their command 
every facility of the organiza- 
tion. Those who care to lay 
their investment needs before 
us receive dependable service 
without cost. 

We maintain a corps of 
expert buyers and investiga- 
tors who devote their entire 
time to the investigation and 
purchase of securities. 

We maintain thoroughly 
equipped and efficient legal 
and statistical departments. 

We maintain a well equip- 
ped correspondence depart- 
ment to render the same 
efficient service by mail to 
clients inaccessible to the 
Company’s offices or repre- 
sentatives. 

We always have on hand 
available bonds meeting 
every requirement of sound 
investment. 

We furnish quotations for 
purchase or sale of seasoned 
bonds upon request. 

We deliver bonds to all 
parts of the world at our own 
risk. 

Weare at all times anxious 
to serve you in any of the 
above capacities, either by 
letter or through a personal 
interview. When in need of 
our facilities, call or write to 
our nearest office. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


424 California St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Boston 

















Western Finance 








Far West. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We endeavor to accept only the 
bl 





institutions. 





s of 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 


and reliable 


Scop 























Getting the Western Perspective 


By Edwin Selvin 


HF Eastern man who essays to 
make a success of Western in- 
vestments must first get the right 
perspective. It is not enough 
that he shall study Western conditions 
in the abstract; he must go further and 
place himself in a position to get at rela- 
tive values. This is not so much a process 
of reasoning as it is of exact knowledge. 

There are a number of well-defined 
errors into which Eastern people who have 
never been to the Coast seem naturally 
to fall when giving consideration to 
things Western. These would be looked 
upon by the well-informed Western man 
with feelings of tolerant amusement 
were they not so serious in their conse- 
quences. Most of the money that is 
jeopardized in Western investments is 
directly traceable—as to loss—not to the 
West and what it has to offer, but rather 
to misconceptions that exist in the 
mind of the average Easterner who is 
for the first time making an investment 
out here. 

Of the mistakes most common to the 
sizing-up of a Western investment prop- 
osition, none is more persistent than the 
geographical error. 

What does the term Pacific Coast mean 
to you? 

Probably much the same as the term 
New England—if you have never been 
to the Pacific Coast. That is to say, it 
brings to mind a definite section or part 
of the country whose aspects, topograph- 
ical, climatic, industrial and commercial, 
are much the same, and whose interests 
are identical. 

As a matter of fact there is no one 
portion of the United States that can be 
segregated as a geographical unit in 
which all these things are more varying 
than in the Pacific Coast region. With- 
out considering the eiakhec of fair 
sized Eastern states which could be set 
down in one of our Coast states with 
room to spare, stop for a moment to 
think of the varied communities with 
differing activities in the stretch of 
country you will cross in twenty hours 
on board the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited from New York to Chicago. Now 
to go from San Francisco to Seattle on 
the Shasta Limited requires thirty-three 
hours; while the trip from Seattle to San 
Diego by boat occupies five days, six and 
a half hours, and yet this voyage which 
requires more time than the fast run be- 
tween New York and Liverpool: takes 
you but along the coast line of only three 
states bordering on the Pacific. 





In the Pacific Coast region ar to be 
met conditions as varied and ni 


nerous 
as this reach of territory is vast. Here 
we have. mountains, plains, |) peless 
deserts and the garden spots of th earth; 
with industries running the gamut from 
the outfitting on Puget Sound of haling 


expeditions into the frozen North, to the 
growing of citrus fruits in southern Cali- 


fornia. In between are most of the usual 
commercial, manufacturing and gricul- 
tural undertakings, so it may be seen 


that conditions making for an ideal in- 
vestment of a certain kind in one portion 
of the Coast region, would, in another, 
mean utter undesirability. 

Therefore avoid the geographici! error. 

The classification error comes next in 
popularity back East. Mining stocks, 
for instance. Somehow in the three 
thousand miles of intervening distance 
they seem to lose the hazard for which 
they are notorious, whatever and wher- 
ever they may be, and by some queer 
kink in the mental processes of the other- 
wise conservative investor, come to be 
regarded as investments and not specu- 
lations. It must be that om lends 
enchantment to the view, else Eastern 
people would not be stung on propos 
tions that Western people would not 
touch on any terms. 

Give the average Eastern investor his 
choice of a number of different kinds of 
investments with which he is familiar 
and he will properly classify them and 
make his choice with sound investment 
sense. But turn him loose among the mass 
of stuff offered in the East from the West, 
and unless he have the right perspective 
he is quite likely to come to grief, and 
forever afterwards to damn the West. 

This is why I have said that these 
popular errors would be looked upon 
with tolerant amusement by Western 
people were they not so serious in their 
consequences. 

The real Western people, they who are 
doing things, and who have in a short 
space of time builded an empire that is 
the marvel of all who come to see it, are 
jealous of the fair name of their country, 
and they do not like to see Eastern people 
lose their money in the West, even thoug 
it be lost by reason of their own stupidity. 

There are lots of bonds out here; 
municipals that will rank with municl 
pals anywhere and yielding a bare four 
per cent; and from this there is ail kinds 
of stuff, good, bad and indifferent, all the 


way up to the junk that is put out ona 
Give the 


ten per cent basis. verage 
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Eastern investor who lacks perspective 
the descriptive circulars of these hetero- 
geneous offerings, and he will go for the 
eight, nine and ten per cent income 
every time—just because it is from the 
West. 

Money doesn’t grow on trees out here, 
and money is just as hard to get and keep 
here as it is anywhere else. 

A merchant in a Pennsylvania town 
would not sell a bill of goods of one hun- 
dred dollars to a man he had never 
before heard of, and ship the goods, 
expecting to be paid later, just because 
the man ordering lived in the West. So 
why should he send a thousand dollars to 
invest 1n something of which he knows 
nothing, to a firm of whom he has never 
before heard, simply because it happens 

to be in the West? 

Do not confuse Western speculations 
with Western investments. If you have 
been solicited by mail or otherwise to 
buy stock in some new enterprise on the 
Pacific Coast, you should properly con- 
sider the use of any of your funds in this 
way as a speculation. 

Speculation is all right in its way— 
for those who can afford it and who know 
what they are about. But when people 
speculate under the impression that they 
are investing, it is all wrong. 

I would unhesitatingly advise Eastern 
people not to send money to Western 
promoters for the purchase of stocks in 
anything, no matter how good the prop- 
osition may look on the face of it. 

Contine your investments to those 
things which are investments. 

When investing in the stock of a cor- 
poration away out here run as a local 
enterprise, it 1s manifestly impossible for 
the average Eastern man to possess him- 
self of the independent data and disin- 
terested opinion so essential to the mak- 
ing of a venture of this kind with under- 
standing. 

By adhering to this rule of making no 
stock investments one good thing may 
be passed up, but at the same time nine 
bad things will be passed by. ; 

The real West does not need to get its 
money for development purposes by 
means of a stock-selling prospectus placed 
broadcast in the hands of the public. 

The Eastern man who is seriously 
contemplating making Western invest- 
ments can do no better than arrange his 
summer vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He will not only have a delight- 
ful time, but will gain a new viewpoint on 
many things. The opportunity to study 
the situation at first hand will repay him 
for his time and expense in the certainty 
of making his future investments with a 
knowledge of conditions that will pre- 
clude the possibility of loss and assure 
him of higher income return. 

Our good Western investments will 
stand personal scrutiny—the bad ones 
he should know of so they may be 
avoided. 

When he does come, whether he visits 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle or Spokane, or all of them, he 
should make it a point to get in touch 
with an investment house of established 
Teputation upon whose information he can 
tely. Through well established, reputable 
nd houses he will be able to obtain 




















appeal to trampers. 


Humboldt County. 


Bldg., San Francisco. 


this section. 


Northwestern Pacific R. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
IN THE WONDERLAND 


What section of California holds forth such inducement to 
the vacationist as that traversed by the Northwestern Pacific 
R.R. Anglers will find the finest Steelhead fishing; sports- 
men an abundance of furred or feathered game; swimmers 
and bathers have a wide choice of ocean, river and bay; 
lovers of wild primitive spots will find miles of great redwoods 
and other forests; rugged mountains and elevations will 
This wondrous collection 
begins at Sausalito and extends to the world-old forests of 


of nature 


A very interesting description of all this in detail is found 
in the booklet, “Vacation, 1916,” free copies of which may be 
obtained on application to J. J. Geary, 


. P. A., 808 Phelan 


A special booklet on ‘Hunting and Fishing” will soon be 
ready for distribution, which will tell by word and picture of 
opportunities awaiting the hunters and anglers throughout 
Send for a copy. 
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Ss, 
E\ fects with interesting stories and 
4 valuable information about guns, 

fishing tackle, camp-outfits—the best 
places to go for fishand game, anda 
thousand and one valuable ‘‘How 
to’’ hints for Sportsmen. The Na- 
tional Sportsman is just like a big 
camp-fire in the woods where 
thousands of fellows gather 
once @ month and spinstirring 
yarns about their experiences 
| with rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
All this for 15c 8 copy. 


Py Special Offer 


We will send you 


FREE of Charge 


one of our hand- 


= 





man. lere’s 
what you get for 

your money 3 
{2 coples National Sportsman at {5c ea., Val. $1.80 
Watch Fob, .« e . e . 4 «= -50 
Total Value, $2.30 


All to you for $1.00. Your back if not satisfied, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 























authentic data which will enable him to 
orm an accurate judgment as to general 
conditions and specific securities. 


Th CALIFORNIA STREET 
0 IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are secure, convenient, and pay the largest 
amount of interest consistent with safety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty ycars and are therefore 
time tried and dependable. 

Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 
advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have been purchased 
for our ownaccount. 

Exempt from taxation. 

Price par and accrued interest. 

Write for circulars; they will interest every investor 
who wants 7% and safety. 


THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1905) 


1230 Hibernian Bldg., 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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NVESTMENT HOUSES AND 

BOND DEALERS HITHER- 

TO HAVE DONE BUSINESS 
with not more than one per cent of 
the population. In the Far West 
their clients have beenless than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. Why? 
Because the average small capi- 
talist does not know about bonds. 
But he is learning. He wants to 
get more than 3% and 4 per cent 
on his money. He wants to buy 


bonds, but he does not quite know 
how to go about it. 


There are 
thousands of these new investors, 
none of them ever reached by any 
financial mailing list, who are 
thinking about bonds, considering 
the purchase of securities. Many 
of them are turning to SUNSET 
Magazine for advice and guidance, 
because SunSET has their confi- 
dence. Easterners, too. They 
want the higher Western interest 
rates. 

Space on the financial pages of 
SUNSET is open only to reliable in- 
vestment houses of established 
reputation. Firms of this char- 
acter desirous of widening the 
circle of their clients are invited to 
correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, SuNsET Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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The Summer Vacation 


—whether at the seashore, the lakes, the mountains or on the farm, involves some 
exposure to the weather. It is now customary for a large proportion of those who 
seek an outing to take along a bottle of 


Hinds < Creal 


It has saved them from so much of the discomfort caused by sunburn and windburn, as well as by 
mosquitoes and black flies, that nothing else seems to quite take its place. Motorists everywhere 
are depending upon it to cleanse the skin and neutralize the injurious effect of dust. 

The use of Hinds Cream has become so general that you will find it for sale in small and large 


towns, and even in remote resorts and camps. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of HINDS CREAM SOAP 


Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage Its fragrant, creamy lather im- 
: : parts a delightfully clean, refresh- 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us _ ing effect. Sinceit ispure, highly 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 2 f 

Blinds Cell Connie tm telves, 25c. refined and contains no free alkali 
it will not dry nor irritate the skin. 
Do not take a substitute: there are dealers in every town —An ideal soap for delicate 
who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting complexions. 


bsti 6 
rt ee Price 10c and 25c. Trial Size Cec 
A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine Cake postpaid, 5c. , yy aa 
goin OY Senta 
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“Have you 
a little Fairy 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


FAIRY SOAP 


is a real pleasure for toilet 
and bath. Its whiteness— 
its rich, free lather— its re- 
freshing, cleansing qualities 
—are evidence of the choice 
materials used and expert 


skill and care in making. 


Fairy Soap floats. The oval 
cake fits the hand; it wears 
down to the thinnest wafer 
without losing its fine quality. 


THEA: FAIR BAN K 2oneaRY 


in your home?” 








Legends of the Tribe 


The hereditary chief of the Blackfeet spun yarn after yarn, yet never a word spoke he. And while his hands 
worked, a freckled pale-face turned the crank rapturously. For the American Indian 
is a born actor, the ideal subject for motion-picture photography 
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Across the Editor’s Desk WW 


NE memorable morning, a particularly bewil- 
dered editor sat at this desk trying to keep his 
mind on his work. He had just learned, through 
the unofficial source of a friendly reporter on an 

evening paper, that some time during the day he was 
to be arrested. No ordinary policeman was to perform 
the act; the Federal Government itself had the matter 
in hand. “Somewhere in Washington” a picture of the 
Panama Canal, published in Sunset, had impressed 
somebody as a violation of the law of the land. 


Ts was two years ago. Much water has flowed 
through the Canal since then and much military 
aviation has taken place elsewhere. And many lessons 
have been learned. 

Meanwhile the Federal Grand Jury has dismissed 
the charge against SuNSET’s editor with the long and 
ugly word “ignoramus.” Fortunately, as used in the 
sonorous speech of Grand Juries, it means nothing 
worse than “we ignore.” 

What time the shadow of Uncle Sam’s displeasure 
lay across this desk, many letters came in from sym- 
pathetic people. One of them came from the Secretary 
of the Interior, keenly interested in all Western ac- 
tivities; another from a convict in the Arizona peniten- 
tiary, calling attention to a vacancy in the editorial 
office of the Era, published at the Leavenworth Federal 
Prison, and signed “yours fraternally.” Dr. J. C. 
Branner, then president of Stanford University, wrote 
frankly, as follows: 


““My sympathies are all with you, for I was once arrested 
for simply asking for the privilege of making a photograph 
of a fortress on the coast of South America. The guardian 
of national honor and integrity and of public safety on that 
occasion delivered to me a long and inspiring lecture on 
the seriousness of my crime, offered me several dangerous 
looking drinks, cigars and cigarettes and finally embraced 
me and told me that he was always and entirely at my 
orders, and bowed me.out. I hope that your troubles may 
end as pleasantly.” 


ET here we are, both at it again! Behold, in this 

number, pictures of the Canal and an article upon 
its vulnerability by Dr. Branner himself. Furthermore 
the learned doctor contributes a drawing made by him- 
self of a critical part of the Canal, constantly menaced 
and attacked by’ an invading enemy. But, mark you, 
the spot is absolutely unfortified by the government, 
and the enemy, being the tropical rainfall, is thus in- 
capable of receiving “information against the interest 
of the national defense;” ergo: pictures and text are 
wholly within“the law. 

At the close of a monster celebration of our triumph 
in the construction of the Panama Canal, the Canal 
itself could not be used; in the midst of a nation-wide 
concern as to the immediate need of the Canal for the 
national defense, a “natural enemy” appears likely to 
render the waterway useless at any time. Dr. Branner 
was a distinguished member of a scientific commission 
sent by the government to spy out this enemy. His 
personal views, presented in this issue, answer the eager 





uestion of the people: “‘What’s the matter with the 
Canal?” 

Dr. Branner is optimistic, he has a word. of comfort 
for those celebrants whose rejoicing has lately had a 
cold douche of doubt. Yet it is evident that the 
eminent geologist does not share the complaisance of 
his eminent colleagues, as expressed in the official 
report. Dr. Branner’s article, confined to statements 
of scientific fact, as clear and graphic as his lectures to 
classes in geology and as authoritative as his Brittanica 
articles, might be printed in double spaced lines. There 
must be so very much between them! 


A REALLY big story begins in next month’s SuNsET. 
“Over the Border” is a novel of contemporary 
American life in Northern Mexico, and it is written by 
Herman Whitaker. What further announcement is 
necessary! The eyes of our nation are looking south- 
ward to that unhappy land, the hearts of our people are 
concerned with the conditions that have obtained 
there for innocent Americans during the last four years. 
The material of the story is manifest. The fact of the 
country is an evident basis for gripping fiction. And 
Herman Whitaker, knowing the fact at first hand, and 
holding an honored place in American fiction, is exactly 
the man to doit. And he has done it! The story is his 
best work so far. 

Mr. Whitaker knows his Mexico. He has visited that 
country six times in the last ten years, staying there 
months at a time gathering material for his authentic 
novels of Mexican life. During these‘years he came to 
know the leading characters in recent Mexican affairs, 
Porfirio Diaz, Madero, De la Barra, Huerta, Carranza, 
Villa. Two years ago he spent three months with Villa, 
was present at the battle of Paredon. His writings on 
Mexico have been republished in Spanish. American 
residents of Mexico consider Herman Whitaker an au- 
thority on Mexican conditions. As a word-painter of 
the deserts of Northern Mexico and the golden girls 
of the Tehuantepec isthmus, Whitaker has no equal in 
American letters. 

So much for the accuracy and the art of the story. 
How about its human interest? Read this extract from 
the first instalment: 


“Yet after granting their ‘badness,’there wasabout them 
no taint of the mean, ratlike wickedness of the city crim- 
inal. Their composite was of strong impulses misdirected, 
forces gone to waste, of men cast by birth in a wrong age. 
In the councils of a nation in the olden time, their strength, 
ferocity, would have gained them power and place; and 
here, out in the desert, they exactly fitted their environ- 
ment. It were a safe bet that—horses and cattle not be- 
ing in question—they would, at a given emergency, live 
in the letter of its best traditions.” 


Here you have epic quality and Mr. Whitaker has 
realized it in his dealings with the souls of Bull Perrin 
and his two companions. Add to this a love story as 
tender and heroic as its background is terrible and 
tragic and you.have a real story. That is, you shall 
have the first part of it next month. 
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"THE youngster who is dressed up prettily, then told to go out 

and play without soiling dainty garments and spotless hands, is in 
a sad predicament. Far better is it to place no restraint on youthful 
exuberance of spirit and trust to Ivory Soap. It makes no difference 
how often delicate clothes and tender skins are washed with it. The 
whiteness, the purity, the mildness, the freedom from alkali—all 
the distinctive Ivory qualities—make it the children’s friend and the 
mother’s aid. It cleans—but cannot injure. 


Free—A Jolly Tale in Rhyme for the Children 
Every youngster will onion reading or hearing the wonderful adventures 
of Betty Snow, Bobby White, Gnif the Gnome, Snip the dog, and Yow 
the cat. Written by John Martin, the well known editor of the juvenile 
magazine, “John Martin's Book’’, Full of pevarse- Send your name 
and address today to The Procter & Gamble Co., Department 27-F, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for “‘The Cruise of the Ivory Ship’’. 


IVORY SOAP. . . |) .. .994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Can. 











View of Gold Hill taken Dec. 29, 1915. Here is the heart of the trouble on the Panama Canal. To the right is the site of the old 

Cucaracha slide; to the left is a portion of the East Culebra slide where it involves the north side of Gold Hill. The Cucaracha debris 

has been cleared away by efficient dredging. Further slides at that point appear unlikely because of the fortunate occurrence of stable 

rock at the bottom which may hold back the remainder of the soft rock above. It is not known that there is foundation for such a 
hope for the Culebra slides. The diagram at the bottom of this page explains the formation of the land in this picture 





Can We Keep the Canal Open? 


an Analysis of the Causes of the Slides on the Panama 
Canal and a Suggestion for Their Prevention 


President Emeritus of Stanford University. 


By John C. Branner 


Member of the National Commission 


to Report Upon the Slides on the Panama Canal 


HE landslides that closed the 
Panama Canal September 18, 
1915, and kept it closed until April 
15, 1916, were just like other land- 
slides; that is, they were due to the same 
agencies, and behaved in precisely the 
same way as other slides, except in so far 
as they were affected by the extraor- 
dinary local conditions. The matter 
will be simplified somewhat by a few 
words of explanation of the causes of 
landslides in general. 
_ There are just three factors that enter 
into the problem: first, the slope of the 
ground surface; second, the character of the 
materials; third, the water that enters the 
ground. 
If the reader will recall any landslide 
he may have seen, he will find that it was 
on a steep or sloping surface, or on a sur- 
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face that had lately been made steep by 
the removal of the former support of the 
material that slid. He will recall also that 
the materials that moved were not solid 
massive rocks, but were incoherent or 
slippery, or they had enough slippery 
materials to make the mass slippery. And 
finally he will find that the slide occurred 
during, or after, long rains when the 
ground was thoroughly saturated with 
water. Earthquakes semetimes take a 
hand, but earthquakes are never effective 
in producing landslides unless the other 
conditions are favorable. 

What have these three agencies, slope, 
materials, and water, to do with the Pan- 
ama slides? They have everything to do 
with them, for they are all three on the 
job together, and they have stayed on it 
night and day, year in and year out, from 


Gold Hilt 





‘the time the deep cuts were begun. And 


they are on it now, and they will stay on 
it, unless man can find some way to elim- 
inate one of them. 


HOW THE NEW SLOPE WAS MADE 


The digging of the Canal necessarily 
removed materials that supported the 
ground along the banks. Before the 
Canal was dug the ground was nearly 
flat, and no matter what the materials 
were, or how much water fell on the 
ground, or what happened, the ground 
could not slide, for it had no place to slide 
to. But as soon as the digging of the deep 
cut began, a place began to be provided 
for them, and even before the water was 
let into the Canal the banks began to 
slide. And the higher the banks were the 
more and the bigger the slides were. It is 
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Theoretic section along the Canal and through the crest of Gold Hill. The shaded areas represent soft sedimentary beds that slope 
gently toward Gold Hill froma all sides, and bend sharply downward at their contact withit. The two heavy vertical lines in Gold Hill 
show where its sides broke off and fell into the slides that formed on both sides of it—the Cucaracha slide on the south, and the East 
Culebra slide on the north. The slides began in the soft rocks, and, as they moved out, the sides of the eruptive hill also broke down 

and fell into the slides - 
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Looking northward along the Canal from the north face of Gold Hill, Dec. 21, 1915. The black mass at the left is part of Gold Hill; 


the trees and rocks in the foreground have fallen from its summit and from its north side. 


The broken hill west of the Canal is Zion 


Hill, a plug of basalt that has partly broken down and fallen into the West Culebra slide which involves the entire area be‘ween 


Zion Hill and the Canal. 


chiefly for that reason that the biggest 
and most difficult slides of all are at the 
deepest part of the Canal, where they 
formed what are known as the East 
Culebra slide, the West Culebra slide, 
and the Cucaracha slide. 

I do not know the original height of 
the banks there, but in December last 
the top of the moving ground of the East 
Culebra slide was from two hundred to 
four hundred feet above the bottom of the 
Canal, and on the west side of the Canal 
the slides had broken back at some points 
beyond the three-hundred-foot contour. 
Of course these outer margins of the slides 
are now well back from the Canal (1200 
feet on the west and 1400 feet on the east 
side), so that the present slope of the 





ground is much lower than the original 
slope of the banks, for nature is trying to 
readjust itself to the new conditions 
and to the new topography imposed by 
man. 

Evidently the removal of the support 
of the sliding ground was made necessary 
by the digging of the Canal. There was 
and there is no way to avoid removing 
that ground so long as the Canal had to 
be dug, and consequently there is no 
remedy to be expected by dealing with 
the matter of the support. 


THE NATURE OF THE MATERIALS 


_ But while the slope of the ground is an 
important factor in such cases it is of no 
importance at all, or of very little impor- 





Looking southward along the Canal where it passes between Gold Hill and Contractors 
The Cucaracha slide completely closed the Canal channel 
for a distance of 2000 feet in 1914 


Hill. 





The houses to the right are on Culebra Hill 


tance, if the rocks involved are of a kind 
that can stand at any angle. If the Canal 
had been cut through solid granite, it 
might have been as deep and as steep as 
the walls of the Yosemite without causing 
a landslide. But so far as their power to 
stand up is concerned, the materials in 
which most of the Canal is excavated are 
about as far from granite as they could be. 
They are mostly soft, sedimentary mate- 
rials, and a large percentage of them is 
a clay of the slipperiest kind. Inter- 

edded with these clays are soft sand- 
stones and marly beds that break up ver 
easily, and indeed they are already fie 
broken by faults and joints. If sand- 
stones alone had formed the beds in which 
the Canal was cut there might have been 
some hope of their standing better, but, 
mixed as they are, with the plastic, soapy 
clays, they Sroka down as soon as the 
clays began to slip from beneath and 
about them. 

Here then is the second factor—the 
nature of the materials—for which there 
is no remedy. The rocks are what they 
are, and there is no way to change them. 


THE WATER ENTERS THE GROUND 


Water is the third element of the slide 
problem; or perhaps it should be called 
the first, for it certainly stands first mm 
importance. 

Water does its work by soaking into 
the ground, wetting the materials, an 
making them unstable. When the mate- 
rials are of a kind to be much affected by 
water they lose their rigidity and stability, 
and flatten down, collapse, or break and 
slip away from their former position under 
their own weight. Clays are especially 
liable to be affected by water, and clays 
of the most slippery kinds form a large 
part of the Panama slides. When wet, 
they not only cannot lie still themselves 
ni they do not allow anything else to lie 
still. 

The annual rainfall at Panama is about 
seven feet—a large rainfall in itself, but 
rendered the more effective as a producet 
of slides by its concentration within eight 
months of the year (May to December). 
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Can We Keep the Canal Open? 





John C. Branner 





The right end of the picture shows the east margin of the East Culebra slide, which extends from the base of Gold Hill nearly to the 


four or five houses visible to the right of the Canal in the middle background. 


Cracks were still opening along the east margin of the 


slide in January, 1916. Here is the battlefield on which Uncle Sam’s engineering forces must meet and conquer the real invader, which 


is water. 


HOW CAN THE SLIDES BE DEALT WITH? 


It suggests itself at the outset that the 
slides of Panama may be dealt with just 
as railway engineers deal with the slides 
on a railway line, that is, on the theory of 
“let em come; we'll fix em.” They have 
on the Canal a large and remarkably 
eficient equipment of men and ma- 
chinery, and as the slides have moved 
down into the waterway they have been 
immediately attacked, dredged out, and 
carried away. That the slides should 
occasionally get a little ahead in such a 
race is not a matter for surprise. 

And at first glance it does seem as if 
complete removal, clear out of reach of 
the Canal, of all threatening materials 
were the most reasonable and most satis- 
factory way to deal with them. *‘ 

But when one sees the sliding area ex- 
tending further and further away from 
the Canal, the volume of the moving 
masses gradually getting bigger and 
bigger, and the very hills themselves 
toppling over and adding to the confusion 
trees, mud, rocks and great blocks of ba- 
salt as big as houses, and when he sees 
that these millions of tons, that have to 
be removed, cost about sixty cents a cubic 
yard, he feels that some way ought to be 
found to make the hills stay where they 
are. 

Such was the problem that confronted 
the Committee of the National Academy 
that went to Panama in December last. 

It was evident from the outset that the 

digging of the Canal required the removal 
of the support of the adjacent land; it was 
equally evident that there was no practi- 
cal way to substitute an artificial support 
for the one taken away. Here was one 
condition that could not be changed—one 
factor of the problem impossible to deal 
with on so large a scale. 
_ A partial remedy has been looked for 
in the lowering of the new slope of the 
sides of the Canal, but whether the new 
slope will stand in a region of seven feet 
of rainfall nobody really knows. We can 
only guess at it and hope. 

The character of the rocks involved in 
the slide is a matter that cannot be 





changed. They are of a slippery, unde- 
pendable kind, and unless they are treated 
just right they will always be slippery, 
shifting and unstable, and they will 
always be on the nerves of the engineers. 

The third element of the problem—the 
water—is the only one that there is any 
chance for man to control. The rainfall 
itself cannot be influenced, but it is quite 
possible to keep the water from getting 
into the ground, and the control of the 
water offers our only hope of preventing 
the continuation of the slides. 

In dealing with the common run of 
smaller slides it is customary to dig 
trenches to turn water away from the 
ground endangered. But with slides 
covering 130 acres, a rainfall of seven feet, 





Eighty-four inches of water falls here during eight months of the year 


and banks of slippery clay and weak rocks 
three hundred feet high, it seems highly 
improbable that such ditches can be de- 
pended on to stop the sliding. And they 
cannot. At most they can only prevent 
the running into the slides of rain water 
that falls outside of the slides. No amount 
of ditching around the margins of the 
Panama slides would diminish the seven 
feet of water falling on the slides them- 
selves! 

What can be done then to keep the 
water out of the sliding ground? 

Speaking for myself I see but one thing 
that offers any hope of success, and that 
is to protect the entire area, sliding or 
likely to slide, first by keeping the surface 

(Continued on page 70) 


A typical crack at the ovter margin of the West Culebra slide. Such cracks allow the 
surface water to get into and beneath the moving ground. They 


are the trenches of the ‘‘enemy”’ 
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Claxton, Strategist 


Showing the Art of War in 
p/ the Crooked Wash 


ty Wid vil » y By Emerson Hough 
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i \ | Author of: On His Own; Claxton, D. D. 


IIe gave a sudden exclamation, dropped the 
glasses, then put them up again to his 


reddened, smoke-bleared eyes 


HAT’S that you’re readin’ all 

the time, Sergeant? I’ve not 

’ad a word out of you for hours; 

and ’ow can I do cribbage 
alone?” 

Corporal Bray of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted cast a moody glance at his rank- 
ing officer. Bray was lonesome and 
wanted to talk, but Sergeant Claxton 
only edged a trifle closer to the window; 
for the winter light, even early in the 
afternoon, was dim at the latitude of 
Edson Barracks, far north of the most 
northerly railroad on this continent. 

“Tt’s all about fightin’,” said Claxton 
at last, looking over the top of his book; 
“and jolly good readin’ it is too, Bray.” 

“Huh, fightin’! Plenty of that goin’ 
on everywhere but ’ere. There ain’t a 
drink of whisky within two hundred 
miles, nor anythink that could be identi- 
fied for real calico, so there ain’t no native 
an’ natural fightin’. As for the big war, 
we don’t even get a newspaper to tell us 
about the fightin’ there.” 

“Fightin’, Corporal Bray,’’ commented 
Claxton, “ain’t what you think it is. Ac- 
cordin’ to you, fightin’ 1s punchin’ some- 
body’s face Saturday afternoon. That’s 
all right for a policeman, but not for a 
constable.” 

“You ought to know,’ said Corporal 
Bray. “You’ve been readin’ that book 
on the art of war ever since they went at 
it last summer. I presume mebbe you’re 
readin’ up for Kitchener’s job, huh?” 

“Maybe so,” said Claxton soberly. 
“Somebody has to take those jobs when 
they come up.” 

“Ts that so! It’s likely they’ll look out 
’ere for timber, ain’t it? We’re ’ere be- 
cause we're ’ere—and that’s about all 
there is to it.” 
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“Bray,” said Claxton, again 
peering over the top of his book, 
“you'll get neurastheny if you 
don’t look out—go split some 
wood—go whitewash somethin’—get out 
of doors.” 

Bray, grunting his discontent, took the 
advice, although it was not an order. He 
buttoned up his fatigue jacket and 
strolled out into the biting air. Where- 
upon Claxton once more resumed his ab- 
sorbed attention to his book. He read 
aloud to himself that he might better re- 
member what he saw on the printed page. 

“Strategy,” he read, “is the art of 
planning out a campaign in advance and 
adjusting plans to cope with the dispo- 
sition of the opposing forces. The object 
of strategy is at all times to place the 
enemy at a disadvantage, whether in 
point of numbers or in. support of the 
defending or attacking positions. 

“Successful strategy may be brought 
about in many ways. An army may be 
forced to give battle in conditions un- 
favorable to the full use of its forces, or 
it may be caused to divide its forces, or 
to unite them at great disadvantage; or, 
again, it may be compelled to take action 
when ill-prepared, or to submit to delay 
when every hour is valuable.” 

Sergeant Claxton read all the foregoing 


.over to himself a second time, aloud, 


before he went on. 

“Tn drawing up a plan of campaign the 
commander must first consider the whole 
matter from his opponent’s point of view; 
and the subsequent operations, modified 
to suit the circumstances, constitute the 
strategy. 

“The first object of every commander 
when ready to fight is to bring his adver- 
sary into battle with the intention either 
of destroying him or of forcing his sur- 
render. The wise commander will place 
his forces in such position that the 
chances of victory, owing to superiority 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


‘Now, my men,” said Claxton, 
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of numbers, position or morale, will be 
reatly in his favor. 

“Successful strategy, therefore, de- 

nds upon a correct opinion in advance 
gs to the enemy’s plan of campaign, while 
masking as far as possible the probable 
nature of one’s own attack or defense. 
For such a purpose a thorough knowledge 
of the topography of the scene of war is 
of first importance—is, indeed, essential 
to the success of any scheme of campaign. 

“In offensive strategy it is necessary to 
prolong the enemy’s uncertainty as to 
whence will spring the brunt of the attack. 
In defensive strategy the object consists 
in allowing the attack of the enemy to 
waste itself fruitlessly; or in accepting 
battle under conditions which will nullify 
the force of the enemy’s attack. The 
Fabian policy against Hannibal is a 
classic example of defensive strategy. 
Upon che other hand, the great principle 
of Napoleon—concentration of all the de- 
structive elements upon one decisive 
point-is proof of genius in offensive 
warfare.” 

Claxton had never heard of Fabius or 
Hannibal, but was, acquainted well 
enoug: with Napoleon, there being a 
shortened branch in his family tree dating 
back 2round 1812, where certain of his 
ancestors had met the aforesaid Napo- 
leon. He, therefore, pondered on the 
foregoing advice, especially when it men- 
tioned Napoleon. 

Not that there seemed any probability 
that Claxton would need much education 
in the art of war here in the bush as ser- 











‘T've got a half dozen shots and there’s only five of you. One of you make a break and I’ll open on the bunch” 





Claxton, Strategist: 





geant of a four-man post, where duties 
consisted chiefly of trying to enforce the 
game laws, helping the agricultural 
widows to hang up their washing, or tak- 
ing a chance look about for whisky smug- 
glers now and then; but in Claxton’s ears, 
even at this far-off situation, rang the 
shoutings of the captains far across the 
seas. 


| aot came in at length, a dab of 
whitewash on his nose, but his cheeks 
red with the sting of the wind. He found 
Claxton now poring over a great piece of 
paper which he had spread upon the table. 

“Still after Kitchener’s job?” said 
Bray. “What’s that you’re makin’ now— 
a map?” 

“Yes,” responded Claxton, his pencil in 
his mouth. “I’m makin’ a map of the 
Crooked Wash valley. That’s the worst 
bit of country we’ve got in our district. 
What with the damned Yankees and the 
Ontario Canucks running whisky down 
to the railroad camps at the head of steel, 
that country in there is what my book 
calls ‘the probable war terrain.’ That’s 
the scene of our trouble.” 

“Tt don’t take no map to know that,” 
said Bray. 

“No, but it takes a map to learn that 
there terrain. Look over that valley and 
it seems flat—like you could ride plumb 
across it any way. Try it, and youd find 
the creek runs across it a thousand ways 
for Sunday. There’s cut banks twenty 
feet high in lots of places, and no way to 
get from one bend to the other. Get in 


Kmerson Hough 
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there and you’re lost. It’s like one of 
them libraryrinths—you have to leave a 
string behind you when you go in.” 

“That’s why Inspecter Thompson was 
relieved of this post,” asserted Bray. 
“He never could catch Old Man Hanecey 
when he started his pack-train down. 
Once he got into the Crooked Wash, he 
pulled the hole in after him.” 

“Sure, he did. Inspector Thompson 
didn’t have any map, neither, ner he 
didn’t study strategy, only cribbage an’ 
Yankee cocktails, neither of which is 
mentioned in the Art of War. As for me, 
I’ve rode across that country with a old 
cow-puncher, and I’ve got most of the 
crossings, inlets and outlets all figured out. 
Old Man Hanecey goes in and he goes out; 
if he can, so can we. Here’s the 
map of the terrain. 

“You see” —and Claxton picked up hi: 
pipe—“‘he heads in from the Peace river 
transportation country, west on the 
prairie, seventy-five miles north of here. 
Then he runs a compass course and heads 
for the north side of the Crooked Wash. 
There’s where he disappears. If once he 
comes out, he’s in the spruce cover and 
muskeg—hard enough when it’s froze in 
the winter—and nothin’ to hinder him 
from workin’ down to the Bohunk camps 
and sellin’ his whisky for any price he 
wants. He’s been doin’ that some time 
now, and gettin’ away with it regular.” 

“And you figure that readin’ about the 
art of war is goin’ to catch old Hanecey?” 

“How can I tell? Idon’t know. Least- 
ways, here’s what the book says.” 


ry oe, 
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“ *A thorough knowledge of the toppo- 
raphy’—that means the lay of the land, 
tad essential in any scheme of cam- 
paign.’ Then again it says here—“The 
old custom of marchin’ en masse to 
frontal attack no longer suffices in strat- 
egy. The value of Rankin’ and turnin’ 
movements has been discovered by all 
great leaders in strategy.’ 

“Now, that’s what was wrong with us 
last October. We advanced on Hanecey 
in a frontal attack. What does he do? 
He slips down in a coulée he knows an’ 
hits a gallop along the creek bottom into 
the middle of the Crooked Wash—his 
whole pack-train ahead of him, carryin’ 
two hundred gallons of whisky worth ten 
dollars a gallon. An’ we never flanked 
no turned him once! It’s bonehead plays 
lik that that loses inspectors their jobs. 
Near as I can figure it out, we’re here to 

et Hanecey—’e’s ’ad the entire railroad 
oath of the Grand Western drunk for 
eight months. Hanecey is standin’ in 
the middle of the path of Empire, Bray.” 

“Huh,” said Bray, “is that so? And 
our business is to clear up the w’y for 
h’Empire?” 

“It sure is,’ nodded Claxton; “which 
brings it now time for another branch of 
the art of war. Here it says—“The de- 
partment of information is one of the 
most important branches of the service.’ 
In this particular case,” he grinned, “that 
means Pim goin’ to send you down to the 
head of steel to have a look around for 
Bohunk whisky, Bray.” 

“That would be fine—if there was any 
whisky there. But there ain’t. The 


Bohunks drunk it all up three weeks ago. 
I expect there’ll be some fair lot of mur- 


ders, though. When they get out of 
lemon essence and Jamaica ginger, they 
take to pick handles for to relieve their- 
selves. My eye! That Jamaica ginger 
is awful stuff! I’d rather ’ave a jag on 
almost anythink else.” 

“Well, you see, Bray, I don’t want to 
get any liquor—I want to get old Hanecey 
himself. He’s a buzzard, that fellow. 
He can smell where whisky ain’t, a thou- 
sand miles off. It’s, his business to supply 
the railroad camp that: hasn’t got no 
whisky. So if you find that the whisky’s 
used out at the head of steel, and they’re 
down to Jamaica ‘ginger, we can figure it 
is pretty near time for old Hanecey to 
come through from the north—winter or 
no winter. He’s a Prince Edward Island 
man, an’ he don’t care what happens to 
him so’s he gets the coin—the d—d ol’ 
Bluenose!” 

An’ once we locate him,” concluded 
Claxton, “it’s our business to put him at 
a disadvantage in point of numbers, po- 
sition or morale. That’s on page 136.” 

“°F usually runs eight or ten men with 
"is pack-train,” said Bray. “Unless Nor- 
ton and McCallum get back with the sup- 
ply wagon in time, that leaves just two 
of us to furnish the superiority in numbers, 
position and morale. Suppose old Han- 
ecey ’as been readin’ this art of war too— 
what then?” 

“He ain’t; but if he has,” said Claxton 
simply, “then let the best man win.” 

II 
EAR ANNIE—TI take my pen in 
hand to write you and wish there 
was any news. It is lonesome out here in 


this Post with mail but once in two weeks. 
Annie I wish I was worth more money. 
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If I had even a hundred a month and 
barracks we could get along but what can 
we do the way itis? Nowif I had a Cona- 
mission in the Volunteers I could go right 
away to Vancouver and we’d get married 
even if I had to leave the same day, we 
would be better off than feeling it ain’t 
right for us to be married at all, me only 
in the force here as a sergt. But I don’t 
seem to have any way of getting a Com- 
mission in the Expedition. Nothing has 
happened since I wrote last. We had to 
shoot two breeds last week resisting arrest. 
Donoghue was shot in the leg and was 
relieved and a new man Norton took his 
place. The horses is well enough. Bray 
is sick with a cold—he maybe caught it 
down at the railroad camp where I sent 
him last week. He says there will be 
another pack-train down from Dunvegan 
way before long. Old man Hanecey is 
still smuggling whisky in. Annie, I lies 
you more than I ever did. It don’t seem 
hardly fair for me to love you the way I 
do and me only a sergt. but I do all I can 
and work all the time and I do love you 
no matter what happens be sure of that. 
If I was even an Inspector here we would 
marry, for they can be comfortable on 
their pay, but a sergt. is cutting it pretty 
close for you. 

Goodby, if anything happens I will 
write. yrs. affectly. 

Cuas. S. CLAxToN 
First sergt. R. N. W. M. P. 


P. S.. Could you ask the Minister in 
your Church to get me a Commission in 
the Volunteers? I would even go as a 
sergt. but think I could be a lieut. I have 
been studying pretty hard. 

gen. -CUC, 


Sergeant Claxton carefully folded his 
letter and addressed it in his best hand: 


Annie W. Hotes, 
23 Coquitlam Ave. W., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


He sat looking at it a long time as it lay 
on the table before him. 

“Bray,” said he at length to the prone 
figure in the bunk across the room, “how 
about it? Cough gettin’ any better?” 

“I’m all right,” said Bray. “Be up 
tomorrow.” 

“And in four days Old Hanecey’ll be 
at the head of the Crooked Wash. That’s 
cuttin’ it pretty close. Can you ride 
tomorrow, Bray?” 

“Sure I can. [’ll be all right.” 

Bray’s hollow cough was none too 
reassuring. In good truth he had a near 
thing for pneumonia; but it was Bray’s 
way to complain all the time when he was 
well and prosperous, and not to complain 
at all when matters went the other way. 

“Norton and McCallum ought to be in 
tomorrow at the latest,” said Claxton 
after atime. “I wish they was here now. 
It looks like old Hanecey has got us at a 
disadvantage once more.” 

“No he ain’t,” said Bray stoutly, 
stifling a cough. “We can whip ’im and 
tike ’im. Where is that map of yours?” 

“Well,” said Claxton, “‘we’ll leave word 
here for the reinforcements, Norton and 
McCallum, to come on after us. You an’ 
me will have to ride on out tomorrow, 
forty miles. Not that I wouldn’t feel 
better fixed if there was, say, four of us 
instead of two.” 

“T don’t know,” said Bray. “There 
ain’t but two flanks to any army—an’ 


only but just one front. We ain’t got no 
rear. Two men ought to be enough.” 
“We've got to do something to bust 
up his morale,” said Claxton thought. 
fully, “but the book says—here on page 
248—that ‘operations in the winter time 
is attended with additional difficulties,’ | 
should say they was! I wonder if Kit. 
chener ever fought when it was twenty- 
five below—and with a army of only two!” 


III 
TS Crooked Wash country is a most 


interesting example of  nature’s 
occasional mirthfulness. It is a natural 
labyrinth, and one which has cost more 
than one man his life in the attempt to 
solve its puzzle. 

Once perhaps there was a sea where 
now this flattish valley lies. At ‘cast, 
some fifteen or twenty feet of alluy ium 
was left there, lying above a stratum of 
gravel, where sometimes a geologist ‘inds 
shells. The banks of this flat, saucerlike 
depression—which is some five by ten 
miles in extent—slope off to the prairie 
on the north, and to the muskeg country 
on the south. Upon the latter side. the 
wet ground lies like a big sponge, which 
drains by means of a little stream north 
into the valley itself. This creek has run 
along the lines of least resistance time 
without end, and in places has cut down 
twenty feet through the alluvium to the 
gravel hardpan. Through ages of flood- 
ing and washing and sloughing and cut- 
ting it has gone on with this work, making 
a multitude of deep criss-cross leads, the 
main channel lying like a crooked snake, 
midway in the valley. . 

As Claxton had said, one could look 
from the rim of this valley out across 
what seemed almost level ground. Yet 
any one undertaking to ride across would 
have found himself fronted by first one 
and then another of the steep cut-banks, 
standing above the dried channel of the 
little stream. Supposing that he found 
his way down one of these banks and 
followed the stream for a little way, it 
would only be to find himself fronted by 
yet other bluff faces, up which no horse 
could scramble. More than one cow- 
oer has lost his way in the Crooked 

ash—and more than one has never 
gotten out again. 

he gentle-minded farmers, who were 
pushing in on the north, did not pretend 
to know the Crooked Wash and kept their 
cattle away from it religiously. The 
roistering railroaders sixty miles to the 
south had never heard of it. A few ad- 
venturous cowmen in the earlier days had 
explored it. Old Hanecey, the most suc- 
cessful whisky smuggler in all the North- 
west, had both explored it and learned it; 
and this knowledge had been worth many 
a thousand dollars to him in his illicit 
trade. Once at its northern edge, he 
counted himself and his pack-train safe. 

At Ottawa the Crooked Wash did not 
exist. No government map recorded it. 
The only map ever made of it was that in 
Claxton’s pocket, as he started out this 
winter morning, muffled to the chin in 
furs, his muskrat cap drawn down about 
his face to keep out the bitter wind. At 
his side rode Bray, likewise muffled ‘cep 
in furs and woolens. He still coughed 
now and then, still belonged on sick list 
—and still refused to stay there. Claton 
said nothing, but he understood ‘ray 
perfectly well. (Continued on page .)5) 
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Our National Parks— 


a Seven Reel Feature 


By William Harper Dean 


Photographs by Herford T. Cowling, official photographer of the Reclamation Service 


(Top) Clambering 800 feet above Crater lake with a 40-pound camera. 
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(Middle) Explaining, in sign language, why the Blackfeet braves must not 
look at the camera. (Bottom) Photographer Cowling ready for action 
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WO-GUNS-WHITE-CALF held 

up one finger and pointed at his 

moccasined feet, sent his finger 

through a hastily improvised and 
quickly demolished tepee constructed in 
symbol by his two hands, touched his lips 
and made as though to part his hair in the 
middle. Thus began his story. 

“One Blackfoot brave entered a tepee 
and to the maiden with parted hair he 
spoke: ‘How is it? I love you, will you 
marry me?” 

“But she with hair parted in the 
middle drew down her brows and shook 
her head. ‘I do not love you; you are too 


poor!” Here Two-Guns- White-Calf 
made as though to scrape his finger to the 
bone. 

“So one Blackfoot brave went out of 
the tepee and journeyed. Three suns he 
traveled, three moons he slept. And 
then he came to the camp of the Sioux.” 
Here Two-Guns-White-Calf designated 
the Sioux by drawing the edge of his hand 
across his throat. (The delicacy of it!) 

“And one Blackfoot brave slew three 
Sioux and took away three ponies. Three 
days he traveled and three moons heslept. 
Then came he once again to the tepee 
of her with hair parted in the middle. 
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From a motion picture showing the birth of a cloud at Two Medicine lake, Glacier Park 
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“ “How is it? You marry me now?’ 
“ *T love you,’ she said. ‘I marry you.’ 
“But one Blackfoot brave drew down 
his brows and to the maiden with hair 
arted in the middle he said, ‘You do not 
ove me, but you have fallen for the 
ponies.’ Thereupon he departed—alone!” 
“Three hundred feet!” called the 
freckle-faced one, letting go the crank of 
the movie camera. “Three hundred feet 
of a bang-up story in sign language. Say, 
when we split this stuff with legends, won’t 
it be a bird! The only thing of its kind.” 
Like Iagoo, “‘the great boaster, he the 
wondrous story teller,” Two-Guns-White- 
Calf, hereditary chief of the Blackfeet, 
spun yarn after yarn, yet never a word 
spoke he. And while his hands worked, 
the freckle-faced one turned the crank 
rapturously. 


HE Government party had assembled 
on the shores of [Two Medicine Lake 
in the Glacier National Forest determined 
to secure a movie record of the Blackfeet 
Medicine-Elk ceremony. But though a 


goodly host of Blackfeet had come over 
from the reservation which forms the 
eastern boundary of this park and though 
they promised with certain reservations 
that the ceremony would come off on 
schedule time, the party had been sticking 
around the lake for the best part of a 
week. And as yet no Medicine-Elk 
ceremony. 

“It was hard on the nerves, believe 
me!”’ said Cowling, the freckle-faced one, 
running his freckled fingers through his 
red hair. “We had the big guns of the 
tribe all staked down and willing to per- 
form, even though it was the first time 
they had ever agreed to do their sacred 
specialty before the movie man. Yes, 
Eagle Child, Black Bull, Stabbed-by- 
Mistake, Running Eagle, Three Bears 
and I forget how many others were on 
hand. And then we had old Many-Tail- 
Feathers, the oldest medicine man in the 
tribe, who was to assist in the ceremony. 

“But old Many-Tail-Feathers swore by 


the scalps of his ancestors that he couldn’t 


think of taking the responsibility on his 


shoulders. He needed Yellow Eagle to 
help him. At last Yellow Eagle came. 
He looked over our party and shook his 
head. This would never do. 

“Tn the first place this was their sacred 
ceremony, a prolonged prayer to the gods 
for their sick. It meant much to them— 
more than any of us realize, I guess. If 
he were to go through with it, then every- 
body who could not show a Blackfoot 
credential must clear out. Either that or 
no ceremony. 

“So they adopted me into the tribe. | 
smoked their pipe of peace and_swore 
allegiance and lots of other things I don’t 
remember. But after this was done we 
counted noses. Not a pale-face present. 
James Willard Schultz, who was adopted 
by the Blackfeet back in the 70’s and who 
has spent twenty-five years of his life 
among them—you may remember his 
‘My Life as an Indian’—he had seen the 
ceremony before and so he acted as 
interpreter. 

“So we got ready. I say we—but I 
mean the Blackfeet. I had been ready for 
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Motion photography counts for little with the eternal stillness of Crater lake 
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aweek. The te —— were pitched on the 


ad of Two Medicine Lake, the chiefs 
and medicine men sat around until the 
proper inspiration came. When it ar- 
rived I was waiting with my hand on the 
crank. I had been tipped off that when 
they were ready there would be no wait- 
ing, no duplication of parts of the cere- 
mony. I had to get it on the wing and 
this was my only chance—perhaps the 
last chance. 

“The ceremony began at the exact spot 
where the double medicine lodges of the 
Flatheads and the Blackfeet were once 
held. I made a quick set-up and began to 
crank as the chiefs and the medicine men 
began to chant and sway. It was a great 
moment. If I hadn’t been so nervous and 
worried I think I would have experienced 
a thrill such as the indoor producer gets 
when he realizes he is making the film hit 
of the year. 

“But here I was about to photograph 
something which had never been photo- 
graphed before. Not knowing from one 
moment to the next what would happen, 


not having been able to persuade the 
Blackfeet to rehearse the ceremony, real- 
izing that once started they would proceed 
without interruption to the end and 
would permit no re-takes, I did get my 
thrill, but it was an icy one. 

“But once more Schultz came to the 
rescue. Ile was sitting in the tepee with 
the chiefs and medicine men, participating 
in the ceremony. Every now and then he 
would turn his head and tip me off to what 
was coming next. I’d grab my machine 
and sprint to another vantage point and 
begin to crank just in time. 

“Believe me, that was a_ strenuous 
time. For two hours and a half the cere- 
mony proceeded without a minute lay-off. 
I made more than thirty set-ups and by 
using Schultz’s tips was able to film the 
connected story of the ceremony in about 
3000 feet. If I had ground away without 
knowing that certain rites were repeti- 
tions, I would have used up more than 
gooo feet of film. 

“But I got it—it’s all in the reels. A 
real scoop, I’m thinking.” 


Hé spoke of this film as a scoop. 
It is, but I’ve had to wheedle out of 
him the story of films and still pictures 
that are just about as scoopy as you’d dare 
imagine. This fellow Cowling has shown 
me movies of the Grand Canyon that 
made little chills creep up my spine. 

You know the Grand Canyon is at once 
the lodestone and despair of photog- 
raphers. You can see with your naked 
eye the most sublime silent symphony 
ever struck by time, color and matter. 
But when you endeavor to get a perma- 
nent record of it, the result is flat. Pale 
blue and purple shadows which when 
viewed from the canyon’s rim seem to 
echo through the corridors of this blue- 
domed cathedral, show nothing but gray 
hazes on the film. And as for getting 
faithful records of the canyon’s beauty 
registered on movie film—it’s next to im- 
possible. 

But Cowling has done it, both in the 
Grand Canyon and the Yosemite valley. 
A specially constructed ray filter screws 
over the lens of his motion-picture camera 
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The tremendous leaps of Yosemite Falls are reproduced for millions of eyes that have never seen the Park 
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and without increasing the exposure time 
to the extent of making motion-picture 
photography impossible, he gets moving 
clouds and changing lights—authentically 
registered with full color value on his films! 


You'll find him working in his labora- 
tories in the Reclamation Service at Wash- 
ington or you'll find him in any section of 
the West, depending upon the season of 
the year. When it warms up, Cowling 


begins to ‘pack up and off he goes to the 
National Parks, the Reclamation Proj- 
ects—anywhere in the West to get im- 
perishable records of its progress and in- 
comparable beauty. 


: 





Our National Parks—a Seven Reel Feature: William Harper Dean 


Hermit Camp, in the Grand Canyon. 
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The motion camera helps to a sense of the majesty of these looming rocks 
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His outfit is strapped to the back of a 
pack mule and looks like a unit of a moun- 
tain battery. Cowling straddles the 
hurricane deck of a cayuse. 

Last summer Cowling was working in 


Glacier National Park with movie and 
still camera getting material for a “See 
America First” campaign which has been 


lake caught Cowling’s eye and he un- 
limbered his batteries. 
That was in July, but the lake was full 


inaugurated by Stephen T. Mather, As- of floating bergs. One berg was too near 


sistant Secretary of the Interior. Iceberg 


(Continued on page 69) 
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American Graduates in Japan—FPublic Opinion ana 


Public Will‘ First in Peace’’ 


AMERICAN GRADUATES IN JAPAN 
HOSE who talk lightly, foolishly 
or wickedly of the “inevitable war 
with Japan,” basing their appre- 
hensions apparently on the car- 

toons and scareheads of yellow journals, 
overlook one great factor in the inter- 
national relations. 

There are in Japan upwards of two 
thousand young men, graduates of Ameri- 
can universities, as thoroughly devoted 
to their Alma Mater as any American 
collegian could be, and with this thor- 
aan loyal to the nation which gave 
them their education. Stanford Univer- 
sity has sent out over a hundred of these, 
besides many more debarred one way or 
another from completing their courses. 
Most of these men occupy influential 
positions as professors, teachers, super- 
intendents of schools, mayors of cities, 
secretaries, official advisors, scientific 
experts, financial experts. One of them, 
Baron Iwasaki, shipbuilder, from the 
University of Pennsylvania, is reputed 
the richest man in Japan, as well as one 
of the most broad-minded and efficient. 

Largely through the influence of these 
men, the intellectual classes of Japan have 
come to know the United States he better 
than our people of similar capacity know 
apan. And an understanding of the 

nited States involves a recognition of 
the broad principles on which our republic 
was founded, the recognition of equality 
before the law, of the right to oppor- 
tunity and the freedom of the cadiotboa! 
man. It repudiates the caste system, 
from which Japan still suffers, and the 
paternal system with which Japan still 
dallies, and it throws on each individual 
man the responsibility of choosing his 
own status in life. Most of these Japanese 
scholars and officials owe their individual 
success to the freedom they won for them- 
selves by coming to America. They 
recognize the fact chat, notwithstanding 
two or three local misunderstandings, 
magnified on both sides by a mischief- 
making press, the two nations have 
maintained the closest relations, and 
the Pacific ocean brings them more and 
more closely together. 

The good sense of Japan frowns on any 
attempt at trouble-making. Japan puts 
up a bold face, but she has not yet recov- 
ered from the financial strain of the Rus- 
sian War and the absorption of Korea. 
More than anything else she needs a half 
century of peace to enable her to build 
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railways, of which she has not one quarter 
enough, and public roads, of which she has 
practically none at all. War with Amer- 
ica would mean national suicide on her 
part, and ineffaceable shame on the part 
of the United States. To accept it as 

“inevitable” is to confess imbecility and 
criminality on one or both sides, and the 
government of neither nation is open to 
that charge. 

Meanwhile, as we of California are to 
be neighbors of Japan for the next thou- 
sand years, let us resolve to be good 
neighbors. The caste system of Japan 
we do not want: neither ag a want 
to force it on us. The “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” which keeps Japanese la- 
borers from the United States is our 
pledge to that effect, and so long as it 
endures it is an adequate pledge. Mean- 
while let us continue to hold the doors of 
our colleges wide open to the students of 


Asia, that they may learn not only science | 


and arts, but the workings of democracy 
as well. For in education in democracy, 
the oldest world will find relief from 
tyranny and caste and war. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC WILL 
UR President, as Mr. Walter Lipp- 


mann has said, speaks for our people 
in a double capacity, as interpreter of 
Public Opinion and of Public Will. 

The public opinion of the United States 
most strongly disapproves the campaign 
against neutral nations and non-combat- 
ant people. We recognize a law of right 
as above national interest. This law of 
right condemns the occupation of Belgium 
and, for that matter, of Macedonia, the 
submarine campaign, the English food 
blockade, the Zeppelin business, the 
Armenian extermination, and most of 
Germany’s trusted specialties. It resents 
the robbery of our mail and other petty 
offenses of Great Britain as unworthy of a 
great nation, and as a shabby way of 
treating friends. But war is no remedy 
for wrong-doing. There is no law of God 
or man that requires a nation to avenge 
a bad act by a worse one, that compels a 
nation which expresses disapproval of 
violation of law to throw law aside for a 
plunge into wholesale anarchy. A decla- 
ration of war is always a confession of im- 
potence. It means the loss of faith in all 


lawful methods of adjustment to scek a 
decision through a “brawl in the dark.” 

The public will of America is, I beiieve, 
unalterably opposed to entering thi. war 
on any pretext whatever. ody 
threatens us. No American has su‘iered 
because he is an American. There is and 
apparently there can be no methcd of 
breaking into the war consistent with 
national honor, or with national welfare. 


“FIRST IN PEACE” 
ASHINGTON was known as “first 


in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” First in war, 
because he viewed war only as a means (in 
itself unwelcome) towards the end of inde- 
pendence. He had no illusions as to war 
for war’s sake such as possessed some of 
his associates, for example, Arnold, Gates 
and Lee. He was first in peace because 
for seven years he nts the severest 
pressure, far greater than any Mr. Wilson 
had to face, to drive him into war on the 
side of France. “Citizen Genet,” the 
Roosevelt of that time, left untried no 
scheme which could force us into war. 
He realized that freedom depended on 
unity, and unity on security and peace. 
And finally, his patriotism, without taint 
of selfishness or hate, made him “first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.’ 

Washington’s greatest achievement was 
that he was loyal to his duty toward the 
future of his people and kept out of war 
with England, even when public opinion 
and public will were alike opposed to him. 
Even his great Secretary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, had left the Cahiaee because he 
would not fight for France. 

So long as the President voices the pub- 
lic will, he will not allow our sympathy 
with any nation to drag us into war. He 
will not be moved by the Tremont Temple 
resolutions, regretting that “we cannot 
send to France such military and nava 
assistance as she gave this country in the 
struggle for independence.” That hap- 
pened a long time ago. Much water has 
flowed under the bridges since then. But 
the vital fact remains. Washington in his 
day resisted the tremendous pressure 
which would drive him into war. 

And the countrymen of President Wil- 
son approve his stand on internat! onal 
law, and his stand against war, for war is 
the rejection of all law. And those who 
would prevent his reélection must find 
some basis for their opposition other than 
his policy in dealing with Europe. 
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Without a 
Chaperon 


Being the Experiences 


Cecelia Weiss in the Sage- 
brush of Southern Utah as 


Told by Her to 
Amy Armstrong 


the first place my 320 acres do not 
upport me—yet. I support them. 
i his spring I put in forty acres of rye 
ind I have a little garden. I don’t 
care much for a steady diet of rye bread, 
and the rabbits share the garden truck 
with me. If I had depended for my living 
on the ‘produce of the land during the 
four years since I picked out the half- 
section and filed on it, I would be worse 
off than the people in the country where 
I was born, on the border of Russia and 
Poland. There are no relief commissions 
for girl homesteaders, and the Red Cross 
pays no attention to them. So I had to 
go to the city every winter to earn enough 
money to keep myself and the homestead 
going in summer. 

So far the homestead with its improve- 
ments has cost me about a thousand 
dollars. This fall I shall receive title to 
the land from the government. They 
say that an unimproved acre, in my 
vicinity is worth about ten dollars, so [ 
figure that, should I desire to sell and find 
a buyer, I will have a profit of $2200. But 
I don’t want to sell. pase rather make 
areal farm out of the sagebrush tract. 

My homestead is in , aa county, in 
southwestern Utah, so close to the main 
line of the railroad that I can hear the 
puffing of the locomotive on still nights 
when the wind is in the right direction. 
There is not a tree on it; when I filed on 
the land in 1912 not a tree was in sight 
clear to the horizon. he gray-green 
sagebrush covered the flat valley like a 
shimmering Persian rug to the foot of the 
bare blue ranges on either side. The land 
lay as the Lord had made it. There was 
no water to irrigate it, and no one had 
thought it possible to raise crops without 
irrigation until dry-farming began to be 
talked about. 

I did not know a thing of dry or any 
other kind of farming. Since I, a little 
girl then, came to Salt Lake City fifteen 
years ago, I had never done any kind of 
work except to clerk in my father’s 
jewelry store. And I never would have 
thought of homesteading if my sister had 
not taken the lead. Five or six years ago 
everybody in Utah suddenly onal to 
talk of dry-farming; lots of people came 
from California to take up land that no- 
body had wanted before and we caught 
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This fall I shall receive title to the land from the government. 
have a well and with the development of water I shall draw closer to my 
dreams for my oasis in the desert, until this picture might be taken there! 
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Then I shall 








the infection. My sister was to take up 
half a section and prove up in her own 
name while her saa ct looked after his 
business in town and supplied the funds. 
I saw my chance and picked out 320 
acres touching my sister's land at one 
point. Without my sister’s companion- 
ship I think I would have deserted before 
the first season was half over. 

There was nothing on the land except 
sagebrush, and sagebrush was all around 
it. Only here and there a homesteader 
had cleared a little space and built his 
shack. About eighteen or twenty claims 
had been filed in our district, but only 


_ two of the men had their wives with them. 


From the first we were known as “The 


Girls.” 
Wi could have enjoyed great popu- 


larity among the women-hungry 
men had it not been for two circum- 
stances. My sister had a husband who 
was at their home taking care of his busi- 
ness and I was handicapped by the fear 
of gossip and scandal which, mushroom 
like, spring up overnight without provo- 
cation out here where folks have nothing 
to do for recreation but scan the empty 
miles and sit and think about their 
neighbor, until they light upon some 
choice morsel of gossip which will make 
good conversation at the occasional 
meetings. A young girl unprotected and 
without a chaperon is the best of material 
for such stories. The settlers are not at 
all unkind; they are only human, but a 
young woman must be very careful. 

ore of this anon. 

The first thing for me to do was to have 
a shelter built, for I could not manage the 
construction of that myself. So I hired 
my nearest neighbor, who lived three- 
quarters of a mile away, to put up a little 
board structure for me at a cost of about 
$50 in all. 

I was not allowed the privilege of nam- 
ing my residence. It was no sooner up 
than a facetious homesteader passing b 
remarked: “The piano box is finished,’ 
and “The Piano Box’’ it is now called by 
every one, the nickname having clung to it 
ever since. It is 8 x 10 feet, without lean- 
to or addition of any sort. Its equipment 
consists of the following articles: One cook 
stove; one single bed; one small table; one 





chair; one bench; one tiny looking glass, 
a dresser, home-constructed from a box 
and a couple of yards of chintz, and a 
clock. The latter is a most important 
adjunct in helping the hours to pass. My 
sister's shack is similar though of neces- 
sity a trifle larger, as she insisted upon 
bringing her piano, which has been a 
wonderful comfort to her. My “Piano 
Box” is not entirely weather-proof, but 
as it rarely rains in summer it affords 
sufficient protection. 

I had to have a house of my own, as I 
could not obtain a patent unless I had my 
legal residence on the land for three con- 
secutive years. The government insists 
on this requirement and, if your home- 
stead is worth having, there are always 
enough newcomers who will start a con- 
test for the claim if they are given a 
chance. But the government grants the 
homesteader a furlough of five months 
every year during which time he or she 
cae eae the land. This furlough must 
not be extended, though, not even for a 
week, as the homesteader is carefull 
watched by those who covet his land. 
Mere residence on the land, however, is 
not sufficient. The claimant must alse 
cultivate at least twenty acres the second 

ear and the third year forty acres must 
be in crop. 

Of course I am not strong enough to 
drive two teams of horses dragging a rail- 
road iron over the ground in order to clear 
it of sagebrush. For heavy work of this 
kind I have always paid cash. A neigh- 
bor brings over his team and his imple- 
ments and does the plowing, seeding, 
hauling and other heavy work for $3.50 
aday. The arrangement suits both of us, 
though it increases my cash outlay and, 
worst of all, adds to the hours of leisure 
at my disposal. So far as I can see, this 
overabundance of spare time is one of the 
worst features of homesteading. Unless 
one has the capital to improve the entire 
claim in two or three years, there are 
always long intervals when one can’t find 
anything to do except to contemplate the 
scenery and watch the hands of the clock 
go round. I never knew how much time 
there is in the world, how it refuses to be 
prodded and hurried in its snaily crawl 
until I contracted with Uncle gam to 
spend seven consecutive months in the 
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sagebrush, with the nearest neighbor 
almost out of sight and not sufficient work 
to make me forget the heat. 

It is a little better today. When I first 
came into the Escalante valley, the store 
nearest to my homestead was at Lund, 
seventeen miles away. I did not have to 
go there for my furniture, though. Most 
of it was bought from other homesteaders 
who were either going away, disappointed, 
or replaced it with better articles. Today 
Beryl, a little over a mile away, merely a 
sidetrack three years ago, has a station, 
a hotel and a store. We were in the 
wilderness three years ago; we are in the 
suburbs now. 

But the water problem is still with me. 


S I mentioned before, the land in the 

Escalante valley was to be had free 
because no one wanted it, and the lack of 
desire was caused by the lack of water. 
There is no running water of any kind for 
miles and miles and miles. To survive one 
must drill a well and set up a pump, which 
is an expensive undertaking. Sister and 
I have no wells, but the neighbor who 
lives three-quarters of a mile away has 
installed water works. He became our 
source of supply. Until I had to walk a 
mile and a half and carry every drop I 
had no conception of the value of water, 
and I never knew how much of the 
precious fluid is wasted criminally when 
you only have to turn the faucet to wash 
your hands. Water conservation became 
a religion with me. 

Since my sister was even farther from 
the well than I we kept house on the com- 
munity plan. Each day we walked the 
three-quarters of a mile to the neighbor’s 


Here I am at the door of the ‘‘Piano Box,’’ 
my castle in the sagebrush. When I filed 
on the land in 1912 there was not a tree in 
sight, clear to the horizon. The gray green 
sagebrush covered the flat valley like a 
Persian rug to the foot of the bare blue 
ranges. The nearest store was seventeen 
miles away; now it is only about a mile. 
Three years ago we were in the wilderness; 
we are in the suburbs now 


SSS aa 


for a bucket of water. One bucket we 
“banked on” to last out the day for drink- 
ing, cooking and washing purposes. At 
that time I was not at all accustomed to 
walking except for short distances on 
paved streets. Three-quarters of a mile 
over stubble and through high grass and 
brush was a good morning’s exercise; the 
distance back, lugging a heavy bucket of 
water, seemed four times longer. You 
had to be thirsty those days to permit 
yourself even the luxury of a drink. 
Looking back on the carting of that 
bucket of water I am reminded of the dry- 
farmer who, on his first visit to the big 
city, stopped in the middle of the street 
and held his sides, laughing. A sprinkling 
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wagon in full action was approaching. 
““Gee, won’t that fool be mad when he gets 
home and looks into the tank,” chuckled 
the dry-farmer. 

It was so with us. The bucket was 
never a full bucket by the time we reached 
the shack. And this bucketful of water 
had to do double, sometimes triple duty. 
We watched over it as a miser over his 
hoard. We were in truth slaves of the 
bucket. I would wash the dishes in the 
morning and put the water carefully aside 
to save for washing the dinner and supper 
dishes. By the time night came it had 
just about outlived its usefulness. My 
sister and I took turns washing our faces 
in as small a basin of water as we could 
make effectual, then save the same water 
to wash our hands the rest of the day. 
When we felt extravagant and ventured 
a bath we would save the water to wash 
our clothes. 

The water problem is not such a diffi- 
cult one now. Though I have as yet no 
well on my own place of course, not hav- 
ing my title, the neighbor delivers a barrel 
of water each week; and with just a little 
thought, economy and sole leather worn 
out on special trips with the bucket, this 
lasts fairly well. 

Getting the land fenced is always one 
of the worst jobs of a homesteader. My 
sister and I determined to put up our own 
fences in order to save money and also to 
keep ourselves busy. The summer days 
are terrifically hot, the sun beating own 
for houss with nothing to break the inten- 
sity of the rays, for there are yet no ‘rees. 
There is only a short time early in the 
morning and about an hour in the evening, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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“Wait until I call in the girl and we'll put this in writing’ 


When Strong | 
Men Meet 





— 


The Diverting Record of Several Sharp Engagements 
Between Solon C. Purvear and R. Hayes 
Gifford, at Oil City, Texas 


Acushnet, which, being known lo- 
cally as Head o’ the River, is subur- 
ban to New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, about the time Barnum’s circus got 
too big to exhibit on Pope’s Island. R. 


Ss C. PURVEAR was born in 


Hayes Gifford arrived in this world at 
Oakland, California, six months later, and 
as the “R” stood for ‘ “Rutherford” you 
can figure out the approximate period for 
yourself if you want to. They came into 
head-on collision at Oil City, Texas, which 
was altogether fitting, Oil City being three 
days’ train ride from the Golden Gate on 
the one hand and three days from Buz- 
zard’s Bay on the other. 

Hayes, when he struck Oil City, 
wrote home that he thought he was going 
to like the East. Solon C., when he ar- 
rived, said it was mighty interestin’ to be 
way out West. 


By J. Frank Davis 


Author of: The Price of Stupidity 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


But there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men meet face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the 
earth. —Kipling. 











Solon C. was as big a spendthrift as 
John D. Rockefeller. R. Hayes had no 
more idea of how to make a dollar and 
keep it than’ Andrew Carnegie. Hence 
each was “well-fixed.” Both were 
bachelors. 

Gifford’s vocation was real estate, his 
avocation architecture. Purvear, on the 
other hand, was an architect by trade 
with real estate as a side line. 

They landed in Oil City a month apart, 
in the late autumn of 1914. Someone in 
Los Angeles had told the Californian, who 


arrived first, that the place offered excep- 
tional opportunities for a good profes- 
sional booster. The Yankee came down 
because a deceased aunt had left him a 
big block of stock of the Jim Hickey Oil 
Company, and he was too suspicious to 
take the word of anyone else as to what 
it was worth. When he had been in Oil 
City long enough to learn that he need 
not have worried about its value, because 
it had none, he had become sufficiently 
impressed with the country to determine 
to remain at least long enough to win 
back expenses. Business was dull in New 
Bedford that fall anyway. 

So he sent for Mrs. Morris, his younger 
sister, a comfortably rounded and cheer- 
ful widow, to keep house for him, and 
leased two office rooms in the Woodmen’s 
Building, right under the electric sign that 
for four hours each evening glared at all 
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Marguerite surveyed Mr. Hicks without favor 


comers: “‘Welcome. W.O. W.”. He also 
hired the furniture that the last tenant 
had left in lieu of rent, had his name let- 
tered on the door, and got him a stenog- 
rapher. 

The office was well located, the late 
tenant’s desks and chairs adequate and 
the lettering on the door reasonably artis- 
tic, but Solon C. stubbed his toe on the 
stenog. And she looked all right, at that, 
and sounded all right, too—to him. What 
he missed was that she neither looked nor 
sounded right to the Native Sons. They 
thought she was putting on lugs. They 
were right. 

Miss Marguerite Reilly was a cute and 
excessively well-dressed little thing. 
Queer how little things can affect impor- 
tant events—like the time Mrs. William 
P. Achilles forgot to let go of the boy’s 
heel, or the incident of the geese that 
waked up Rome, or that day when Merkle 
failed to touch second. 

She just happened to be in Oil City be- 
cause the doctor in Broadway (Broadway, 
South Boston, not New York) had told 
Michael J. Reilly, her. father, that his 
lungs wouldn’t last through another New 
England winter, and Mrs. McCormick’s 
son Hugh, who was a traveler (the Mc- 
Cormicks lived in the flat below the 
Reillys in the C Street three-decker), knew 
a well-driller in Oil City who was able to 
ag him an outdoor job. So Mr. 

eilly asked the school committee to 


grant him a two years’ 

leave of absence, put- 

ting a substitute janitor in his place, 
and moved with his lares and penates. to 
Texas. 

Miss Marguerite, who was the principal 
lare and penate of the Reilly outfit, ob- 
jected to leaving the classic shades of 
Boston, where she had a position in a 
Court Street real estate office, but Michael 
J. was adamant. 

“Until ye’re twinty-w an,” said he, “‘an’ 
that’s a year yet, ye’ll live where I say, 
Maggie eilly. After that pray Gawd 
ye’ll have more sinse than t’ think ye arre 
th’ same kind i iv people as Missus Jawn 
P. Hunnewell.” 

At this unappreciative, not to say 
brutal remark, i aio wept bitterly 
—but she resigned her Court Street posi- 
tion without marked effect on the pros- 
perity of her employer’s business, and 
packed her trunk. Mother was her sole 
comfort in that hour of sorrow. 

er ‘is Himself is sick these days,” she 
said. “Little he undherstands ye have 
th’ manners now iv a lady an’ hate t’ go 
to a far counthry like this Texis an’ leave 
behind ye th’—th’— 

“Culture,” supplied the sobbing Mar- 
guerite. She pronounced it “Cul-chaw.” 

Pronunciation was Miss Reilly’s long 
suit. She carefully and _ostentatiously 
spoke the dialect that C Street imagines 
is current on Commonwealth Avenue. In 


her heart she was confident one couldn’t 
tell the difference—over the telephone, 
say—between her accent and that of the 
lady members of the Sears family. And 
her manner in public was Siatetly such 
as she fancied Mrs. John L. Gardner’s 
might be if someone who had butted into 
Mrs. Jack’s Italian villa on a public exhi- 
bition day were to presume to tell her she 
ought to hang that latest Botticelli in the 
Rembrandt room. 

So she said “Cul-chaw.” 

“Shure, that’s th’ wurrd!” cried Mrs. 
Reilly admiringly. “But ’tis not for long 
we'll oin’, Gawd willin’! Perhaps 
Himself will be able t’ come back another 

ear, an’ in th’ meantime think how fine 
twill be t’ see furrin parts an’ all th’ wild 
cowboys an’ Ingins an’ th’ like same as in 
‘Th’ Sheriff’s Swateheart’ at th’ Palace 
Dhream.” 

Thus it befell that Marguerite was in 
Oil City, willing to accept a position, 
when Solon C. Purvear prepared to open 
his new office and looked around for a girl 
to tend shop, answer the telephone and 
write his letters. Naturally, her Boston 
experience told with him. Her dialect, 
too. New Bedford may not be far from 
Boston, bit Whaling City folk are not 
necessarily up on the niceties of the Back 
Bay accent. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Along the willows steelhe 
burst from the depths 


| RPRISING fish, the — steelhead! 
Most surprising, the Humboldt 
ounty brand—the kind they grow 
in Eel River, California! 
ou will picture to your mind’s eye 
half the world’s visible supply of whale- 
bone and india rubber compressed into a 
compass of, say, 2 feet, 3 inches in one 
dimension, 6 inches in the other, you will 
have 2 more or less striking portrait of the 
first of them to which I was introduced. 
Perhaps I exaggerate. Perhaps, after all, 
it was only a quarter of all the whalebone 
and india rubber. However, as it wasn’t 
my fish anyway I can afford to be moder- 
ate. A friend of mine had hold of it, or 
it had hold of my friend, one couldn’t be 
sure; and after the two of them had 
wrestled themselves ashore I went after 
them and helped choke the fish to death, 
at the same time beating it over the nose 
with a club. 
Then we got out the scales and weighed 
it. Seven pounds, four ounces it weighed; 
and | thought something must be wrong 
with the scales. 
My friend said no. He said it was only 
a moderate-sized fish. As he said it he 
waved his hand nonchalantly. Just like 
that. Only a fair fish, y’ know. 
Only a fair fish, what? Oh, yes. Once 
he had taken one of 12 or 16 pounds, 
something like that; and he started in to 
tell me about it. As he started in at the 
beginning, though, and the afternoon was 
waxing on, I didn’t wait for him to finish. 
I went to fishing. I wished to take a 
steelhead; and as it looked easy, more or 
less so in a way of speaking, I wished to 
do it at once. So, as I say, I fished. 
To be short about it, I got a steelhead, 
too. It was eight days later—you follow 
me, don’t you?—days, not minutes. 
unt ’em—8. 
7? like to stop here for a minute. In 

every fish story, the kind especially 
you read in magazines that have bird 
dogs, grizzly bears, moose and so forth on 
the covers, not just girls, the writer 
always slips in the fact modestly, in a shy, 
violet-like way, that he is the lineal de- 
scendant of old John J. Walton—or is it 
zaak?—and that what he doesn’t know 
about fish and fishing is not worth know- 


5 


If 5 


ad 


*‘Oh Harry! Oh fellows!’’ 

ing anyway. So gather about the camp- 
fire, boys; it happened this way; and, 
say, talk about your Speckled Beauties! 
You know how it is, don’t you? In the 
story the reel screams; it always screams; 
and “old Limberlop,” the writer’s faith- 
ful I. X. L.—or is it Leonard?—bends 
double, always double, humming with the 
strain, after which the fish leaps into the 
sunlight, ever the sunlight, ever the leap, 
and there and then flashes like a bar of 
silver. In the tale, too, is always some- 
one named “Doc” or “‘Bill,” “Doc” nor- 
mally; and after the fish has been “given 
the butt,” or whatever it is you give a fish 
when you give it to him, and when he’s 
been fought “inch by inch” until he’s 
“killed” or “creeled” or what it is that is 
done to a fish by a writer that knows just 


how to do it and isn’t ashamed to show 


you he does, the fish is weighed, where- 
upon the “Doc” and the writer talk it 
over, the “Doc” slapping the writer, 
Harry Hailfellow, on the back, telling 
him how skilful he is, and Harry mod- 
estly disclaiming the honor—that ‘he 
knows so much about fish and fishing 
anyway the fish didn’t stand any show. 

Well, who am I to batter down time- 


worn tradition? 

{3 was on a Saturday, late in Septem- 
ber, that I dropped in at Fernbridge, 

the point where first I attacked Eel river. 

At half past 2, that or thereabouts, I made 





Mr. Foster, holding the trophy of 
an eight days’ campaign 


my maiden cast over the pool in front of 
Goe’s Fishing Tavern. The river was 
alive with fish; from the bridge above you 
could see them in schools, lying ranked 
along the bottom; and here was I that 
knew all about fish and fishing! So up to 
the den, fellows, and listen! 

I fished, and it was about ten minutes 
before dark that doubt first began to 
assail me. Four hours of fishing, a pool 
filled with fish, and the net result: one— 
count it!—one miserable half-pounder! 

Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale; 

But all the water that he had 
Was in his mother’s pail. 

Something was wrong. I was almost 
sure of it. 

Consider the circumstances. Here was 
I, the heir to all the ages from Peter down 
to Izaak, old Walton himself—from Izaak, 
I say, then on down to the best of them 
in the Round-the-Campfire, I-tell-you- 
boys school of fishing fact and fiction; yet 
all I’d taken was one measly half-pounder. 
Wrong? Yes, but it couldn’t be I that 
was wrong. 

Hadn’t I fished all the Atlantic seaboard 
from Florida to Maine, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland? Hadn’t I dry-flied the 
chalk streams abroad as well? Of course 
I had. In all the whole school of Once-a- 
Month campfire boys I knew none, in 
fact, that had a better opinion of his skill. 

Why, just a fortnight before, just to 
mention it, I’d been fishing Rangeley lake, 
all the way across the continent; and as a 
final coup to end the fishing there, hadn’t 
I raised, hooked, played and netted a 
-pound brook trout, a fontinalis? Yes, 
and hadn’t half a dozen other anglers, all 
good fishermen—none so good as myself, 
maybe, none writing for the sporting 
magazines or otherwise about themselves 
—hadn’t these same six good men and 
true tried to take that trout and failed? 
Never mind! Three thousand miles I’d 
come; I’d fished four hours, yet I hadn’t 
taken a steelhead! 

Something must be wrong with my 
tackle. It must be that, of course. 

But no! Wasn’t my rod a Leonard? 
they always are in fishing stories; that 
or a Hawes. Besides, wasn’t my reel a 
Hardy; and there was my line, too, 42 
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The long pool beneath the white arches of the Ferndale bridge lay pellucid in the sunlight 


yards of double-tapered, vacuum-dressed 
oiled-silk. Then my leader, nine feet of 
tapered gut; my flies as well. As flies, 
the flies too were all they should be. No, 
rod, reel, line, leader and flies, nothing 
seemed wrong with the tackle. 

But what could it be? 

I didn’t know. The next day I went 
at it again. 

It was 8 o'clock when I pushed off 
from the landing, ‘‘old Limberlop” my 
trusty Leonard tournament rod in my 
hand. You notice I was using a tourna- 
ment; all the best fishing writers do. 
However, the mist had risen, the long 
pool beneath the white arches of Fern. 
dale bridge lay pellucid in the sunlight. 
Over its surface the firse breath of the 
day’s wind played in fiaws; and along the 
willows by the edge, salmon and steelhead 
ever and anon burst from the depths with 
a sudden resounding slosh! There were 
dozens of fish, hundreds literally, lying in 
the pool; and sculling rapidly along the 
shallows, I reached the end of the water 
drew in my oars, and started the first 
drift back to the bridge. 

I cast and I cast. Harry Hailfellow 
could not have done it better. The 
feathered lure—mark the “feathered,” 
mark the “lure” —fell lightly as thistle- 
down. You can mark the “thistle-down” 
too, if you like. Nothing happened, 
though. Notathing. Not to me, at any 
rate. Halfway down the pool, though, I 
heard a yell; then something sailed into 
the air over near the willows. 

The something was a steelhead. 

The “Doc” was fishing over there. 
I didn’t know the “Doc,” but I’d read 


about him. Ina recent issue of one of our 


best sporting prints the “Doc” had 
figured largely. The tale told how the 
“Doc” was a great artist with the fly-rod, 
as great almost as he was with the forceps; 
only now, in place of flies, the “Doc” was 
baiting with salmon roe. Fact! I won- 
dered if Harry Hailfellow would have said 
“Fie!”, or had Harry, too, spawn-fished? 
However, a steelhead having investigated 
the large gob of “spaghetti” the “Doc” 
had on with, the said steelhead was 
now resenting what it had swallowed. It 
leaped into the sunlight, all right. In 
addition, after standing on its tail, it 
scurried briefly for ten or fifteen feet 
along the surface. Afterwards, entirely 
forgetting its dignity, it hopped, skipped 
and jumped several times in as many 
directions; and reversing itself, then 
stood upon its head. Meanwhile the 
“Doc,” faithfully following all the best 
rubber-stamp directions of the best school 
of campfire writing, was “giving it the 
butt,” reeling it in “inch by inch” and 
otherwise living up to the eminence 
accorded him in the August issue, all 
bookstands, price 15 cents, only a dollar 
and a half the year. 

He shone with determination and sal- 
mon spawn. He reeled and reeled. The 
only flaw, in fact, to an otherwise perfect 
performance was that just about this 
time the steelhead, making other arrange- 
ments, all at once decided to go elsewhere; 
and going there, the fish took with it the 
“Doc’s” double-twisted leader, the two 
hooks baited with “‘spaghetti,”’ and about 
twenty yards of the “Doc’s” oiled-silk 
line. 

I resumed my fishing. So did the 
“Doc.” I still stuck to the fly, but the 


“Doc” was more catholic. Flies do all 
right when you're writing about it, but 
just for fishing the “Doc” preferred sal- 
mon roe. Reckatis: he wanted fish. 
Nothing still happened. Having fished 
the drift, I rowed back up wind, and 
started in again. It was not, in fact, until 
half past 9 that anything did happen. 
Then it happened! 


I HAD not lost faith in myself, faith, 
either, in my trusty Leonard, my reel, 
I had not even lost 
may have lost, of course, a 
little of the fine wire-edged keenness of 


flies. 


my line, m ef 
courage. 


my desire; but still I cast and cast. Then, 
all at once, all in an instant, Eel river 
seemed to rise in the air and explode. 

I will try now to be moderate. One de- 
feats one’s own purpose in the descriptive 
by becoming too superlative. 

As near as I can remember, what oc- 
curred, occurred at a point about thirty 
feet from the boat. The flies s: ailing 
lightly through the air, hovered an in- 
stant over the water, then dropped softly 
to the dimpling wave. Resting them an 
instant, I had just begun to draw them 
toward me, when directly beneath them 
a sort of seismic upheaval burst from the 
river's bed, and with the tail fly as its 
pivotal center, the convulsion spread - 
self violently from that axis outward. 
instant afterwards, disclosed within this 
swirling vortex, I-had a momentary gle am 
of something flashing white, upon whic 
the flash as instantly disappeared, leaving 
behind it that tumultuous upheaval of the 
waters, now swirling in a mound. Thata 
fish, a mere fish, was in any sense respon- 
sible for this, I of course doubted. A 
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dynamite bomb might have been held 
accountable, that or a liner’s screw; but, 
still, still let me be moderate. Let me say 
the swirl, that convulsive uprearing of 
Eel river, was comparable to the swirl of 
anoar-blade. Sporting writers all use the 
term. As the swirl of an oar-blade, then, 
Eel river did swirl. 

Subsequently, I struck. 

You know how it’s done. Harry Hail- 
fellow always does it with a neat turn of 
the wrist, just the wrist, nothing more. 

It does not even jar the watch. Yes, as I 
say, 1 struck. 

The steelhead, meanwhile, had gone 
elsewhere. 

That day, feverishly employed in the 
task, the attempt to take a steelhead, I 
occasioned no less than seven others of 
those same seismic disturbances in the 
depth: of Fernbridge pool. The next day 
Icreated nine. Goingup! The day after- 
wards. something like eleven occurred; 
but after that I ceased to count. Day 
after day I’d sally forth, and day after day 
Leviathan would come busting at the 


flies, only to depart unscotched. By this 7 


time the conviction, sad as it was, had 
settle’ on me that something surely was 
wrons. 

Enlightenment at this point came to 
me in the person of a chance acquaint- 
ance. It was just after I’d made one of 
my eriodic bungles. 

ullo,”’ said a voice. 

“Oh, hullo,” I mumbled; and a boat 
came bumping alongside. 

I do not think that Harry Hailfcllow, 
as a fisherman, would have approved of 
the person in the boat. He did not wear 
akhaki outing shirt with pleated pockets 
on the breast. He did not have on a 
sombrero, nor was there tied about his 
neck one of those red or blue bandana 
handkerchiefs which all our best cowboy 
sporting writers wear when they have 
their pictures taken. He wore just 
clothes, a derby hat too into the bargain, 
if I’m not mistaken. I was, in fact, a little 
aloof about him myself until I happened 
to notice his rod. It was a good rod. It 
was just as good as mine was; and so was 
the reel, the line, the leader and the fies. 
It struck me then that the stranger 





Eight Days: 


might be there to fish, not merely to have 
his picture taken. 

In the bottom of his boat was also an 
8-pound steelhead. 

“Any luck?” he inquired. 

No. No luck whatever. I admitted 
as much. I admitted also that the same 
condition had now prevailed for eight 
days, hand running. My visitor gave a 
grunt. In return I begged him to tell me 
what was wrong with my rod, my reel, 
my line and my flies. 

Taking the rod, he inspected it. Then 
he inspected the flies, the line and the reel. 

Again he grunted. 

“Nothing wrong with the rod, nothing 
wrong with the line, nothing wrong, 
either, with the flies.” Again he gave it 
the once-over. “Not a_ thing,” he 
grunted. 

Yes, but something was wrong. I knew 
it now. I was sure of it. 

He told me then, what it was. 

“Tt’s you,” he said. 

What’s more, he was right. 


’*VE been watching you,” grunted my 
adviser; ‘“‘when you raise a fish you 
take the fly away from him. You have 
to be quick, of course; but you’re too 
quick. "Tow get into my boat, if you like, 
and I'll show you.’ 

He did, too. I got into his boat, and in 
five minutes or thereabouts I learned 
more than Harry Hailfellow would have 
listened to in a lifetime. 

First, not more than 30 or 35 feet of 
line, thirty the better. Then slow with 
the ‘fly. Let it rest a moment once it hits 
the water, after which draw it slowly 
toward you. Then there was the strike. 
My new acquaintance had fished about 
half the first drift I made with him when 
a steelhead came to the fly. 

It came with a rush. “Oh, hullo,” 
grunted my instructor, “here’s one now.” 
Afterwards he struck; not any of your 
wrist business but a good, steady whang. 
He did not jerk, of course; he merely 
planted the hook firmly where it was 
calculated to do the most good. 

I wish Harry had been there. That 
steelhead, incidentally, weighed nine 
pounds; and as a source of potential 
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dynamic energy, one might well transcribe 
the pounds into tons. Harry, , Perhaps, 
might have “given it the butt,” but not 
even Harry, gt Aa would have done 
that more than once. It was in the air 
most of the time; and while it was there 
the Eureka person let it soar as it willed, 
in the meanwhile sculling himself quietly 
ashore. Then, after the first bloom of 
those aerial transports had become 
quieted,‘ the said, Eureka person went to 
work. 

Ten or twelve minutes later the steel- 
head lay gasping on the shingle, a bright 
cock-fish, fresh run from the sea, its 
flanks tinged with paleiridescent pinkness. 

Time, half past 3. Eager to apply in 
pricnes what Thad just seen and learned, 

went at it again. 

At 3.45 I had hold of my first, my 


original steelhead. 


HE gentleman—for, truly, if ever a 
fish was a gentleman, this one was— 
came to the fly with a surge. I see the 
vision yet. The fly, a yellowish California 
coachman, No. 10 in size, fell to the water, 
hung there a fractional instant; and then, 
just as I moved it toward me, it was 
ee 
ngulfed is the word, indeed. There 
was that quick, vital tumult in the depths; 
the water heaved, whirling with a flash of 
white; and as the fish, emerging, flopped 
at the fly, I let him take it. Steady on 
was the word now. He took it. Then 
when I knew he’d taken it, I struck. 

This time I had him. 

The rod chugged, there was an instant’s 
poser Immediately upon that, the Hum- 

oldt county landscape rose into the air 
and swam before my ken, a chaotic mé- 
lange of sky and water indescribably 
mixed with fish. 

I seemed to see steelhead in the air. I 
seemed to see steelhead catapulting along 
the surface. Steelhead, it seemed, filled 
every angle of that quick moment’s dis- 
ordered vision. Then, as instantly, the 
shoals, swarms, myriads of steelhead 
appeared to disappear, after which, forty 
or fifty yards away, a single shape, a cres- 
cent of minted silver, vaulted skyward 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The white spot you see is a steelhead, breaking water. 


Surprising fish, the steelhead, most surprising the Eel river brand! 
The world’s visible supply of whalebone and rubber seems compressed into the compass of one fish 





EXCUSE ME! 


Observations by the Recruiting Officer of a Company 
of the National Guard 


HE Congress of the United States 

may legislate for preparedness; 

the President may plead for it, 

the press preach about it, and this 
one big fact remains— 

The youth of America refuse to become 
prepared for military duty. 

hey may not be too proud to fight. 
But they certainly are too proud to pre- 
pare. In the event of national necessity 
there is little doubt that a million men 
would “spring to arms’”—and would not 
know how to carry them; be ignorant of 
the correct way to march; understand 
none of the rudiments of ordinary camp 
life. And if they were compelled “‘to dig 
themselves in,” as were a like number of 
Germans or French in the same space of 
time, they would literally dig their own 
graves! Of the science of modern warfare 
they would be entirely’ in the dark, and 
a detriment and absolute danger to the 
few thousand trained troops we now 
have. 

It is a shocking thing to hear an Ameri- 
can youth declare that he refuses to pre- 
pare himself against the time of his 
country’s need for him, and yet countless 
thousands of them today take that posi- 
tion. And they are more positive in their 
assertions when the country is in seeming 
need of trained men than in other times. 
Let the President discuss the submarine 
situation with Germany, and immediately 
the American youth launches an excuse 
to escape military preparedness. 
American troops crowd .the border of 
Mexico and our pursuit of Villistas seems 
likely to bring about intervention the 
average American youth entrenches him- 
self behind a bulwark of self-sufficiency 
and fires his heavy artillery of criticism at 
men in high places. He not only does not 
want to fight—and none of us does—but 
he doesn’t want to be prepared to fight 
in the event he has to take: tip arms. 


Ts is the alarming situation con- 
fronting this country today. While 
Congress. deliberates over plans for 
strengthening the military arm of the 
nation and provides for an army on paper, 
every military officet in the United States 
realizes that unless there is a sudden 
change. of sentiment it would be utterly 
impossible to recruit a, standing army of 
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“The youth of America 
may not be too proud to 
Sight but apparently they 
are too proud to prepare” 





reasonable size, while the National Guard, 
except in a few striking instances, would 
not meet adequately the requirements of 
an army of the first line. 

There may be many reasons for our 
military helplessness, but the funda- 
mental one is because the young men of 
the country are not interested in what may 
happen. There is some patriotism among 
the youth of the United States. They 
are as willing as of old to applaud the 
Flag, ard by word of mouth are still the 
champions of the world. But they posi- 
tively will not sacrifice one night at the 
movies or an afternoon in the bleachers 
for the lofty purpose of helping their 
beloved country to do the one thing which 
all authorities agree must be done—be 
ready to compel peace by being prepared 
for war. 

When I was designated recruiting of- 
ficer of a company of Coast Artillery 
Reserves, National Guard of California, 
I promised inyself that I should repay the 
captain who had honored me so signally 
by recruiting the largest and certainly 
the best company in the United States. 
In looking over the situation I discovered 
that there had been little or no systematic 
effort on the Pacific Coast to obtain the 
cooperation of employers in recruiting 
the National Guard, so I set about bring- 
ing to the attention of the concerns that 
employ hundreds of men each these im- 
portant facts: 

In the interests of national prepared- 
ness, the state of California maintains ten 
companies of Coast Artillery Reserves at 
San Francisco. Of course, the state main- 
tains other organizations—infantry, signal 
corps, field artillery, hospital corps and 


naval militia, in all the number being 4590 
officers and men; but we are dealing now 
with happenings in the city of San |'ran- 
cisco, which surely would be a prize for 
any invading force and certainly must be 
safeguarded with mighty guns, and, more 
than all else, men behind the guns who 
could drop detonating projectiles into 
the vitals of enemy naval vessels offs hore. 
It is the duty of these Coast Artillery 
Reserves to be efficient in the operation 
of the long-range guns and mortars that 
guard the Golden Gate. 

The Reserves are trained at the State 
Armory, a magnificent building erected 
and equipped at a cost of $500,000. The 
War Department prescribes and super- 
vises the drill and instruction of officers 
and men, thereby making for efficiency. 
In addition to the equipment for military 
purposes, the Armory has a fine gym- 
nasium, shower baths, swimming tank, 
and each company has its own club- 
rooms for the convenience of its members. 
Surely these are the attractions of a city 
club, and they are all absolutely free to 
the guardsman, save that he shall enlist 
for a period of three years, attend one 
encampment of two weeks annually, for 
which he is paid, and participate in a 
reasonable number of drills during the 
year. The total number of such drills 
would not exceed fifty-two, or one a week, 
and if a guardsman will attend seventy- 
five per cent of these he will be doing 
much more than the average. 


& aywe first employer to whom I went 
has 750 eligible young men on his pay- 
roll. He was enthusiastic about his em- 
ployees joining the National Guard. 
“The Guard makes for better citizen- 
ship and better citizenship insures better 
employees,” was the logical way he put it. 
So this employer forthwith posted notices 
throughout his vast establishment agree- 
ing to give all employees who joined the 
National Guard time off, with pay, to 
perform any military duty that might 
arise, and in addition each would receive 
his regular two weeks’ vacation with pay. 
Inasmuch as the annual encampment 1s 
for a period of two weeks, this employer 
was giving his employees a full month o} 
every year, with pay and without loss 0 
any rights as to seniority of service. 
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Thi: is the swimming-pool in a Western armory of the National Guard. 
young men of America apparently hesitate to dive. 


Excuse Me: Arthur Dunn 


It typifies the cold plunge of preparedness into which the 
In the case of this particular pool, a club of young men was offered the armory for 


headquarters, in the interest of recruiting. The offer was declined. The club would have liked the convenience because its members 
went in for swimming, but each member had a girl who also liked swimming and, as the girls couldn’t go to the armory, it might break 


I went away from that establishment 
elated. The enlistments from that place 
alone would fill up the thinned ranks of 
our company, I assured myself. I would 
be commended by the company com- 
mander, complimented by the colonel, 
and envied by all fellow officers. 

But none of this happened. Not a 
single man employed in that establish- 
ment enlisted in the National Guard! 
Not one of them paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the generous offer of their em- 
ployer. They didn’t want to be prepared 
for anything, save the serious business of 
having a good time, untied and untram- 
meled. I suggested a meeting of em- 
“ighes: and although it was requested 
y the heads of all departments not over 
a dozen put in an appearance, and of these 
three were cripples, and therefor ineligible, 
and another confessed a willingness to 
join the National Guard but his heart 
was too weak. The others? Frankly 
they were hearkening more to the honking 
of the passing jitney than they were to 
the clarion call of country. 

The second employer I visited decided 
to extend to twenty men the privileges 
granted by the employer cited in the first 
instance. Today, after many months of 
effort, five men have come from that es- 
tablishment. One of these is a boy six- 
teen years old, and I doubt not it was 
necessary to shrink the tape measure a bit 
in his case. 

A third instance was a real shock. I 
became acquainted with the leaders of a 
young men’s club numbering twenty-five 
recently graduated from high school. 
Here was an opportunity to get, at one 
potshot, as it were, the very kind of ma- 
terial we required for artillery work, the 
young man of fair education who, in time, 
would become good militia officers. I 


up the club if they joined the National Guard 


spoke to the president, secretary and one 
or two of the leading spirits of the club. 
Their little organization had no head- 
quarters and they saw the opportunity of 
having all the comforts of home without 
cost to them. They promised to talk 
over the matter with their membership 
and we fixed an evening upon which the 
entire club would visit the armory and be 
shown around the establishment. The 
appointed night no one put in an appear- 
ance, and upon inquiry these were the 
reasons assigned: 

1. “We go in for swimming a great 
deal. Each of us fellows has a girl and 
the girls are all good swimmers. The 
girls wouldn’t go to the armory to swim 
(because they couldn’t), and it might 
break up our club. Say, my girl is some 
water baby!” 

2. “We might get into war with Ger- 
many. My father is a German, and I 
don’t want to mix in that kind of affair. 
Besides, there’s Mexico.” 

3. “My father was thirty years in the 
regular army. He doesn’t want me to be 
mixed up with it even remotely.” 

“Another note went to Germany, 
didn’t it? And we’re pretty close to the 
Mexican border, aren’t we? Good night!” 

I could .go on multiplying these senti- 
ments, expressed with amazing frankness 
by young Americans aged between 19 and 
24 years, the type of youth you would 
expect naturally to be eager for any ad- 
venture. But when you analyze these 
statements you are startled that the spirit 
of the fathers has waned, and you wonder 
what the outcome will be. Undoubtedly 
were the United States to become em- 
broiled in war, there would be a rush to 
the recruiting offices on the part of young 
men eager to serve under the colors, but 
these would be just as unprepared as they 


are today, and would have to be drilled 
and instructed for a period of months 
before they would become efficient sol- 
diers ready for the serious business of war. 

Nor is apathy the only deterrent to the 
upbuilding of the National Guard. That 
can be overcome, in time. We can edu- 
cate the boys that they will be preparing 
for higher citizenship by performing their 
full duty to the state, and we need not 
despair altogether about our military 
situation. The United States has been 
training its citizenry for generations in 
the art of evading law and scofhing at 
order, and it is too much, perhaps to ex- 
pect that our young men will become 
converted in a day to the serious business 
of government. 


BS there is a real menace threatening 
the nation’s effort to be prepared in 
a military sense. It is the open i 


of organized union labor to the National 
Guard. Though the forty-eight Na- 
tional Guard units have been established 
by law for the purpose of repelling in- 
vasion and maintaining order, there is 
scarcely a labor union which does not 
oppose the National Guard, forbiddin 
the membership to join the Guard, sua 
threatening with expulsion from the 
union any man who takes up training for 
national defense. In countless hundreds 
of instances, in every state in the Union, 
National Guardsmen have been given 
discharges by commanding officers be- 
cause they were threatened with loss of 
osition by some walking delegate. 
his condition is not peculiar to any one 
locality. It is universal. In nine cases 
out of ten the agitation against the Na- 
tional Guard is fomented by foreign-born 
persons and denunciatory resolutions are 
(Continued on page 8 3) 
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The Panama Canal 


ATE in 1915 a German geologist 
inspected the Panama Canal, 
more especially that part of it 
subject to periodic slides. The 

conclusions he arrived at were laid down 
in two articles published in a Berlin paper. 
They were not reassuring. The scientist 
maintained that the United States had 
failed to make an adequate geological 
examination of the danger zone before 
investing its four hundred million dollars; 
he asserted that the eruptive rocks of 
volcanic origin, the slippery, unstable 
sedimentary deposits subject to a heavy 
annual rainfall, liable also to disturbance 
by earthquake shocks, might not stay in 
their appointed places, and he predicted 
that the Canal would be closed by slides 
off and on for an indefinite period. 

What are the real, deep-down, un- 
varnished facts concerning the Canal 
slides? 

On page 13 SUNSET presents an article 
written by Dr. John C. Branner, the emi- 
nent geologist and member of the scien- 
tific commission sent to the Zone to study 
the slides. Dr. Branner’s simple, clear 
description of geological conditions in the 
Canal area is not reassuring. Stated very 
baldly, one must conclude from the 
learned doctor’s statement-of facts that 
the engineers have calmly removed the 


The commission of learned scientists investigating the Canal slides last December. 


support of huge masses of unstable ma- 
terial subject to tropical deluges, that 
increasing masses of this material are be- 
ginning to move toward the big cut and 
that the only remedy of the engineers 
consists of—more dredges. Temporarily 
the dredges have won; at present writing 
the channel is open, but many times the 
amount of material already lifted out of 
the Canal prism—at sixty cents a yard— 
is waiting along the banks, ready to move 
forward as soon as the summer cloud- 
bursts have greased the skids. 

“But when one sees the sliding area 
extending further and further away from 
the Canal, the volume of the moving 
masses gradually getting bigger and 
bigger and the very hills themselves 
toppling over and adding to the con- 
fusion he feels that some way 
ought to be found to make the hills stay 
where they are.” 

“A partial remedy has been looked for 
in the lowering of the new slope of the 
sides of the Canal, but whether the new 
slope will stand in a region of seven feet 
of rainfall nobody really knows. We can 
only guess at it and hope.” 

These are quotations from Dr. Bran- 
ner’s article. They lead to the question: 
Was the nature of the material through 
which the Canal was dug, was the amount 
of rain falling on this material, was the 
effect of water on this material unknown 


to the builders? Was the geological 
formation carefully determined and t::ken 
into consideration in selecting the route 
of the Canal? When the earth bega:: to 
move into the Canal prism, was anyt!:ing 
done, were any steps taken to stop the 
movement at its source? It all seems: 
simply stated now. But why now? 

good many dams have been buil: i 
the United States when the builders 
not know upon what kind of a founda‘ 
they were building—often with di 
trous results. Too often the engin e 
impatient to make the dirt fly, has fa: 
to base his plans upon the painstak: 
preliminary investigations of the scien 
tist. Considering the things that h 
happened, the Panama Canal appears to 
be another testimonial to the splendid 
technical efficiency, to the genius for or- 
ganization of the American engineer— 
and to the impatient haste, the craze for 
action ahead of thorough knowledge of all 
factors that is one of the faults of the 
national character. 


Consequences on a Sliding Scale 


FTER a pause of seven months the 
Canal was reopened for traffic 
April 16. Unfortunately there 
was no traflic. 


During the first 
two weeks after the reopening only one 
vessel reached Pacific Coast ports via the 
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The members are, from left to right: R. B. Potter, 


secretary; A. P. Davis, chief engineer U. S. Reclamation Service; C. R. Van Hise, president of the University of Wisconsin, formerly 

professor of geology; J. R. Freeman, consulting engineer; J. C. Branner, president emeritus of Stanford University, formerly head 

professor of geology; R. C. Carpenter, professor of experimental engineering, Cornell University; H: L. Abbott, engineer, brigadicr- 

general U. S. Army; H. F. Reid, professor of dynamical geology, Johns Hopkins University; Whitman Cross, U. S. Geological 
Survey; J. F. Hayford, director of the college of engineering, Northwestern University 
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Instead of five companies with 


Canal. 


fleets of modern vessels operating 
through the Canal on railroad schedule, 
only one concern maintained an irregular 


service. In 1916 the tonnage of goods 
moving between the East and West coasts 
by water was the smallest for four decades. 
Of course the world-wide shortage of 
bottoms and the alluring charter rates in 
the war trade helped to keep the coast-to- 
coast water traffic down, but the abandon- 
ment of this traffic would not have been 
complete if the Canal had remained open. 
The shipping companies, knowing that 
the war and its profits must end some 
time, would not have handed their busi- 
ness, carefully built up in the time when 
trans-shipment at Tehuantepec or Pan- 
ama was necessary, to the transconti- 
nenta! railroads on a platter; at least a 
part of their fleets would have remained 
on the run. 

It inay be accepted as a fact that, unless 
dredying is supplemented by preventive 
measires, slides will continue to fill the 
Cana‘ prism at intervals for an indefinite 

erio.', that traffic through the Canal will 

e in errupted for weeks and months at a 
time .nd that the expense of removing the 
slide inaterial will add millions to the in- 
vestrient. As a commercial undertaking 
the ( anal will be a flat failure unless con- 
tinucus traffic through the waterway can 
be guaranteed; if extensive delays due to 
slides occur every fall when the effect of 
the summer deluge is felt, schedules, 
rates and contracts will be disturbed so 
frequently that fifty per cent of the 
Canal’s usefulness will be gone, even if 
the closed season lasts for only a few 
weeks at a time. 

Aside from its commercial aspect, the 


Panama Canal was designed to be one of 


the country’s most important defensive 
works. A continuation of the slides at 
frequent intervals will render the ditch 
worthless as a defense measure. No 
enemy of the United States will be ac- 
commodating enough to wait with an 
attack until the dredges have cleared the 
channel. In fact, it may be safely prophe- 
sied that an attack will be timed to coin- 
cide with an extensive shifting and 
moving of the Canal banks. 

Half a Canal is worse than no Canal. 
Muffled exclamations of admiration will 
not stop the slides. Unless the slides are 
stopped, definitely and permanently, the 
Canal is a failure as a commercial under- 
taking and a defense measure. Dredging 
the debris will not stop the slides. Accu- 
rate knowledge of every factor bearing on 
the slides, their causes and courses is 
needed; the nation’s four-hundred-million- 
dollar investment needs a constructive 
policy in regard to geological conditions 
to be preserved at its face value. 


Mexico and Nicaragua 


HE present ruler of Nicaragua 1s 
maintained in power at the point 
of American bayonets; in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo American 
armed forces are protecting the de facto 
governments, helping these governments 
to keep things in order and decency; in 
the republic of Panama American influ- 
ence is dominant, revolutions have 
ceased because an American garrison is 
almost within call of the policeman’s 
whistle. When the patriots of Cuba de- 
cided to do their balloting with bullets, 
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Will they float? If they do, driftwood gathering will be a popular sport on Puget Sound. 
Seattle deputy sheriffs are here throwing 1800 cases of perfectly good beer into the Sound. 
Numerous raids in the new prohibition territory have lately been productive of ‘‘wet’’ 
Washington may soon see a determined effort to repeal the prohibition law 


results. 


the glint of the sun on American steel 
caused them to change their minds, 

Only Mexico can go on a bloody de- 
bauch without interference by the United 
States, yet more American men have been 
murdered, more American women have 
been violated, more American propert 
has been destroyed in Mexico than in all 
the other turbulent Latin-American coun- 
tries combined. Why? 

Is there any difference between Nicar- 
agua and its problems and the puzzle pre- 
sented by Mexico, except in size? 


De Facto Governments 


ARLY in May it became apparent 
that the de facto government in 
Mexico was about to change hands 
again. Alvaro Obregon, the one- 

armed station agent who became minister 
of war, seemed to be ready to put his hand 
on the steering wheel of the battered 
Mexican Tin Lizzie, quietly superseding 
Don Venustiano of the whiskers. Obre- 
gon graciously granted the United States 
the privilege of shipping hay over Mexican 
railroads to its army; Obregon gallantly 
promised not to attack the American 
troops chasing Villa if they would make 
themselves exceedingly scarce; Obregon 
assured the United States of his undying 
friendship and thorough cooperation if 
the American troops would continue the 
pursuit of Villa by marching north while 
the bandit chief headed south. To facili- 
tate this strategic pursuit, Obregon con- 
sented to the use of the Mexican North- 
western railroad whose tracks consider- 
ately end barely two hundred miles below 
the line. Fresh graves containing Ameri- 
can soldier: may be found three hundred 
and fifty miies below the line. 





Who will blame General Funston for 
gnashing his teeth in the corridor while 
the Chief of Staff of the American army 
and mouthpiece of the President played 
the game of Saving the Face with the 
impending First Chief of Mexico? 

uring the last five years all Mexican 
factions have lost the last shred of respect 
for the government of the United States. 
It has come to such a pass that the leaders 
of the dominant faction no longer care a 
whoop whether the American government 
is for or against them, except in so far as 
the hostility of official America affects the 
supply of ammunition. There was a time 
when the openly expressed moral support 
of the United States government might 
have enabled the dominant faction to 
establish itself in power and to pacify the 
country. Now this moral support is 
worth as much as a Carranza peso. If 
Mexico is to be pacified, the United States 
will have to do the job against the oppo- 
sition of whatever government happens 
to be de facto; no Mexican faction is 
strong enough for the task. Considering 
the Vera Cruz fiasco and the punitive ex- 
pedition fizzle, it is doubtful whether any 
decisive step will be taken before March, 
1917, notwithstanding the repetition of 
the Columbus raid at Glen Springs, 
Texas, early in May. 


Fish or Cut Bait 
NCE the flag is hauled down, the 


ample folds of the Monroe Doc- 
trine will not reach around the 
Philippines. It is significant that 
the purchase of sugar and hemp planta- 
tions in the islands by Japanese capital 
occurred directly after the passage of the 
Philippine independence bill by the 
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Senate. Mexican conditions will surely be 
mirrored in the Philippines as soon as the 
islands are self-governing. Unless Japa- 
nese interests are injured, the Mikado 
would have no reason for interference. 
But K. K. Kawakami, the well known 
— writer in America, says that the 
apanese government has no desire to 
take over the Philippines. He admits 
that the Emperor Hiyedoshi four hundred 
years ago planned the conquest of the 
archipelago; he states that the removal of 
the American flag from the islands would 
be at once followed by a flood of Chinese 
immigration now excluded, but he does 
not believe that the Japanese government 
under any circumstances would undertake 
forcibly to obtain possession so long as the 
American government maintains peace 
and order. Yet, should the United States 
withdraw and chaos follow the withdrawal 
the Japanese writer regretfully comes to 
the conclusion that the Japanese govern- 
ment would, of course, “ obliged to 
protect Japanese interests in the islands. 
What shall it be? If the Philippines 
are to be American wards until they are 
really ripe for complete autonomy, let 
Congress fix a definite term, say thirty 
years, during which American sover- 
eignty shall continue unaltered and _un- 
impaired. If, on the other hand, Con- 
gress desires to cut loose regardless of the 
islands’ subsequent fate, let the knife 
descend at once and unconditionally. It 
is unfair both to the Philippines and to 
the United States to keep a fruitless agi- 
tation going year after year without a 
definite understanding that will enable 
both parties to plan their affairs system- 
atically, 


The Trade of the Islands 


N 1895 the Philippines, while under 

Spanish control, imported goods 

valued at $15,261,000. this 

amount the United States supplied 
$120,917. In 1914 the islands, under 
American control, had total imports 
worth $56,011,570, of which amount the 
United States supplied $28,571,000, sev- 
enty-five per cent of the imports from 
the States consisting of manufactured 
products. During the last three years 
the seven million Filipinos bought from 
the United States goods worth $15,000,000 
more than the total American purchases 
of the four hundred million Chinese in 
the same period. 

The fact that American exports to the 
Philippines surely will join our deceased 
Manchurian exports is worthy of con- 
sideration when the future of the islands 
is under discussion. 


Freight by Parcel Post 
T is 232 miles from Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, to Bartle, California, by rail, 
and Adin is 75 miles farther. Who- 


ever wants to go from Bartle to Adin 


has to hoof it or take the stage. The 
freight rate from Marysville to Adin aver- 
ages $1.72 per 100 pounds; but Uncle 
Sam transports parcel post from Marys- 
ville to Adin for $1.08 per 100 pounds. 
On account of this low rate 50,000 pounds 
of commodities were shipped by parcel 
10. in one month between the two points. 

ost of this stuff formerly went as freight. 
Via parcel post the shippers saved 64 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Uncle Sam lost money. ‘The stage’con- 
tractor received $1.95 per 100 pounds for 
the 75-mile haul, 87 cents more than the 
total postage for the trip of 305 miles. 
And _ the. railroads which carried the 
freight which went as parcel post, carried 
it 232 miles, received nothing at all. They 
were paid for the average weight of the 
mail going over their lines cae in 1914 
when the parcel post traffic was barely 
beginning; for the subsequent increase 
they did not get a red cent. 

here are 750 small railroads, mostly 
feeders for the big systems, in the United 
States. They have had troubles in 
abundance. Most of them have to stand 
on their toes to keep their noses above 
water. The small Western roads have 
been especially hard hit by the growth of 
the parcel post matter hich they must 
carry without compensation. They want 
relief. They ask that the mail be weighed 
every year instead of every four years; 
that they be relieved of the cost of cart- 
ing the mails from the station to the post 
ofhice, a service rendered free for no other 
shipper, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be empowered to fix 
the rates for carrying the mails. 

Perhaps these demands of the short- 
line railroads are unreasonable. If they 
are, then reason is in conflict with justice. 
No one should be asked to perform an 
expensive service gratis, even for the 
government. 


Japanese Exclusion 


S forecasted in these columns, that 
provision in the Burnett immi- 
gration bill which legalizes the ex- 
clusion of Hindus, Japanese and 

other Asiatics has not met with favor in 
Tokio. Japan considers the proposed act 
a reflection upon the honesty of its con- 
duct and a humiliating discrimination 
against its nationals. Ambassador Chinda 
has said so. 

t must be admitted even by organized 
labor that Japan has pane ee lived 
up to the letter and the spirit of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. Though Jap- 
anese women—the so-called picture brides 
—have arrived in growing numbers, 
though as a result of their arrival the 
number of prospective Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens is increasing rapidly, the im- 
migration of male Japanese laborers has 
ceased, except through surreptitious entry 
via Canada and Mexico. The purpose of 
the agreement has been accomplished— 
for the time being. Since the agreement 
still has a life of several years, the exten- 
sion of the exclusion law to the Japanese 
at this moment accomplishes nothing 
except to irritate the Island Empire. 
This particular clause might well be 
omitted until the entire problem of the 
status of the Japanese in America can be 
permanently settled. 

That such a settlement must of neces- 
sity include a provision barring Japanese 
laborers purely on economic grounds 
might as well be definitely understood 
right now. Just as Japan bars Chinese 
labor on account of its lower standard of 
living, so the United States in self-protec- 
tion must bar Japanese labor, and Japan, 
in view of its attitude toward Chinese 
coolies, cannot with justice protest. But 
so long as exclusion is accomplished 
through a voluntary act on the part of 
Japan, so long as the Gentlemen’s Agree- 


ment is in force and carried out, just go 
long the United States might well con. 
sider the psychology of its brown neighbor 
and keep its heel away from Japan’s most 
sensitive toe. 

The Burnett bill with the Japanese 
clause eliminated should be speedily 
passed as a preparedness measure. 


Preparing from the Bottom Up 
TRICTLY speaking, the govern. 


ment has no more justification for 

the improvement of rivers, chan- 

nels and harbors to facilitate the 
passage of privately owned vessels oper- 
ated for profit than it has for the con- 
struction of and maintenance of railroad 
tracks upon which to operate privately 
owned trains for the owners’ private 
profit. Public policy, however, has sanc- 
tioned the use of public funds for the im- 
provement of watercourses used frce of 
tolls by private ships. It is a subsidy 
which the nation pays to stimulate w ater 
transportation. But this subsidy becomes 
plain graft when the money is paid out 
to improve watercourses through which 
no traffic moves. 

Impeachment proceedings would be 
started should Congress proceed to appro- 
priate public money to build and main- 
tain tracks serving a private factory, yet 
dozens of creeks have been dredged with 
public funds solely for the benefit of 
private enterprises located on their banks. 
And hundreds of obscure rivers have 
swallowed federal money by the million 
merely to provide jobs and contracts for 
deserving atiends or Republicans. 

Now the House has passed another 
River and Harbor bill appropriating some 
forty million dollars. The bill oozes 
grease out of every pore; it was con- 
demned as a vicious measure by a mi- 
nority of the committee. In a critical 
time when irksome emergency taxes have 
to be levied to keep the wolf from the 
national door, when extraordinary appro- 
priations totaling hundreds of millions for 
national defense are in prospect, it is pro- 
posed to waste at least twenty million 
dollars on absolutely useless enterprises 
of benefit only to politicians and their 
friends. 

The same objections apply with equal 
force to the Post Roads bill which pro- 
poses to turn fifty million dollars over to 
the states for road-building purposes. If 
the federal government starts building 
county roads, it might with equal pro- 
priety reshingle the court house and give 
the county jail a new coat of paint. The 
Post Roads bill is merely an euphonious 
name for a new pork barrel. 

And the Militia Pay bill serves the same 
purpose. The national defense is a fed- 
eral, not a state matter. The general 
staff should have complete control over 
che expenditure of every defense dollar. 
Under the proposed system the state 
militia organizations do the spending; 
only when war breaks out does the federal 
general staff assume complete control, 
provided the militia regiments do at once 
enlist as federal forces. And the record 
of the militia in the expenditure of federal 
funds is full of ugly spots. 

You will render the cause of prepared- 
ness a real service if you will write your 
Senators and your Representatives a ew 
lines telling them what you think of rhe 
bills enumerated above. If that is too 
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Chanticleer. 


construction. 


much trouble, merely cut out the above 
paragraphs or the page on which they 
appear and send the slip with marginal 
comments to Washington. Most of the 
members of Congress vote for measures 
of this character because they hope to 
please you. Prove to them that you place 
the good of the nation above pork. 


How’s Business? 


N May 4 San Francisco recorded 
the largest single-day bank clear- 
ings in its history, an achievement 
the more remarkable because it 

occurred in the post-exposition period con- 
cerning which there had been much 
trembling and chattering of teeth. Since 
the beginning of the year bank clearings 
from Bellingham to San Diego and from 
FE] Paso to Butte have climbed consist- 
ently. The Southern Pacific established 
new records for monthly earnings, both 
gross and net; the Santa Fe, the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, the Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound continue to pile 
up increases that give eloquent testimony 
concerning the fundamental health of 
pus in the territory served by these 
ines. 

Copper is still above 25 cents a pound. 
As a result the greatest mining activity 
since the Comstock days prevails through- 





CORTE KISER, PORTLAND, 1916 
The Columbia River Highway through the Cascades gorge from 
On Crown Point, 725 feet above the river, a 
structure commemorating the labor of the pioneers is under 
Portland this June combines the Rose Festival 
with the formal dedication of the Highway that is destined to 
become as famous as the greatest of Europe’s scenic motor roads 
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out the West. Never before have pro- 
ducing mines been blessed with as great 
and prolonged a period of extraordinary 
re prices as at present. When it is con- 
sidered that 80 per cent of the West’s 
copper is produced for 12 cents a pound or 
less, that 50 per cent shows costs below 
10 cents, when the phenomenal rise in 
production from 1,400,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000,000 in two years is considered, the 
full effect of the mining prosperity on 
Western business becomes apparent. 

But copper does not tell the entire 
story. After decades of sluggishness 
silver has gone up with a tremendous 
bang. A year ago it sold for 56 cents an 
ounce; two years ago it brought only 49 
cents. Early in May it went to 76 cents 
and 8o-cent silver before June was pre- 
dicted. 

The causes of this sensational rise are 
not at all obscure. When some of the 
belligerénts resort to iron for the minting 
of small coins, when gold is steadily with- 
drawn everywhere to be piled up in gov- 
ernment banks or to be shipped to the 
United States, silver must of necessity 
flow in to fill the vacuum. 

Lead, mercury, manganese, a dozen 
other metals have gone to prices so high 
that operators often pinch themselves to 
find out whether they are really and truly 
awake. Yet—and this is in marked con- 
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trast with other mining booms—there has 
been very little speculative activity in 
mining stocks. The business of the West- 
ern exchanges has been normal only, a 
startling condition when it is remembered 
that the two-by-four Goldfield boom ten 
years ago kept three exchanges working 
overtime in Goldfield alone. Of course 
mining stocks have gone up, but as a rule 
their rise in value has not kept pace with 
the increased earnings. And most of the 
buying has been for investment rather 
than for speculative purposes; the buyers 
have paid for the shares and taken them 
home instead, of leaving a margin with 
the broker. 


BLUE-SKY BLESSINGS 


Even more impressive is the total lack 
of new get-rich-quick, fly-by-night mine 
promotions. The flamboyant announce- 
ment of the Jackass Consolidated Copper, 
Gold and Silver Company, ten cents a 
share, buy-them-before-the-next-rise-on- 
the-fifteenth from Saltem & Skinnem, 
Fiscal Agents, is strangely absent in the 
daily papers. Promising prospects are be- 
ing financed by those who know the risk 
they run, and the cobblers, teachers, me- 
chanics and grocers are leaving their 
money in the bank. It can be truthfully 
asserted that the Blue Sky legislation of 

(Continued on page 84) 





*‘Chief George’’ Barrett, early Alaskan 
pioneer and Indian scout and discoverer 
of northern coal fields 


HERE comes the first Indian that 

ever tried to kill me,” casually 

remarked Col. George Barrett. 

The stem of his mellow old pipe 
indicated a gray-headed Indian who was 
moving with stolid dignity down the 
beach in front of the Colonel’s comfort- 
able Alaskan home at Katalla. 

“T had just established my first trading 
post on Controller Bay, about thirty-six 
years ago. Tom there, who was on one 
of the tribe’s periodical ‘hooch’ sprees, 
disturbed and annoyed me by chopping 
the door in.” 

The Colonel straightened his six feet 
two and the light of battle shone for a 
fleeting moment in his keen, gray eyes. 
Then he went on apologetically: 

“Of course, if the young villian hadn’t 
been so persistent, I shouldn’t have had 
to knock him down so many times; but 
after the sixth time he lay quite still, so 
I took his knife away from him and then 
I fixed my door. But would you believe 
it, for years after, whenever we'd meet, 
Tom there, would take a loaded car- 
tridge from his pocket and holding it up 
before me, promise, with his blood- 
curdling grin: ‘For you, George Barrett. 
I get you yet!’ Four murders and two 
disappearances are laid at Tom’s door, 
but—” the Colonel paused _retrospec- 
tively— “‘you see we are both old now, 
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and we are friends.” He acknowledged 
the Indian’s respectful greeting as Old 
Tom went slowly by. 

Mr. Barrett is one of the very earliest 
Alaskan pioneers, coming to the country 
in 1879, after serving the Government as 
an Indian scout in the days of Custer. 
He established trading posts of his own in 
the Copper River District and along Con- 
troller Bay in the days when small for- 
tunes were made in furs, but later he be- 
came a trusted employee of the old Alaska 
Commercial Company. 

For nearly forty years he has acted as 
friend, mediator and advisor for the na- 
tives in his vicinity, and is known among 
them and loved—and feared—as “Chief 
George.” In the old days he was their 
Medicine Man and dentist—keeping 
abreast of all the latest diseases by means 
of doctor books and a medical journal or 
two. 

In 1881 one of his Indians came into 
the store on Controller Bay bringing the 
Colonel a gift. It consisted of several 
black, lustrous lumps, which the Indians 
called “Shining Rock.” When Mr. 
Barrett showed them how it would burn 
they were astonished. It was the first 
coal ever taken from the Bering River 
coal fields. Mr. Barrett staked his claim 
near where the McDonald mine now 
awaits re-opening, then he took samples 
of the coal and departed for San Fran- 
cisco, in those days the Mecca of all 
Alaskans. He tried to interest J. W. 


Mackay in the newly discovered coal 


land, but Mr. Mackay laughed him away 
with the remark: ‘Come around in 
about thirty years, Barrett, and I may 
talk to you!” 

The Colonel has made and lost several 
ood-sized fortunes in the 
North, for like other old 
timers, he depended on his 
coal land to supply the 
“stake” for his old age, 
and repay him for de- 
voting his splendid youth 
to the development of 
a wild country. The 
civilization for which the 
Colonel helped blaze a 
trail has come to Alaska— 
the good old days of for- 
tunes in furs are gone— 
and now, owing to a recent 
decision of the Land Of- 
fice, the old pioneer has 
no interest in Alaska’s 
coal. His years of hard- 
ship and danger have 
brought him nothing but 
memories, yet he wastes 
no time in repining. The 
old spirit still burns bright 
in his eye. He holds his 
white head up, and keeps 
his tall slender figure as 
straight as one of the 
spruce trees that grow be- 
side his home. To the 
natives he is still “Chief 
George” and his word is 
law. To the new-comers 
in Alaska he is the “Col- 


onel”—a title bestowed 


on him because of his hospitality and 
gallant ways with the fair sex—and to 
the moneyed men who are coming to 
lease the Alaska coal lands, he hopes to be 
a guide to show them over the field he 
discovered thirty-six years ago—for «fter 
all a man must live. 
FLorance B. WILLouGcHrY. 


U 
IX 1914, the Los Angeles Board of 


Public Utilities was a_ discred ted 
moribund institution, pulled and hauled 
between conflicting political influences, 
of no value to the city, to the people o- to 
the utility companies. 

Disgusted with the situation, Mavor 
H. H. Rose went outside all polit:cal 
camps and selected for this potenti. lly 
important office the youngest division 
engineer on the Los Angeles aqueduc:— 
because the records of so potnegesee Divis- 
ion showed that Fulton Lane had built 
more rapidly and at less cost than any 
division engineer on the entire system 

No one in the city hall knew Lane. He 
was an unknown—a dark horse, but Bill 
Mulholland, builder of the aqueduct, 
voiced approval when he learned of the 
appointment. 

big man—six feet three and 235 
pounds 1s the official record—slow spoken 
and placid, Lane took office without 
causing a ripple. A newspaper editor or 
two requested that he call at their offices 
—of course at his earliest convenience. 
Lane sent back word that he was too busy, 
but that his office hours were from nine 
to five. That settled that question—and 
it has remained settled. 

A few weeks after Lane became a 


Fulton Lane, the young reorganizing genius at the head 
of the Los Angeles Board of Public Utilities 
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member of the Board there was a 
reorganization of the office and engineer- 
ing force, and Lane called on the civil 
service commission examiners with a list 
of suggested questions to cover the 
examination of prospective candidates. 
Few engineering applicants passed the 
examinations and Lane raided the offices 
of the public utility companies and the 
railroads to get the kind of men he wanted. 
Disgruntled politicians, with porkish 
tendencies, objected to such a procedure, 
but the big valuation engineer so com- 
pleted his organization that at the present 
time there is no city in the state so well 
represented before the Railroad Com- 
mission. 
1is does not mean that the Los An- 
gele. Board of Public Utilities acts solely 
as ' prosecuting attorney against the 
corporations, but rather as a referee, 
which first takes evidence, reaches a pe 
cision in a semi-judicial manner and then 
cariies its findings before the Railroad 
Commission, or to the courts for final 
adjudication. 
i Los Angeles Fulton Lane is. being 
mentioned for place upon the State Rail- 
roa Commission, and in spite of his age— 
Lane will be only 35 when the next va- 
cancy is scheduled to occur—he will be a 
strong contender for the position if his 
hat is tossed into the squared circle. 
Cart R. Wittiams. 
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VS he was a boy, in Kansas, 
William Gladstone Steel had to 
walk five miles to school every day and 
care for six cows morning and night, so he 
had no time to study except on the road 


William Gladstone Steel, superintendent of Crater Lake 
National Park in Oregon, to which he has devoted his life 





to and from school. In order that he 
might not be hampered by carrying a 
dinner-pail he used to carry his lunch in a 
newspaper. One day while eating his 
lunch, from the newspaper spread out be- 
fore him he read a little item about a 
mysterious lake that had been discovered 
in Oregon. It was said to be fifteen miles 
in diameter and 5000 feet from the rim to 
the water. It said that the Indians feared 
the lake and considered it to be the 
dwelling place of the Great Spirit. 

Then and there, child as he was, he re- 
solved to see that lake. Fortunately for 
him, when he was about eighteen years 
old his father moved to Portland, Oregon. 
Always he had his mind on that myste- 
rious lake and he spent hours wondering 
about it and pondering how he should 
ever see it. He asked everyone he met in 
Oregon about it, but it was several years 
before he found anyone who had ever 
heard of it. In 1881 he was helping to 
publish a monthly magazine in Portland 
when C. B. Watson, a resident of Ashland 
in the southern part of the state, came 
into the office. 

Mr. Watson said he had been to the 
lake. The next issue of that magazine 
contained an article about the lake by 
Mr. Watson. Right then young Steel 
began to lay his plans for going to the 
lake, but it took him four years to com- 
plete those plans. 

In 1885, he made that wondrous long 
dreamed of trip and began his first actual 
work in the development of Crater lake. 
At that time few white men had seen that 
natural wonder. Mr. Steel at once 
started a movement which culminated in 
seventeen years in the creation of a 
National Park surrounding Crater lake. 

It has been forty-six 
years since that porten- 
tous lunch-hour when the 
schoolboy read of the 
mysterious lake which be- 
came the quest and object 
of his life. Since his first 
visit there in 1885 the 
larger portion of his time 
has been spent in its in- 
terest. He planted the 
first trout in its waters, 
carrying a can of finger- 
lings forty-nine miles and 
safely landed thirty-seven 
live little ones. He has 
rendered valuable assist- 
ance to every movement 
in the interest of Crater 
lake. He has asked only 
a realization of his dreams 
as remuneration for his 
work. In 1914, however, 
he was officially appointed 
to the position he now 
holds, which carries with 
it a salary of $1500 a year. 
Mr. Steel lives with his 
family at Medford, Ore- 
gon, in the Rogue River 
valley, whose people ap- 
propriately and affection- 
ately call him “the father 
of Crater lake.” 

Lucite R. Conran. 
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Marguerite Flower, to whom the gift of 
song was made to atone for the 


denial of sight 


ARGUERITE Flower, of Oregon, 

has been sightless since she was 
three days old but she has been singing 
joyously ever since her baby lips could 
form the simple words of little lullabys— 
even before that, as though the happy 
spirit which could not look out of her 
eyes upon a beautiful world, rose tc 
expression in a throat that had ‘borrowed 
from the birds whose songs were not 
denied her. She was left motherless 
when she was eight years old, but she 
has had the love and devotion of a host of 
friends. Under this tender care, like a 
blossom out of darkness, has come the 
development of a truly beautiful voice. 

Miss Flower is a graduate of the Oregon 
State school for the blind, at Salem. Her 
musical education has been the devoted 
work of Miss Minnetta Magers, a well- 
known Oregon musician whose efforts in 
behalf of her protégée are not unlike those 
of Miss Macy for Helen Keller. 

During the past year Miss Flower has 
appeared on many concert programs in 
Oregon—always a revelation to her au- 
dience. To her gift of song is added 
beauty, temperament, brains, and an 
appealing winsomeness as though her 
birth-fairies had done their best to com- 
pensate her for the one great gift they 
chose to withhold. 

Motty Runcorn. 
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New Light on an Old Roman 


Great Caesar's Ghost Walks on the New Rialto and Film Stars Break Their 
Golden Silence While Exposition Searchlights Illumine Ancient History 


The Temple of Jupiter rebuilt in 
Beachwood Canyon. Below isa 
horse plowing Brutus’ garden. 
In front are the boxes for society 


“6 AESAR’S wife was 
above reproach, but M 
Caesar himself—well, 
hardly!” 
De Wolf Hopper said it, but 
no professor of history could 
have spoken more solemnly. 
One does not expect solemnity 
from De Wolf Hopper; no, nor 
ancient history, either. Mr. 
Hopper has something of a 
history, it is true, but he is 
essentially modern. He is a 
star whose tight has been 
reaching us for many years, 
but he is now effulging in a new orbit. 
The Rialto has been shifted from the 
stage of Broadway, New York, to the 
screen of Broadway, Los Angeles, and 
the distinguished comedian has been 
shifted with it. And there are others. 
Oh, lots of others. There are so many of 
them that important dramatic history 
has just been made among the brushy hills 
back of Hollywood. It was at a rehearsal 
of the unique Hollywood production 
which has gone into history that Mr. 
Hopper ne his solemn remark about 
Julius Caesar. 

Just a moment, before we come to that. 
You wonder why De Wolf Hopper was 
so solemn. For two reasons, probably. 
In the first place, the conditions under 
which he spoke were extraordinary—we’ll 
come to them presently. And in the 
second place, you must remember that 
modern dramatic history is being made 
every day and that Mr. Hopper is making 
some of it. Also, that some of it is tragic 
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By Charles K. Field 











“HOW MANY 
AGES HENCE 
SHALL THIS 
OUR LOFTY 
SCENE BE 
ACTED O’ER 
IN STATES 
UNBORN AND 
ACCENTS YET 
UNKNOWN!” 


—Cassius 











She danced before Caesar in the Shake- 

spearean festival at Hollywood. The 

moving picture industry made possible 
an extraordinary all-star production 


history although a great comedian may 
be making it. A really tragic thing, from 
the Hopper viewpoint, although you may 
laugh at it, happened to him recently. 
Of course you know that Hopper’s other 
name is Casey. Not really—just given 
him by an adoring public who insist that 
his recitation of the baseball classic 
“Casey at the Bat”’ is the greatest accom- 

lishment of his long career. And now 
Pchold; “Casey at the Bat” has become a 
moving picture and Hopper has played 


‘Casey and ball at the same moment. 


Real ball, too. You see, in the scenario 
devised by the ingenious Willie Wing, of 
Griffith’s staff, Casey is the hero of a 
winning team and you see him actuall 

doing the winning. © Well, De Wolf 
Hopper, summoning back from some one 


. of the seven ages the baseball prowess 


that has ever lent conviction to his render- 
ing of the immortal Casey ballad, made a 
regular hit (baseball term as well as dra- 
matic). Whiz, went the ball and the 
camera man ground frantically away 
while the director of the picture leaped 
in the air as wildly delighted as any fan 
could have been over the real thing. ‘Ihe 
great ball-playing comedian could hardly 
wait for the development of the film. 
Feverishly he awaited the try-out in the 

rojecting room. Alas— “somewhere 
Coats are playing and somewhere children 
shout,” but there is no joy in Hoppe:’s 
heart, for the ball was a poor movie actor; 
at any rate, it was moving so fast that it 
did not “register.” There was no ball 
in the picture. Nothing but Hopper 
and his mighty swing of the bat. The 
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icture might as well have been faked. 
The public would never know that he 
had actually hit that ball! 

You can see reason for solemnity, can’t 
you? You could have seen it, too, had 
you been sitting with us that night under 
the extraordinary conditions which ac- 
companied Mr. Hopper’s comment on 
the difference between Julius Caesar and 
Mrs. C. as regards reproach. 

We were sitting in a theatre. But what 
a theatre! Our seats were two out of 
25,000. half of which had been sold al- 
ready, though the performance was two 
weeks away. The proscenium opening, 
if you can use that word for such a stage, 
was at least 500 feet wide and the pro- 
scenium arch was the curve of the sky 
itself. The floor of the stage was the 
floor of Beachwood Canyon, back of 
Hollywood; the backdrop, hundreds of 
feet away, consisted of graduated hills, 
seen i) profile, with canyons hidden be- 
tween them. Those hills, in artificial 
light, looked exactly as though some 
titani’ scene-shifter had pushed them in 
upon the stage. They were bare, save for 
their chin covering of sagebrush, but on 
the hill to the left,wonders had been 
wrought. It had been transformed into 
the Capitoline Hill, at Rome, and the 
pillared temple of Jupiter shone out 
against the night sky. A cascade of 
steps dropped from it into another marvel, 
areproduction of the Circus where gladia- 
tors stood up as long as they could and 
where thumbs were turned down when 
they could do the most harm. At the foot 
of this hill, marble copings enclosed the 
trees of Brutus’ garden, at the extreme 
left front of the stage. From this garden 
your eye traveled along the stage across 
the Forum, past Pompey’s theatre, to 
Caesar’s palace—that is, one of them, the 
home of Mrs. Calpurnia Caesar where 
Caesar was staying the night before his 
death. There were other palaces, which 
has a bearing upon what De Wolf 
Hopper said about Caesar. They were 
not part of this tremendous stage-set, 
however. What we looked upon were 
the scenes in which Shakespeare placed 
the action of his play. 

Now, you have seen that play per- 
formed on the stage, and perhaps on the 
screen, but never like this. Because it 
has never ‘been “done before. Because 
dramatic history has-been made in Beach- 
wood Canyon. 

What you have seen heretofore has 
been a stage with one set of scenes upon 
it. The curtain came down, or the lights 
went out, and scene-shifters got busy and 
you were in another place when you saw 
the stage again. Perhaps you looked 
upon one of- the few revolving stages in 
this country or in Jp where the scenes 
were all set ahead and the big turntable 
shifted them instantly, or you may have 
been looking at one of the ultra-modern 
stages in Germany, where the scenes are 
set in layers in a gigantic dumb-waiter 
that rises from the basement and ascends 
into the attic. 

In Beachwood Canyon all these proc- 
€sses were accomplished by the wizardry 
of the searchlight. The cllehine man had 
become the scene-shifter. The audience 
sat facing what the poets have always 
called “the curtain of night.” Behind 
this curtain the various scenes of “Julius 

aesar” were ready set. At the word of 
the director, the calcium man trained his 


On the New Rialto: 
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Tyrone Power as ‘‘Brutus’’ in the open-air performance of ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ in 


the hills of Hollywood, California, on May 19th. Mr. Power was but 


one of many stars in a constellation of 5000 participants 
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battery of searchlights upon a portion of 
this curtain, and behold, a corner of 
Ancient Rome, warm with color, glowing 
amid the darkness. Followed action, 
then black night again, and over there, 
to the left, another miracle. If you saw 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, you will 
remember that the illumination of that 
spectacle was made possible by the ad- 
vance in the science of lighting since the 
last World’s Fair. The greatest exhibit 
at San Francisco was D’Arcy Ryan’s dis- 
om the modern searchlight. Thirty 
of Ryan’s magic. lanterns were on the 
hills behind us as we sat watching the 
rehearsal of Julius Caesar in Beachwood 
Canyon. 

These Exposition lights were not the 
only luminaries gathered to make dra- 
matic history. With the shifting of the 
Rialto, Los Angeles has become a veri- 
table Milky Way of stars. Such a constel- 
lation appeared in Beachwood Canyon on 
May toth, for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund, as had never been possible any- 
where in this country outside of New 
York until the cameras began grinding 
in the sun-spot of southern California 
and the lure of the studios drew one stage 
favorite after another to a gilded season 
of pantomime at the edge of the Pacific. 
There have been many notable all-star 
casts, many serving the loved cause of 
the Actors’ Fund but, taken all in all, not 
even the Harvard Stadium with its — 
of Arc pageantry and its Metropolitan 
Wagner drama, or the Lambs Club 
gatherings of Broadway’s best, have ex- 
celled the offering in the hills of Holly- 
wood. We have had Bernhardt’s thrilling 
accents in the Greek Theatre; Bispham’s 
great voice among the Bohemian red- 
woods; and now Shakespeare’s tercente- 
nary with an all-star cast at Hollywood. 

e Wolf Hopper gave California credit 
as we sat watching the drilling of the 
Roman mob and the contending Roman 
armies on the hills and plains of that 
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tremendous stage. We saw Theodore 
Roberts inspecting his palace at the right, 
satisfying himself that it was worthy of 
such a Caesar. His beard glistened in the 
light in defiance of classic portraiture of 
Julius. Think of an actor being at libert 
to grow a beard without being “at liberty” 
otherwise. The Roberts’ whiskers are to 
Roberts what Hopper’s bungalow is to 
Hopper, blessings conferred by this new 
life in the sunlight. Theodore Roberts’ 
Russian in the Lasky film “Mr. Grex of 
Monte Carlo” reveled in this genuine 
beard, but its sacrifice for Julius Caesar 
is only one of the things an actor will 
gladly do for the Actors’ Fund. Con- 
stance Crawley, who first came to us with 
Ben Greet’s Shakespearean Players, some 
years ago, was Calais, and she, too, 
was inspecting the dwelling of the Caesar 
family. It was while we were observing 
this domestic scene that De Wolf Hopper 
expressed himself about Caesar. The re- 
mark was called forth by a truly remark- 
able happening. A street pageant was 
being rehearsed and there appeared in 
the procession a sumptuous litter bearing 
a regal female assiduously fanned with 
ostrich plumes (presumably from Pasa- 
dena) by dusky attendants (apparently 
from Ethiopia). 

There was no mistaking the outfit. 
Cleopatra, as I live! 

“Yes,” said Hopper. “It’s a bit 
scandalous, I think. But Raymond 
Wells, who’s doing this whole big thing, 
insists on putting her in. He’s been 
reading up on this subject and he has 
found that at the very time Caesar was 
having all this excitement Cleopatra was 
stopping at his villa by the Tiber. The 
old reprobate! I wonder if Shakespeare 
knew it. But Wells has found it out and 
he is sure Cleopatra would never have 
stayed at home when they were offering 
the crown to Caesar and having a 
pageant. So there she is, and when Cal- 
purnia sees her, Mrs. Crawley ought to 


put in some stage business that isn’t jp 
the original.” 

Making history. I should say so! And 
that isn’t all that this adventurous map 
Wells has done. He has written some 
words to be chanted during the first act, 
Probably he is only following the !ead of 
the illustrious Beerbohm Tree who cop. 
fessed to interpolating a scene of his own 
making in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Both Wells and Sir Herbert have been 
working with Griffith. But this sort of 
thing threatens to complicate still firther 
the Baconian controversy. Eh? \Vhat? 

William Farnum was testing out the 
rostrum from which he would thunder 
the immortal speech of Antony. Fornum 
“The 
. Sea- 

the 
ora- 
than 
ched 


has just been making a picture 
Stale of Hearts” in which he is 
farer, supposedly shouting against 
fury of the elements. The Anton. 
tion gave him a chance for mor 
dumb show. De Wolf Hopper w: 
him and sighed. “Every man in th: cast 
has played Marc Antony. I’m nor sure 
that Mrs. Crawley hasn’t also. She has 
played Hamlet, (cha. Even | have 
pronounced that funeral oration. /‘ut in 
this production I am Casca. You ‘night 
have expected me to play Cassius (he 
pronounced it Casey-us!) But I rather 
fancy Casca. When Caesar gets it in the 
neck it is Casca who strikes first and the 
other conspirators follow. You sec, it’s 
really a leading part. Then, too, he has 
some lines that I can speak with more 
conviction now than before I had my 
screen experience. Casca gives quite a 
lecture on the habits of the sun. | know 
much more about them now than I did.” 
Tyrone Power, who has been dividing 
his time between picture making at Unt 
versal City and appearance in the spoken 
drama in Los Angeles, was at home in 
Brutus’ garden at our left. Sarah Truax, 
emerging from one of the “silent places” 
where the camera man rules, was also in 
(Continued on page 97) 











Some of the famous stage stars who returned to the spoken drama for the sake of the Actors’ Fund. Reading from left to 
right, these heavenly bodies are: Raymond Wells, director of the production; De Wolf Hopper, ‘‘Casca’’; Frank Keenan, 
‘‘Cassius’’; Tyrone Power, ‘‘Brutus’’; Sarah Truax, ‘*Portia’’; Theodore Roberts, ‘‘Caesar’’; William Farnum, ‘*Antony’ 
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Outdoor living is of prime importance to Pacific Coast folks. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAROLD A. PARKER 


They delight in easy access to garden, court or terrace at all hours 


The Bungalow in Its Variety 


OMFORT and economy in home- 
building have been more success- 
fully combined on the Pacific Coast 
than anywhere else in the world. 

The contrasting designs shown herewith, 
by Sylvanus B. Marston, an architect of 
Pasadena, California, present what can 
be accomplished with a comparatively 
limited lay-out, from $3500 to $5000, and 
give many ideas in the arrangement of 
rooms. They are planned to accommo- 
date small families who desire to live on 
the ground floor where easy access to the 


Low roof-lines are so popular with builders and owners of Western bungalows that they have become typical. 
house were gathered from one of the many river bottoms along the San Gabriel range in southern California 


garden, court or terrace may be made at 
all hours of the day. Outdoor living is of 
prime importance to Westerners, and Mr. 
Marston has designed his houses with that 
end in view, making the exterior facilities 
as inviting as the interior ones. 

In the bungalow first pictured is shown 
a living-room 17 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. finished 
in white cedar toned down to a rich soft 
brown which brings out the grain of the 
wood in the paneling exceedingly well. 
The ceiling is curved, beamed, and the 
room lighted by a five-outlet electrolier. 


Two sets of French doors open out upon 


the large porch and sun-rooms, the latter 
having an open-air fire-place, for use on 
cool evenings such as often occur in this 
part of the country. The two bedrooms 
and dining-room are of the same size, each 
being about fourteen feet square, with 
two large closets and comfortable window 
box seats. These box seats are also made 
and lined with cedar for storing linen, etc. 
The finish of the dining-room is white 
cedar, and the bedrooms are of white 
enamel. The kitchen has all the modern 
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The Home in the West 








An example of good ‘‘composition’’ in gardening. 
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The vines over the port-cochére give shade to the driveway and a living 


screen to the entrance 
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Floor-plan of the first bungalow on preceding page 


here, and two spacious bedrooms with bath and a sleeping po: ch 
have been added. Blue brick has been used for the pleas.nt 
terraces, and brown stained shingles for the exterior walls. 

In order to have a successful bungalow one must look to the 
garden design, to lawns, flowers, etc., to bring out the ful est 
enjoyment of living a semi-out-of- doors life, and in looking 
back over the plans and photographs we see that the upk:ep 
is carried to its best. What place could be called a home if it 
didn’t have flowers, vines or lawns to give the place a setting? 
It is a part of the community, and each tends to encourage t he 
next. This seems to be the result of what the architect had in 
mind when he designed these homes. Ross W. Epminson 














conveniences, including a large china-closet with ample bins 
under. A small pass-pantry separates the dining-room and 
kitchen, thereby doing away with the odors from the latter 
during meal hours. 

The residence next illustrated shows typical California archi- 
tecture in that it has low roof lines, a roof which is covered 
with white malthoid to deflect the intense heat of the sun, a 
profuse use of cobblestones gathered from the many river bot- 
toms that are to be found along the San Gabriel range, and 
brown stained shingles. The living-room is 15 ft. by 34 ft. with 
a large fire-place in the center of the long wall. This room, like 
the other rooms of the bungalow, is finished in white enamel, 
and the floors throughout are polished quarter-sawed oak. 

Enough time has passed to allow the vines, plants and shrubs 
to give the third house a good setting in its plot, and to make 
it as livable as one could wish. The vines covering the port- 
cochére have completely covered the cross beams, and give 
shade to the driveway at all times. The floors of the house 
are quartered oak, the trim is birch and stained brown, which 
seems to be the dominating shade of all bungalows. The large 
recess for the brick fire-place in the living-room, the window 
seat and side porches are the excellent features, which give 
much of that homelikeness for which we are constantly striving. 

A floor plan is herewith outlined, showing a very interesting 
treatment of a story-and-a-half bungalow. In its strictest terms 
it is not a bungalow, but there are so many houses having 
excessive head-room above that it has become popular to treat 
this space for a second story. This is just what has been done 





Floor-plan for a 
story-and-a-half 
dwelling 
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“Wake up! You sleepy clams down there. 
I’m clamoring for you, 
To grace this Campbell feast so rare, 
As nothing else could do!” 
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Fresh from their briny beds. 





Fat, juicy, tender clams, carefully selected, opened by hand, 
] examined one by one so that every clam is in perfect con- 
dition—that is what gives the delicious flavor to 

g 


: Campbell’s Clam Chowder 


We cut these tender clams into small dainty bits and combine them in 
their pure natural juice with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and fine herbs for 
flavoring. 

















A rich and invigorating chowder with a wholesome tonic quality most satisfy- 
ing and delightful. 


By following the simple directions on the label this perfect chowder is con- 
veniently made ready for your table in three minutes. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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FAMOUS WONDERS 
Great Salt Lake 
& TRIAD Chocolates 











Embarrassing hairs quickly removed with 
one application of this famous prepara- 
tion. Society and stage beauties of Paris 
and New York have used it the last 75 
years. Approved by physicians and 
dermatologists. 


X. BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 4@. 
S5Uc and §1 at all good druggists. 


' f 4. i 
Try a bottle today. id {— Saas 











dangerous substitutes. 
your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 4 
xX. BAZIN 
224 Wash- 
ington&t., 
NewYork 














28 ~©Mathews Garden Craft 
e There is everything you need to make 
your garden livable and attractive in 
‘~ Mathews Garden Decorations. Formal 
w.\ Summer Houses and Pergolas. Cozy 
4 — Seats, Arbors, etc., will all be found 
‘8— profusely illustrated in our new free 
{ ~ catalogue just off the press. 

*) The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
456 E. Colorado St. Pasadena, Cal. 
a2 Factory and Gen. Offices, Cleveland, O. 





Claxton, 


* 
1 


It took them a full day and part of an- 
other to finish their journey from the bar- 
racks out to the Crooked Wash; and it 
was a miserable journey in bitter weather 
—so bitter that often they were obliged 
to dismount and walk to keep from freez- 
ing, obliged sometimes to brush off the 
icicles which froze shut their horses’ eyes. 
Claxton’s book on the art of war had 
spoken a great truth when it mildly had 
said that winter operations are attended 
with additional difficulties. Russia has 
little more by way of weather than may 
be found at Edson post; but neither Clax- 
ton nor Bray made any complaint of their 
hardships. They went about their day’s 
work. 

They stood looking out over the wide 





valley at length. “It’s all right,” said 
Claxton. ‘“There’s nothin’ in there yet. 
We'll make camp in the bush for tonight.” 

Bray was all for doing his share of the 
work in the snow bivouac, but Claxton 
pushed him back. “Just keep walkin’ 
enough so’s not to freeze, Bray, ” said he. 
“Take care of yourself, for I’m goin’ to 
need you tomorrow.” 

It took Claxton a couple of hours to log 
up enough wood to leave them safe for the 
night. They unloaded their single pack 
horse, had a cup of tea and plenty of meat 
and spread down their bed. Bray sat on 
his blankets in front of the fire, a robe 
pulled over his knees, the tarpaulin wind 
shield back of him—none too good a house 
for asick man. “My word,” said he, “‘I’d 


| jolly well like a stiff noggin of old Hane- 











cey’s whisky now. I surely ’ope we'll get 
im!” 

“T hope myself we’ll not have to wait 
long for him,” was Claxton’s reply. “If 
only Norton and McCallum would come 
up—we can’t lie here long. Twenty below 
is hell on a army’s morale.” 

It was cold that night, bitterly cold— 
that sort of cold which toward dawn half 
frightens a man as he lies in bivouac and 
makes him almost feel the fingers of the 
frost gripping at his throat to choke out 
his life. But Bray slept fairly well under 
his blankets and furs, lying between two 
fires, one great one and one small. 

As for Claxton, he did not lie down at 
all, but sat wrapped in his overcoat and 
blanket and leaning against a tree, tend- 
ing the fires without which both must 
perish. Dozing, nodding sometimes in 
spite of himself—for he had ridden far in 
the wind that day—he would half awaken 
and automatically reach a hand for an- 
other billet of wood to keep the fires 
going. Sometimes he got a fresh piece of 
bark and leaned it in front of Bray’s feet 
to keep his moccasins from burning as he 
slept. There was nothing specially easy 
nor pleasant in the art of war as Claxton 
saw it that winter night at the edge of the 
Crooked Wash. 


IV 
AY broke, clear and cold, with the 


unspeakable brilliance of the winter 
mornings in high latitudes. Claxton 
stirred once more to put on wood, pulled 
up Bray’s blankets about him and sleepily 
started out to the edge of the little bluff of 





Strategist 


(Continued from page 18) 


timber in which they had pitched their 
camp. Glasses in hand, he now swept 
once more the wide expanse that lay be 
fore him—apparently a level plain, white 
in a foot and a half of snow. 

He gave a sudden exclamation, dropped 
the glasses, put them up again co his 
reddened, smoke-bleared eyes. Yes— 
there was a tiny wreath of smoke hanging 
above the snow level out yonder in the 
valley! Claxton dropped, and stoping, 
hurried back under cover to the amp, 
Swiftly he kicked apart the embers of his 
own fire, and stifled it with snow. 

“What’s wrong, Sergeant?” dem inded 
Bey from his blankets. 

“They’re in there,”’ answered Cl::xton, 
“Must have come down in the night. 
Gawd! what nerve that man has—noon- 
light—good business to travel—bu', my 
Gawd! How cold! Nobody but Hanecey 
would have done it. They’re out in 
there now—gettin’ faisiidiaes, Meaby. The 
smoke’s a couple of miles or so in from 
the north. How are you feelin’, Bray?” 

“Fit as beans!” said Bray, sitting up 
and coughing. 

Claxton looked at his little army some- 
what dubiously. 

“There ain’t but two of us,” said he. 
“T don’t know how many there is of them. 
We have got to do some flankin’—it’s 
no use to try to go straight in. If you're 
able to ride, Bray, after you’ve had a bite 
to eat, you ride to the north end—there’s 
a coulée runs down into the Wash just 
this side of that tall, broken tree at the 
edge of the sand dune. That’s where they 
get down in. Scout that way, but don't 
ride too close—keep under cover of the 
bushes and use your glasses. I’m goin’ 
down on the other side—there ain’t but 
one place there where they can get out. 
Hanecey will come through as straight as 
he can, I know that well enough.” 

“It looks like they ’ave got us divided, 
an’  Afeti too,” said Bray. 

“Tt starts in that way, but it can’t be 
helped. Now, after you have been gone 
away an hour or two, and after I have got 
around to my side, we’ll each of us build 
a fire. Hanecey’ll see them fires and 
know he’s watched—but he won’t know 
how many there is of us. If he has got 
us guessin’, so have we got him the same 
way. What we do next depends on what 
shows. Norton and McCallum might 
come up. If they do, they’ll find our 
camp and see our trails split here. We'll 

leave trail sticks, pointin’ each way, an’ 

ut a initial on each. They’ll guess which 
is which. I left a letter for McCallum at 
the barracks. If they was here now, we 
would have them trapped.” 

“Well, it looks like somebody was 
trapped, anyway,” grinned Bray. 

“We’ve got to divide ’em—it said that 
on page 175—but how? Leastways, they 
can’t get out, if we hold both the Crooked 
Wash passes.” 

“Sergeant,” said Claxton’s little army 
fervently, “when I think there is two hun- 
dred gallons of whisky out in yonder, not 
more than three miles away, and us sittin’ 
’ere, not even darin’ to make fire enough 
to boil a cup of tea, it does seem to me 
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The Drink 
for Little Folks 


It is well-known that tea and coffee 
are harmful to children, but they crave 
a hot, invigorating drink at table, just 


like older folks, and they should have it. 


Both -tea and coffee contain “caf- 
feine,” a drug which physicians and 
food experts say retards body devel- 
opment and hinders mental progress. 
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is the ideal table beverage for children. 





Delicious as any mild Java coffee, Postum has a similar tang and flavour, but 
is absolutely free from any drug or harmful substance. 


This delicious pure food-drink is made of whole wheat roasted with a bit of 
wholesome molasses, and blended just like coffee. 


Postum is wonderfully attractive to children and brings satisfaction and 
happiness to everyone at table, including older folks who want to keep youth- 
ful health and spirit. 


“There's a Reason” hus POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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| It’s a Boy 


—and your wife’s doing splendidly 


thanks to the fine reserve strength we gave her 
beforehand with Malt-Nutrine. And now, to build 
her up quickly and to help Nature supply food for 
this little one, we will continue the same splendid 
liquid-food-tonic. : 


pNieUSER-B USCH’s 


S\Wbhine 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is recommended for expectant mothers and for 
nursing mothers—it is a strengthening tonic—it 
stimulates the flow of milk. ; 
Nourishing and an aid to digestion—it is a great aid 
in building up the convalescent, the weak and the 
tired. 











——————, 


that the luck ain’t distributed quite even 
in this world.” 

“Well,” said Claxton, “on our way! 
Take care of yourself, Bray—wrap your. 
self up in your blanket if you have to 
wait, and signal if you need help—three 
shots, spaced.” 

An hour later Claxton emerged from the 

‘ cover of the low timber on the south: side 
of the valley. He had spread his overcoat 
over the back of his sheltered horse and 
drawn his belt tight to keep himself \. arm, 
At the edge of the cover he stopped and 
once more examined thoroughly the wide 
expanse that lay before him. Final!y he 
made out the little curl of blue smoke, 
which originally he had seen. He 
watched this for some time, but at length, 
quite suddenly, it disappeared. Cl..xton 
presently saw the cause. Far off upon the 
northern side, more than five miles 2 way, 
a thin column of blue smoke was rising— 
Bray’s fire. He turned, gathered some 
scraps of birch bark, some dead \ ood, 
and soon had a fire of his own goin; 

“That'll keep ’em guessin’,” said ‘e to 
himself grimly. “If they doused cheir 
smoke when they saw our signal, maybe 
they won’t know what to do when they 
see two smokes and find we’ve got ’em 
flanked.” 

But it was cold, standing about waiting 
for something to begin. Claxton missed 
his overcoat of canvas and sheep-skin. 

“T’ll have to move,” said he. “A 
fellow’d freeze right by a fire this weather. 
I'll have to divide those fellows somehow. 
They’ve got as much position and morale 
as we have—and a whole lot more 
whisky.” 

Altering his plan of campaign, he now 
slipped down into the ravine of the little 
stream, followed it out beyond the cover 
of the wood and walked rapidly along the 
bottom of the shallow channel until it 
deepened and widened again to wander 
into the original labyrinth which had 


\ 


There are some cheaper preparations calling themselves malt ‘ t 
preperations—they are beverages, not tonics. | Malt-Nutrine been forming here for ages in the Crooked 


is rich in malt—that's — gives it its value to you. Insist. a re Wh. fhe guns Gaus oa he could until 
een Sot Comee found himself warming up, and then kept 
ae eee orl asitasan glookelie bovernay: on steadily, hearing nothing and seeing 

Contains 14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. : nothin ° for more than two miles and a 

Interesting Booklet on Request half. The washed-out channel, floored 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U. S. A. | | with gravel, walled with alluvium and 
clay, continually bent upon itself. He 
was ten feet, twenty feet sometimes, be- 
low the level of the plain. 

From time to time, as he advanced, he 
stopped to listen, and at last he caught a 
sound which brought him up sharp—the 
whinny of a horse, clearly audible. Clax- 
ton knew that Hanecey also would under- 


Ghe Sask Mr. Foster stand what that whinny meant. It 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE meant danger. He would be on his guard. 


Scrambling up as fast as he could, his 
carbine slung across his shoulder, Clax- 
ton climbed out of the gully by means of 
a shallow break which ran into it, crossed 
an intervening neck of land, dropped 
down once more and ran on ahead for a 
hundred yards. He had all along gained 
thrice the channel distance by virtue of 
his knowledge of the available cut-offs. 
Now he could hear voices, the coughing 
of horses—he guessed a_ considerable 
Indianapolis, L. S, Ayres & Co. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel party peeves just beyond the bend. A 2 ud- 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- den feeling of failure came “upon him— 
New Orleans Hoel Gninewalds Washicgton, $00 am St; Batlalo Was Hengercr Gos ether ices it Fisineadeas’ || He had not divided the enemy’s forces! 

But he had small chance to argue about 

Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York it. Carbine in hand, he squeezed him self 

into a cleft of the bank, back of some 

bushes, and waited for what might 
happen. 











Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 
travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries from tourists or residents 
will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask, Mr. Foster 
Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


{ The ANGELUS HOTEL 
? J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM 


Los Angeles 


Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
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TALCUM POWDER IS THE KEY TO UN- 


GUESSED COMFORTS 


Do you know that talcum powder will 
perform a multitude of services in the 
home? 


The powder that gives a refreshing, — 


soothing massage to the invalid; that re- 
lieves sore, tired feet; soothes sunburn, 
prevents chafing, and is vital to the care 
of the baby, is as necessary in the home 
as running water. 

By applying taleum powder to new 
uses, you'll find it the key to unguessed 
comforts and conveniences. 


There are a number of good talcum 
powders, all desirable for adult use. 


We hope you will choose Mennen’s, be- 
cause Mennen’s is the world’s standard 
baby powder. And a talcum powder 
whose quality, purity, and painstaking 
medication make it absolutely safe for 
the tender skin of infants, is the logical 
talcum powder for the whole gamut of 
adult uses. 


The House of Mennen first introduced 
talcum powder, and is today the largest 
maker in the world of this powder of 
endless uses. Hence we feel justified 
in urging your use of Mennen’s. 


But, whether you elect Mennen’s or 


AND CONVENIENCES 


some other, you will find it profitable to 
familiarize yourself with the many uses 
of talcum. It’s a most inexpensive and 
potent handmaiden of human comfort. 
There are over 500 distinct and differ- 
ent uses. You'll find one hundred and 
one of them enumerated in a Mennen 
booklet which is yours for the asking. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the orig- 
inal borated formula that has never been 
bettered—include a variety to satisfy 


‘every need: Borated, Violet and Un- 


scented; Sen Yang, with a delicate 
Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed. 
There’s also the new Talcum for Men, a 
boon after shaving, which, with its nat- 
ural or neutral color, leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white 
powder to which most men object. Send 
5 cents for a trial can of each brand 
desired. 

Six assorted Mennen’s Taleums—for 
the special needs of each member of the 
family—are packed in cartons which 
make blocks, rollicking playmates for 
the youngsters. Ask your druggist for 
the Mennekin set. Or we will send you 
a set direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we can supply five Mennekins 
for 20 cents in stamps or coin. Can be used in border, or cut-out 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
2116 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Laboratories - 
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and Every Woman's Right ! 


SN’T it the sensible thing to do your shopping, 

every day, where you are sure of getting a big 

extra value for your money—where JA. Green Stamps 
are given as an honest and generous discount on your 


purchases. 


The Mesh-bag in the picture, the Silver Service, 
the Cut Glass Cruet and the Silver Photo Frame are all 
JN" Premiums and so easily obtained if you trade the 


wise way. 


Remember you are entitled to J*AC Green Stamps 


when you pay promptly, just as the merchant is entitled 
to the discount he gets from the manufacturer. You earn 
the standard merchandise which comes to you in JA 
Premiums and the beauty of it is—it costs you nothing. 


Look in your JA Stamp book and find the list of 
over 1000 Soap Wrappers, Trade-marks, Tags, Labels and 
Coupons, particularly Hamilton Coupons, which are all 
exchangeable for stamps at any JAC Premium Store. 
With this help you can fill your books and obtain your 
Premiums in little or no time. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEO. B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West 45th Street New York City 


For Catalog—Address Deft. *'Q"’ Service 

















Apparently the party had stopped for 
a moment, but now they were coming on, 
He could hear men talking, hear horses 
advancing—a number of horses. The 
enemy was en masse, undivided, ready to 
give battle, and surely with all the ad. 
vantage in numbers, position and morale! 

“Come on, boys!” called out a big voice, 
“What’s the matter—they ain’t in here 
yet. Pull on in.” 

To the surprise of the hidden man, the 
entire party of Hanecey’s whisky train 
now came into full sight—halted and 
stood irresolute in spite of their leader’s 
command. hey were on foot, leading 
even their saddle horses. As he looke« at 
them, Claxton wished that his crevice in 
the bank were deeper, but he crouched 
behind such cover as it offered. 

“Damn it, let’s take a drink, Hanecey! 
exclaimed one husky voice. “I’m thir-ty 
and near about froze.” 

Hanecey grunted out some _incis- 
tinguishable reply. Claxton identi‘ ed 
him easily enough—a huge hulking fig ire 
of a man, muffled like all the others in 
heavy furs. 

Not to be encumbered, the men now 
carelessly put down their rifles against the 
bank, and with a certain unanimity of 
purpose stepped back to one of the pack 
animals, a claybank cayuse, carrying tivo 
five-gallon casks slung on its aparejos 

“‘Where’s Slim?” demanded the gruff 
voice of Hanecey. “There ain’t nobody 
back of the train!” 

“He went back to round up a couple of 
cayuses that turned on him,” replied 
someone. 

“Well, he’d better be coming on,” 
grumbled Hanecey. “First thing we 
know, the train’ll be all balled up in here.” 

Indeed, the pack horses, no longer 
pushed up from behind, now had bunched 
and begun to move back on the trail as 
the men approached them from the front. 
Ina flash Chetan saw what this meant for 
him. They could be separated from their 
arms—they: were already thirty yards 
away from their rifles—the enemy was 
flanked—he could be divided! 


Cee strategist, slipped down 
out of his crack in the bank, took a 
running leap, dropped and came stum- 
bling out on the gravel floor of the sunken 
creek—between Hanecey’s men and their 
rifles! His own carbine came to a level. 

“Drop that!” said he. “Hold ’em up, 
men! You’re in charge.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” remarked the 
big voice of Hanecey, the smuggler. “So 
this is where you was!” 

“It’s where I am,” said Claxton. 
“Keep your hands up. I'll kill the first 
man that makes a break: Come over 
here, Hanecey—I’ll have to tie you up. 
Bring that rope off your ridin’ saddle with 

ou. You had better work with your 
ands in plain sight now. Hurry up, I’m 
cold.” 

Hanecey stood for one moment study- 
ing his man, then he advanced readily 
enough, rope in hand. Whether or not it 
was his plan to cast the bight of the rope 
over Claxton’s neck, or simply to trust 
to rough-and-tumble tactics if he could 
get under ‘the rifle guard, Claxton never 
knew. What he saw was a sudden move- 
ment of Hanecey’s right arm, and without 
time for much planning he brought the 
muzzle of his own carbine up under Hane- 
cey’s chin with a swift upper-cut. The 
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Wear B.V.D. For Coolness 


ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, now welcomes 
it, because of cool, comfortable B.V. D. It makes going- 
away enjoyable and staying-at-home endurable. It has been called 
“The Biggest Contribution To The Summer Comfort Of Man.” 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear starts 
with the best possible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best possible workman- 
ship (carefully inspected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of cut, balance of 
drape, correctness of fit, durability in wash and wear). 
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“The O’Connor prune orchard in the Santa Clara Valley was 
blasted in 1913,” says the California Cultivator. “Its largest crop 
in six years was 3,900 pounds. After blasting the crop was 8,000 
pounds—more than double—in a dry year.. The prunes from the 
blasted orchard were much larger and the trees made a better 


growth.” By using 
FARM POWDERS 


UMPING — AGRICULTURAL 


in your orchard you can increase your crop, add to the water-storage capacity of 
the soil, and enable the roots to feed on fresh plant food in the subsoil. 

Hundreds of fruit growers in all Pacific Coast States plant their trees in beds 
made with Giant Farm Powders. They have found that trees in blasted ground 
grow faster, bear earlier and yield better than those planted the old way. They 
use the Giant Farm Powders because these Powders loosen and powder the soil 
instead of packing it. Ask your dealer for je mee me mm mee om om oe oe om om om 


either of the Giant Farm Powders—Eurcka 1 PREF BOOK COUPON | 


Stumping Powder or Giant Stumping Powder. 
° 4 The Giant Powder Co., Con. 
Free Book on Fruit Growing | 201 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
Every fruit grower will find valuable information in 


the Giant Book, “Better Orchard Tillage,” written to suit j Send me your illustrated books on 
Pacific Coast conditions. It tells and shows how to plant the subjects which I have marked X. 


trees and subsoil orchards in the most effective way. This 
handsome illustrated book—or others—free. Mail the 1 [stump Blasting [" }tree Planting 
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big man fell dazed, well-nigh put away 
by the force of the sudden blow. Claxton 
swung the muzzle on him now. 

“Lie still!” he commanded. “TI knew 
you’d try something, you sweep! Now 
move, by Gawd! and 1’ll fix you. Tum 
over.” He kicked him with his foot, the 
carbine muzzle steadily pointing down, 

Hanecey lay on his face Pefore his silent 
men, who feared to move. Claxton, his 
attention divided between the men and 
their leader, managed to truss him up, 
with his elbows behind his back, after 
some fashion. 

“Now, my men,” said he, “I’ve got a 
half dozen shots and there’s only five of 
you. One of you make a break and |’ 
open on the bunch. Come here and sit 
down. Make a circle—face inward. Put 
that blanket pack cover over your legs, 
Damn you! fF see a foot out over the 
blanket, I’ll shoot, so help me, Gawl!” 

The look of a repeating rifle in the 
hands of a man whose blood is up has 
something about it extraordinarily con- 
vincing. These men, none of them too 
amiable of disposition, and all of them 
well used enough to rough scenes, found 
it entirely convenient to obey Claxton’s 
instructions and to do so explicitly. And 
Claxton himself, passing around his circle, 
managed after a fashion to pinion the 
elbows of each man behind him. Not one 
of them undertook an offensive movement. 
The advantage in position and morale, if 
not in numbers, was with Claxton now. 

“Now,” said he at last, “all of you sit 
tight here, and don’t you move.” 

He walked back to the rifles which had 
been left against the bank. They were 
bolt pattern, and Claxton knew the 
model. He needed no screw-driver to 
dismount each piece, and having done so, 
he threw the bolts out over the rim of the 
bank, scattering the cartridges from the 
magazines likewise. Having done this, 
he came back and stood regarding his six 
captives contemplatively, finger at lip. 
As he did so, he heard three shots froin the 
north—Bray’s side—three shots spaced at 
intervals—the agreed signal. 


HAT did it mean? Was Bray in 

trouble? If so, how could he be 
helped? Had he met the rest of Hanecey’s 
men, and if so, how many were there? 
For one instant Claxton was not sure 
which of these two opposing forces had 
the advantage after all, because now he 
was summoned to support his own left 
wing, and he had no forces to send but 
himself, encumbered as he was with 
prisoners. It would have been a problem 
for Kitchener himself. 

“What are you goin’ to do with us?” 
chattered one of the prisoners from his 
cold seat upon the snowy earth. “You 
tie our hands and won't let us move— it’s 
murder, that’s what ‘it is.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Claxton, “but it ain’t 
murder at all—it’s only strategy. How 
many gallons have you got along this 
time, Hanecey?” 

“Tt’s none of your damned business,” 
—— the old smuggler, turning a 

loody face toward his captor. “You 
slob, if I ever get the chance, I’ll even this 
up, damn you!” 

“T’m" sure you would,” said Claxton 
amiably, “but that will be five or ten 

ears before you get out, maybe, Hanecey. 
By that time I’m a Colonel in the Volun- 
teers over among the Belgiums!”’ 
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weth you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.,. The Kodak City. 


Catalog tree at your dealer's, 
or by mail. 
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HE bankeruses‘‘A.B.A.’’ Cheques 

and recommends them to his cus- 
tomers because he knows all about 
them — knows of the elaborate, world- 
wide banking ar- 

rangements made 

for their accept- 

ance, and of the 

5 soundness of the 

E plan behind 

these Travelers’ 
Cheques of the 
American Bank- 
érs Association, 

4 which has a 
membership of 
15,000 banks and 


bankers, 


oot A, 


The banker knows that thousands of 
the principal banks in the United States 
and Canada, as well as in other parts of 
the world, are issuing these Cheques 
because they are the safest and handiest 
form of travel and emergency ‘‘money,’’ 
He also knows that they are cashed by 
50,000 banks throughout the world, 
besides being universally accepted in all 
countries in payment of expenses and 
service, 


The busy corporation 
oficial always carries a few 
’? Cheques in 
order that he may never be 
without emergency funds, 
even if he should neglect to 
draw money from the bank. § 
For years he has been using 
‘‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques in his 
extensive travels throughout 
the world, and has always 
found them as good as gold, 
and very convenient. 


The enthusiastic motorist, 
who makes frequent long trips with his 
family, carries ‘‘A. B, A.’’ Cheques 





People who use “A. B. A.” 
Cheques—and why 


instead of cash, because he knows that 
they are safe-—being unavailable (if he 
has not countersigned them) to anyone 
who might steal or find them, and be- 
cause he has 

learned that 

wks By A? 

Cheques are 

readily ac- 

cepted at 

hotels, public 

garages, auto- § 

mobile supply 

shops, etc. 








The travel- 
ing salesman 
insists that his 
house supply 
him with ‘‘A, B. A.’’ Cheques instead 


of drafts or treasurer’s checks. 


He has found by actual experience 
that “‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques are wel- 
comed by hotel people and others who 
deal with travelers, and that it is not 
considered a favor by them to cash an 
“A. B. A.’’ Cheque or to accept it in 
payment of a bill, whereasdrafts, cashier’s 
checks and treasurer’s checks are not 

welcomed, because of the 
uncertainty as to identifica- 
tion, genuineness, funds in 
bank, etc. 


“*A. B. A.’’ Cheques do 
not have to be cashed, but 
may be used like currency to 
pay bills, and they require 
no identification except the 
counter-signature of the 
owner, 


Get them at your bank, or 
write Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, for booklet 

and information as to where they may 
be had in your vicinity, 
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JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Because there is nothing so smooth, so cool- 
ing, so fragrant of Roses, so absolutely pure 
and so delightfully refreshing. 
Perfect for every purpose of the toilet—in the = 
nursery, for baby’s tender skin—after a ba’ 
—as a face powder. 
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Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


PATENT INVISIBLE 

HOOK0 EYE 
never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You’ll never use any other after you 
know them. They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 
PEET BROS.., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Well, fly to it! We can stand this as 
long as you can,” was Hanecey’s sardonic 
answer. 

“Maybe longer,” nodded Claxton. “J 
didn’t sleep well last night—I sort of 
thought maybe you’d come on in here in 
the night.” 

Hanecey grinned. “Half an hour,” 
said he, “and we’d have been by.” 

“Slim really ought not to have built 
that fire till you got across,” said Claxton, 
offhand. 

“How did you know he did ?”’deman ded 
Hanecey. ‘I told him—” 

“T read it in my little lesson bok,” 
grinned Claxton pleasantly—not :.en- 
tioning the fact that he never had see 1 or 
heard of Slim until within the past five 
minutes. 

“You got no right to freeze a pris. ner 
to death,” complained the first spe. ker 
of the little blanket-covered group. 

“Well,” said Claxton, “I’ll change the 
locality of the detention quarters if ,ou 
all will promise to help.” 

“What do you mean?” deman led 
Hanecey surlily. 

“If you want to keep warm, I don’t 
mind marchin’ you out the way you c::me 
in. Like enough: my other men have 
accounted for Slim before this.” 

“Do it, Bill,” urged the shivering « iti- 
zen from his place in the main group. 
“Gawd! I’m freezin’ to death.” 

“I’m agreed,” said Hanecey readily; 
and Claxton knew why The old smug- 

ler was depending on his own wit to give 
ad yet another chance, depending per- 
haps on Slim—perhaps on yet others of 
his men. Claxton did not know, but he 
had to take this chance. The signal from 
Bray meant that he must go on. Of the 
entire train, only the claybank cayuse 
remained at end his lash rope loosened. 
Claxton tightened it and slapped the 
cayuse on the hip to give him a start. 

“Fall in now, men,’? said he. ‘‘Keep 
close together and keep your eyes ahead. 
It’s no use tryin’ to’ break away—lI don’t 
want to shoot, but you jolly well know I 
will. It’s under regulations for me to re- 
port that I couldn’t bring you in. We've 
got you between two turnin’ movements, 
my men—you’re flanked and rolled up. 
So now you march, and look alive what 
you do.” 

Whereupon Claxton, -with a motion of 
his head in the general course of the back 
trail where the pack-train now had dis- 
appeared, started off his band of prisoners, 
himself marching in the rear close up, and 
occasionally poking a laggard in the back 
with his carbine muzzle. Claxton himself 
had not the slightest idea of what he 
would meet on ahead. 

He saw Hanecey at length noting two 
or three places where shallow washes 
came down into the main channel, and 
where it seemed as though one or more 
horses had struggled up. Seemingly the 

ack-train had not kept together in the 
leaker channels. Claxton could not help 


that, but only saw to it that his men kept 
in the main channel, along the frozen 


bottom of the creek. He himself, like 
many another general, was wishing that 
Blucher—that is to say Bray or Norton or 
McCallum—would come up—but wishing 
that the day might be longer, not shorter. 


HEY had advanced in this fashion 
erhaps a mile or two in all when 
they ne a sudden command on ahead, 
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90") Roll-of-Honor 


Fiction Issues 


In the Boston Transcript’s 


analysis of 1915 fiction,46 of 


Collier’s short stories won 
places in the roll of honor. 


In 46 of the 52 issues there was 
a roll-of-honor story. 


If you like good fiction, unusual, out-of- 
the-ordinary short stories, make an 
every- Tuesday practice of buying 


Collier's 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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A wise old head 
on spry young feet 


A man is as old as he 


walks, _ 


There's sprightly youth- 
Wi 


RUBBER HEELS 


An old head is a wise head 
and insists on Cat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heels— 


Because the Foster Friction 
Plug won't let you slip. 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


They give freedom and lightness 
to the body and they grip safely any 
slippery street, pavement or floor. 
They cost no more than the ordinary kind 


—you can find them at all dealers—50 
cents attached—black or tan. 


Put youth on your feet. Get apairtoday. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal Street, - Boston, Mass, 


Originatorsand Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 























F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 

camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West this summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 
highways. 4% Sunset will see that this intormation 1s supplied free. Merely 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. 4% Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 
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which brought them up standing. The 
voice came from some place out of sight, 
apparently at the rim of the gully. 

“Halt!” it called out. “Stop there, J 
sy.” They saw no movement now. 
barrel of a carbine projected from beneath 
a stunted scrub. 

“Tt’s all right, Bray!” called out Clay 
ton suddenly, high and clear. “Come on 
down. I’ve got them in charge.” 

Bray stood up at the rim of the bank, 
his carbine headed in the general direction 
of the prisoners. 

“T cawn’t come down, Sergeant,” said 
he. “I’ve got twenty-five ’orses in behind 
me and I cawn’t leave’em. There is any- 
ways two ’undred gallons in this whisky 
trine!” 

“Never mind about that,” ordered 
Claxton; “come on down.” Bray obeyed 
the orders of his superior. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said he as he saw 
Claxton’s prisoners all trussed up. “Ts 
that the whole bilin’ of ’em?” 

“Tt’s all I’ve seen,” replied his com- 
manding officer. ‘‘Where’s your man?” 

“My man?—I ain’t seen any man,” 
said Bray. “My specialty ain’t men— 
it’s ’orses. -I told you I’ve got twenty- 
five ’ead of rollin’ stock rounded up in this 
bend across the neck ere; and every one 
of ’em ’as got two kegs. I followed the 
trail on in.” 

“But you fired a signal—” 

“No, I didn’t—I only just shot.” 

Claxton looked at him inquiringly anu 
Bray ventured to explain. “You see, 
something started part of these ’orses on 
the back trail. I could ’ear ’em comin’ 
on a gallop, I didn’t see anybody, but like 
enough there was someone drivin’ some 
of the ’orses back, tryin’ to make a get- 
away on the north side—you did -have 
"em divided after all, Sergeant, didn’t 

ou?” 

“Sure, I did,” said Claxton calmly. 
“But why did you shoot?” All the pris- 
oners also were turning to Bray curiously. 

“Well,” explained that worthy, “TI seen 
a ’orse comin’ on out on a gallop, two kegs 
of whisky, one on each side, afloppin’. I 
seen that ’orse was goin’ to get aw y with 
the whisky, an’ I tried to ’ead ’im off, but 
I couldn’t—the damned cayuse broke for 
the bush and I was on foot. So I just 
jolly well up an’ let ’im ’ave it—three 
times. I got ’im, too!” 

“Well,” said Claxton seriously, “that’s 
one way of doin’, I suppose. Did you 
know how much I needed you in here?” 

“No—’ow could I? I was just keepin’ 
my wicket the best I knew ’ow on the 
north end—there wasn’t anything got 
by—I batted a perfect score when | got 
that cayuse.” 

“Yes, and you lost the only other 
prisoner,” said Claxton. 

Hanecey looked at his captor with a 
grin on his face. 

“T see that Slim got away this time,” 
commented Claxton in answer to his 
derision, “but what good will it do him? 
If he had all the whisky in your train, he 
wouldn’t last one night in here. Either 
he will take the trail out on foot to the 
railroad—and maybe freeze at it—or he'll 
be jolly well glad to come into our camp 
and ask for somethin’ to eat and a place 
to warm his fingers. Now, Hanecey, you 
might as well admit your game is busted. 
We've got you divided, turned, flanked, 
rounded up and hog tied—what more can 
you ask than that?” 
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are sugar wafer 
confections to en- 
trance the eye, to delight 
the palate and to- bring 
pleasure to all. These 
sweets are desirable for 
ser’ag with ices or sher- 
bets, frozen puddings or 
fruits as well as with bever- 
ages of any kind—or as a 
dessert. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 








FESTINO—Almond-shaped 
dessert confections of sur- 
passing goodness. Filled 

' with a creamy almond- 
flavored sweet. 
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You Westerners, Going East— 


Our Service Bureau can help you, just as it 
has helped thousands of Eastern people who 
plan Western trips. Let us help you get in- 
formation in regard to things to be seen, 
hotel accommodations, itineraries, etc. We 
want our western readers to feel free to ask 
for this special service. Address 
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“I’m_ freezin’—my fingers is plumb 
froze right now,” whined the orig; 
complainer among the prisoners. yl 
pot our arms tied so. tight we're sup 

ound to freeze.” 

“Go behind them, Bray,” said Claxton, 
“We'll go on out now and build a fire, | 
reckon the whole of us can. take care of 
the horses. Here you—” he turned to the 
complaining prisoner, “I want you to go 
on out saat end stand guard to round 
up the horses when they come up out of 
the coulée. If you want to make you 
escape this time of year, with your hands 
tied behind your back, you’re welc ome~ 
I don’t know as the Dominion Gover. 
ment cares much about havin’ fellows 
like you to feed anyhow.” 


OW, what with the persuasiveness 

of the cold and of the carbines com. 
bined, a new meekness came upcn the 
souls of these lately riotous ones. They 
saw themselves huddled like sheep, out 
witted, if not outnumbered; soon savy also 
the twoscore horses of their pack-train, 
each carrying its precious burden of ten 
gallons of whisky, worth ten doliars a 
allon at the rails, all rounded up in the 
Soa at the northern edge of the Crooked 


»’ said Claxton to Bray, “‘is the 
d—dest bunch of horse wranglers [ ever 
did see—every one of them with his hands 
tied behind his back; but we got to take 
things as we find em. How’s your cough, 
Bray?” 

“Tes better, Sergeant,” said Bray. “I 
ope to give it proper treatment before 
long.” 
‘What are you goin’ to do with all of 
it, Sergeant?”’ he added.. “You surely 
ain’t goin’ to leave it all out ’ere—two 
’undred gallons of it—all by itself!” 

“Maybe Norton and McCallum will 
have a wagon,” said Claxton. “But I’m 
thinkin’ we'll travel lighter if we drive the 
horses in stripped. Where are you goin’, 
Bray?” 

“Over there to where that dead ’orse is 
—I reckon I'll begin the unloadin’ there.” 

But when presently Bray came back to 
the fire he was carrying a cask somewhat 
lightly on his shoulder and muttering 
exclamations of disgust. 

“Look ’ere, Sergeant,” said he as he 
threw down the cask. ‘“That’s what I 
call ’ard luck! It’s all because of the 
modern military piece—it shoots too 
damned ’ard. I bored this cawsk plumb 
through, both sides, busted the cayuse’s 
backbone and spilled the whisky out of 
the second cawsk on the far side. I don’t 
believe there’s four drinks left in the two 
kegs together!” 

“If there is,” said Claxton, “pour ’em 
out. I remember that on page 249 It 
says, ‘All prisoners of war should be made 
as comfortable as possible with the re 
sources at the command of the force 
responsible for their maintenance.’ That 
means we'll all have a wee nippy.” 
Which they did. 

“Now, Bray,” resumed Claxton, able 
strategist, “my horse is five miles to the 
south and maybe froze by this time, 
though he’s got my overcoat on him. 
you can, go around and fetch back my 
horse. I'll stay here in charge.” 

Bray, uncomplaining, mounted and 
disappeared. Claxton resumed his mixe 
duties as fireman, entertainer and general, 
all in one. 
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Motor Wheeling Heralds Spring 


and Brings Outdoor Joy to All 
HUA 


“light-hearted, I take to the open road.”— Walt Whitman 


ATURE 

lures — out 

—away—in- 
to the open! Now 
—of all times—the 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL makes 
new friends. It brings the Great Out- 
doors to you. New miles of easy 
travel invite you and a new comfort 
in riding is yours. 

Five minutes for attaching the 
SMITH to your bicycle and your 
mount purls with new-born life. The 
motor-given power brings fresh 
charm and exhilaration to your wheel. 
There is no mile-limit, no vibration 
and positively no grease or dirt. You 
wear no special clothes for riding. 


Two turns of your pedals animate 
the motor-pulse and your hand on 
the grip rules. By a turn of the 


PETACHABLE 


a wrist the Motor 
Motor Wheel hums a 


Wheel speed of from four 


to twenty miles 
an hour. Up to 
one hundred twenty-five miles of 
pleasure and utility from one gallon 
of gasoline. Over six miles for 
one cent. 


For “get-about” business service, 
the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL 
turns duty into pleasure. And for de- 
lightful recreation, it has no rival. 


One trial ride will bring a long- 
ing for possession. Low initial cost 
and economical upkeep will make 
it yours. 

See the SMITH MOTOR 
WHEEL at your dealer’s—ride it— 
or write for book,“Motor-Wheeling,” 
sent with full information. 


A few exclusive territories remain open where representatives for the SMITH 
MOTOR WHEEL are desired. For the right class of dealers we have an 
attractive proposition. With such dealers we invite correspondence. 


MOTOR WHEEL DIV ISION 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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Thoughtfully he took an axe and stove “S 

in the heads of every whisky cask saye a 
~ two—a thing which made Hanecey swear fp 
: aloud for half an hour and then bow his ° 
head on his knees. ‘I’m done!” said he, 
“There goes every dollar I got in the 
world. D—n a government that won't D 
let a man earn a honest livin’! 

Claxton admitted that there was a cer. fy “laxt 
tain problem still on his hands, but that § 5° 
problem lessened perceptibly when, less Polic 
than two hours after Bray’s departure, he ” 
looked up to the south and saw approach. FY 
ing not one horseman, but three. His fy @4t 
glass made them out distinctly—the rein. J MY; 
forcements had come up! Bray was com. §§ 
ing on with Norton and McCallum, all at Y@"° 
a gallop. — Oe 

It transpired that Bray cut the trail of § "*' 


the other two at a point on the east side pa 


OW! : of the valley—they had never come on so 2 
e were so well pleased with far as the Seucaae of the night before, but >. 


that Trial Can of Barrington Hall , es had cut Claxton’s trail as it headed t« the 
that we have decided to use this coffee right along. 4 timber on the south side of the Wash. 
“Remember in making it, to measure less coffee per cup, as They had followed this, found Claxton’s 
it goes much further than coffees not pce pnd RRR horse and, unable to find Claxton him- a 
BY gS preteen eae et a a ena . self, were bringing the shivering animal . 
: along with them when they met Bray 


7 riding down. h 
al I In On a s “You see,” said Claxton, turning to dn 


aoe egy es are - wey You 
. never had no chance at all. Of course, | 
The Baker-ized Coffee the reinforcements might have came a ro 
ese little earlier, but a whole lot better late k 

45c « pound than never. It is lucky for you too, be- a 


. cause now we can break watches keepin’ 
Send for Your Trial Can Now fire, and all of us get a little sleep.” 


iltoday. Or copy on postcard. | MAIL OR COPY THIS A A L 
Tear of coupon and inl today, Or copy on postcard. | MAIL OOF They all of them did get a little sleep 
for six larue cups of this singularly superior coffee. Also | son free trial can of that night—and a very considerable 
aoe e  naeayenreroo Fee ton Barrington Ri the horseback ride the next day. It was Anni 
Baker-ized Coffee. Hanecey, ex-whisky smuggler, who led time: 


when you buy your first pound tin of Barrington Hall. 
GROCERS! Write for window trim or, if you have not the column as they headed out for Edson 
Barracks, but it was Claxton, riding in 


yet stocked Barrington Hall, get our Introductory Prop- 
the rear, who commanded. On either 











MY GROCER’S NAME is 





osition and name of nearest distributor. PO Ret 
BAKER IMPORTING CO. 
































HudsonSt.  200N. 2ndSt. eres flank marched the supporting regiments, 
“lor York Minneapolis Norton and McCallum, diet cacheatil 
ADDRESS that they had not been in earlier, but Se 
glad they had not been altogether too writi 
late. Bray constituted a general skirmish repo 
line, passing here and there ahead or at Regi 
one side—his own movements being ails 
largely governed by the vagaries of a cer- Sir, 
tain claybank, wall-eyed cayuse, which Il 
carried lashed on its back two five-gallon has 
kegs, which Claxton had marked as being want 
in all likelihood the least poisonous of any to be 
of the kegs carried in the pack-train—be- and 
cause he had seen Hanecey once on the eeus 
pont of tapping one of these kegs him- oc 
self! ; 
“Tt don’t look as ’ow Christmas is goin’ =m 
to be so bad,” said Bray as he dropped I to 
|| back and rode “——e ee during a 
fz || a temporary mood of tractability on the 
WHITE LEAD fm | | part of the claybank cayuse. “My cold to t 
ae m= | isgettin’ better right along—just watchin’ and 
— them two kegs ’as cured it. But it was a als. 
; crime to throw away two ’undred gallons a) 
When is white lead not white lead? right on the ground. Man! I don’t see a 
When it’s tinted green? ow you ’ad the ’eart to do it. It was a dae 


Wrong! It takes such a tiny portion awful waste. But ’ow come you to sive 
of color to give’ these ’ere two cawsks?” 


. ] “It says on page 186,” replied Claxton 
Dutch Boy White. Lead 1. “shane toes tdlens 
rave that it 1s ‘desirable to lessen the 
one of the beautiful tints that it may still food as oplies and munitions of the enem 
be considered pure white lead. . “ ort ‘ € enemy 
Specify pure white!lead, no matter what while makin’ your own command com- 
tint you want your paint. oi ae fortable as possible with the resources of 
Wane Ser ree Wave ‘|, the enemy’s country.’ In one way of 
Cc speakin’ a gig gate comfortabler than 
icago, San Frantisco _ St. Louis two hundred. on’t know what we 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) c 
Channell Chemical Company OeNationsl Leal & Oil Cox Pittsbargt) could do with two hundred; but as for ten, 
CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON - BERLIN tT do hee” 
lp Es LAE IRE IMEI 
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“Sergeant,” said Bray, grinning, “that’s 


it!” 
V 
yk Annie (thus ran the more re- 


cent letter written by Sergeant 
Claxton): “It seems like luck can turn 
some day, even in the Royal Northwest 
Police, don’t it? It is all along of you. I 
t word from Ottawa day before yester- 
day I am to be Lieut. of the Volunteers 
and to join on at Val Cartier in 60 days— 
they gave me a little time because of Cer- 
tan Things. I said I wanted to come to 
Vancouver and get married and now I am 
going to come to Vancouver and get mar- 
ned right away. I think I can get to the 
railroad some time next week, but am 
sending this out by Bray and Norton 
which is taking some prisoners down 
today. Nothing much has _ happened 
since | wrote. The prisoners is ey 
and five of his men that we caught with 


200 gals. illicit. He was selling all the- 


time to the Bohunks on the railroad and 
making a Good thing. It was because he 
didn’t get him Thompson was relieved 
here, but Thompson had no map and he 
didn’t know Strate y for Sour Appels. 
I don’t know why I get my promotion 
and get into the Army because I don’t 
deserve it, but I suppose maybe you 
spoke to your Minister and maybe he 
wrote to ke Govt. Well, anyways I am 
thankful and Annie I love you so much. 
Now I can send some pay home all the 
time and you will be comfortable in Van- 
couver till 1 come back. Ain’t it funny 
Annie'the way things works out some- 
times? So no more at present from 
yrs. affectly. 
Cuas. S. CLAxTon, 
First Lieut. roth Volunteers. 
Edson Barracks.” 


Sergeant Claxton did a little more 
writing on that same day—to wit, his final 
report to his commanding officer at 
Regina. 


“Sir, 

I have the honor to report that Things 
has been pretty quiet at this Post this 
winter. the settlers to the north seems 
to be wintering all right, Stock doing well 
and they have got enough Supplies be- 
oy we told them to bring in plenty last 

all. 

“The Condition at the railroad camps 
ismore Quiet. On the roth of December 
I took in charge S. G. Hanecey and five 
men which had been running Whisky 
across the Crooked Wash country down 
to the railroad. Another man came in 
and surrendered later. I destroyed 200 
gs confiscated on the Spot. relia 

ray and Constable Norton are taking 
on the Prisoners. Corporal Bray aided 
me in the arrest. I beg to say his Con- 
duct has been Exempellary. 

. S. CLAXTON, 
First Sergt. 
R. N. W. M. P.” 


—=— 


agreat little book of yours after all, ain’t 

















10c Tins 


5c Metal-lined 
Bags 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 
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You may be a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Bull Moose, but I’ll bet thar’s one 
sort of Democracy you believe in. That’s 
the true Democracy of the Pipe Smoke. 


ontoet 


ND the truly democratic pipe smoke is VELVET. Its 
price puts it in everybody's reach. 






That dime you pay for a tin of 
VELVET buys the best leaf from 
Kentucky’s world famous tobacco 
section. 

It buys VELVET’S wonderful 
smoking qualities naturally brought 
to full, mellow maturity. 

It buysdozensof generous > -acegy that 
are mild, fragrant and < 
smooth asonlya naturally / 


matured tobacco 
can be. 
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Why Mapleine 
Desserts? 


Though the written word fails to describe 
its flavor 


There Is Something 
About Mapleine 


in simple puddings, dainty desserts, sher- 
ts or ice cream that makes one say 
“How Good!” 


That’s Why 


rowing numbers of housewives are using 
te Bey They like the new and delight- 
ful “mapley” tang it gives to frostings, 
fillings, sweets. 

Used as easily as other flavors but has 
many more uses. 


| whatever 








Write us for 
The New Mapleine 
CooK BOOK 


Send 4c in stamps to 
DEPT. SM 
CRESCENT 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

Seattle - - Washington 


Grocers Sell Mapleine 
] -oz. bottles 20c, 2-0z. 35¢ 

















MUNSON LAST 
ARMY SHOES “ANS 


TAN 
ARMY 
Weselect the very finest ad T 
prime calfskins and tan x 
them by our 
“Indian Tan 
Process’’ to give 
that soft velvet 
feeling and 
durable wear. 


100,000 
pairs 
made by 
us for the 
U.S. army 


For 
Troopers 
Hunters 
Hikers 
Campers 

and 
General 
Outdoor 
Service 


If not sold 
by your 
dealer order 
direct from 
us. 


\ 
Delivered 
Free 
A new pair or 


your moncy 
back if they do 
not fit. 


SOMETHING NEW 


No. 204S Army Shoe at $5.00 


A strongly built street shoe, on the MUNSON 

ARMY LAST, regulation heavy single army 

oak sole, fine smooth black calf upper, firm box toe. 
», Made by a oe 


BUCKINGHAM & HEC 


_SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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When Strong 
Men Meet 


(Continued from page 28) 


The very first day the new Purvear es- 
tablishment was running, Ike Hicks, 
county clerk, dropped in with no purpose 
other than sociability and 
helpfulness. 

“Mr. Purvear ’round?” he inquired 
cheerfully. 

Marguerite surveyed him without 
favor. In the first place, she was home- 
sick and scorned her surroundings. In 
the second, she didn’t know who he was. 
In the third, Court Street callers who 
appeared in shirtsleeves and with gold 
collar-buttons prominently shining where 
cravats ought to be (not that there really 
are such persons in Court Street, of 
course) would be received coldly, being 
probably without funds. It would have 
surprised and shocked the new stenog- 
rapher could she have seen the figures in 
Ike’s bankbook. 

She looked at him distantly and replied: 
“Naoh!” 

As she gave no indication of going more 
fully into the matter of when Mr. Purvear 
might be expected to return, Hicks, cred- 
iting her hauteur to embarrassment, con- 
tinued: 

“Well, you might mention I was in. 
Hicks is my name—Ike Hicks. Thought’s 
long ’s he was fixin’ to do some real-esta- 
tin’, I’d drop over an’ get acquainted. 
Might be some things I could tell him, 
him comin’ from up East that-a-way. 
Like about abstracts an’ so on. Reckin 
mebbe you-all might like a few words of 
kind advice, huh?” 

Miss Reilly replied icily: 

“Reahly, t shenk you do not know to 
whom you are addressing. When one 
has had business experience in Bost’n, one 
is not likely to requiah advice in Texas.” 


Ike grinned. 

“T see,” he said. “Just like that! Well, 
I reckin I'll be goin’. Kinda feel like I 
needed a coat; cold weather we’re havin’ 
for November. Good-day, ma’am.” 

Marguerite did not think it incumbent 
upon her to reply. When Mr. Purvear 
came in she merely said: 

“There was a person of the name of 
Hicks to see you. He said he had no 
business.” 

“Hicks? Hicks? 
, “I thought not. 
person.” 

At this moment Mr. Hicks was re- 
counting the incident with considerable 
enjoyment at the bar in the Central 
House. His appreciative audience in- 
cluded Mr. R. Hayes Gifford, late of Cali- 
fornia. 

“That’s what you-all get for tryin’ to 
be perlite to damyankees,” remarked Ma- 
jor Simmons, an elderly man with Con- 
federate whiskers. He spoke the phrase 
as one word because in all his long life it 
had never occurred to him that it might 
be two. 

“This Purvear, now. Is he that up- 
state sort, too?” asked Mr. Gifford. 

“Dunno. I. was just fixin’ to get ac- 
quainted with him,” replied Hicks. 


Don’t know him.” 
He was a rough 











CoMurphy'sL2 
UNIVERNISH 


I? s a “‘painter’s varnish? — 
but that doesn’t mean that yoii 
can’t use it yourself—and 
MOST SATISFACTORILY 
—-on floors, furniture or wood 
work, and for all otheruses out- 
doorsandin, We arenowsup- 
plying it in small cans for your 
convenience. Send for booklet. 


MurphyVarnish Company faa 
Franklin Murphy, jr. President CHICAGO 








A COMING CHAMPION WIELDING 
The Brooks Racket 
Man’s $10.00 Special at 

Foctory Price to Gienoss aghaes, $6 00 

carriage prepaid e 

The Princess 

A Woman’s $10.00 Special at $ 
6. 


our Factory Price to Sunset 
Readers, carriage prepaid . . 


The West Side The Oxford 

A $6.00 A $3.00 

Racket $4 00 Racket SD 00 
only... . only... e 
These four Rackets absolutely guaranteed. 


Immediate deliveries assured. Money re- 
funded if not found as represented. 











Ask for Booklet of 1916 Rules 
and Court Layout— FREE. 


BROOKS TENNIS RACKET Co. 4 


Dept. 8, Providence, Rhode Island 








Reference: National Bank of nef 








THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE is 
like a Solitaire Ring. It stands 
by itself and attracts attention 
to itself because its location is 
at an aristocratic corner. 


It stands at the corner of 
Broadway at 77th Street— in the 
center of the admittedly fine 
residential section of New York. 


It is an economical hotel to 
stop at because you can get a 
good room and bath for $3.00 
a day. 

Let us know in advance if you 
wish to stop with us, and we 
will arrange to accommodate 
you. 

THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 
lives up to its principle of enter- 
taining only the right kind of 
people in the right way and 
making them feel like coming 
back again, which they do. 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 











MONEY FOR YOU —Tum to page five and 
read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 
vacations. You are entitled to compete in this contest. 
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The Ri ght “Hang’ 
ForA Perfect rd 


You don’t have to fuss and practice with a AFEN KUTTER 
Safety Razor; you don’t have to hold your arm in a 
strained position in order to shave. KEEN KUITER safety 
razors are perfectly adjusted and have the right ‘‘hang.’’ 
They naturally take the correct sliding stroke that gives 
a clean, close and comfortable shave without practice. 
The blades are not too thin or too thick, but are just the 
proper thickness to shave a tough, wiry beard as well 
asa softer one. The blades on all 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razors 


are made of the finest Norwegian steel. They take a keen edge and 








hold it. Whether you buy the regular size at $3.50 or the KEEN KUITER 
Junior at $1.00, you are assured of the same lasting quality found in 
all KEEN KUTTER coods. 

If desired, the edges of KEEN KUITER safety razor blades may be 
stropped by means of the © & SJMMONS strop and stroper. The strop- 
per holds the blade at just the right angle. The strop is made of the 
finest prepared leather, in two sections, one for sharpening and one 
for finishing. 








>, ‘The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.”’ 


Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. Pat Off. —E. C. SIMMONS 





If not at your dealers, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Manufacturers and Distributers NEW YORK CITY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA ST. LOUIS, MO. TOLEDO, OHIO 
WICHITA, KANS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















































. KJ 109 
PRICE $4.00 KEEN KUTTER SET 
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en theatre is worse than a bore if your feet hurt. The brilliance of the 
8 





tage only emphasizes the g/oom you feel. Let Blue-jay help you to enjoy 

the next show. These wonderful little plasters cost but a trifle, are ap- 

plied in a minute and positively end corns. 91 per cent of all cases yield to 

first treatment—the stubborn 9 per cent give way to the second or third. Don’t 

try to cure your corns with a knife or razor. That is dangerous and only tem- 

porary at best. But you can positively get rid of your corns by using the safe, 
simple, efficient Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


15 cents and 25 cents BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and NewYork Also Blue-jay Bunion 
At Druggists Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Plasters 














We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for particulars. 
Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 


“They’re all that-a-way,” declared the 

— with conviction. 

he bartender spoke. “I know him, 
Lives on my street. He ain’t such a bad 
lot, I expect, by’n large, but a leetle sharp, 
Come in here last Wednesday, the night 
of the Norther, fer a drink o’ red-eye, an’ 
ast if I couldn’t give him a check or some. 
sin’ on a fifteen-cent drink, so the next 
one he happened to buy wouldn’t cost 
him but ten cents. Said he s’posed two 
fer a quarter was the regulation tariff.” 

“No fool, though,” spoke up Lawyer 
Hollister. ‘Ed Daicde was IN to see 
me yesterday about a trade this Purvear 
makes with him for his auto—that old 
two-lunger. This Purvear party goes at 
Ed quick and sharp and offers him a 
motorcycle he’d picked up somewhere 
and two vendor’s lien notes, face value 
$618—take it or leave it—and Ed falls, 
The notes are worth just forty-seven 
dollars at the bank and the motorcycle 
won’t go. And I kain’t see ’t Ed’s vota 
bit of come-back.” 

R. Hayes Gifford held an amber glass 
topped with foam meditatively between 
his eyes and the light. ‘ ‘ 

“Girl didn’t want to be told anything 
about abstracts, eh?” 

Mr. Hicks looked quickly at the Cali- 
fornian but kept his peace. Later, the 
others having left to return to their re- 
spective places of business, he said to 
Cifford: . 

“If you should happen to get a chance 
to turn that Kelly pasture, now? Still 
got it, ain’t you?” 

“T sure have.” 

“Standin’ you how much?” 

“Fifteen thousand. A hundred acres 
at one-fifty.” 

Mr. Hicks hummed a little tune. 
“Mebbe he hasn’t ever heard about ab- 
stracts,’ he remarked. “Lots of ’em 
hasn’t.” 

“T hadn’t,” said Gifford sadly. 

“You didn’t ask me.” 

“T was too wise. Saw a quick chance 
to turn a few hundred dollars’ profit, 
grabbed it—an’ tore my pants. Fools 
wade in where angels get cold feet, huh? 
If I should happen to—” his tone was a 
question. 

“Nachully I ain’t honin’ to get froze no 
more,” said Mr. Hicks earnestly. “Them 
as gets real estate experience in Bawston 
don’t need no advice in Texas, she says. 
Go to it, friend! I’m strong fer you! Me, 
I’m as noisy about it as a deef an’ dumb 
asylum.” 

“T ain’t been here but two months, 
brother, but there’s something about you 
I like,’ declared Mr. Gifford. “‘Let’s pour 
another libation on the altar of friend- 
ship.” 
ntirely ignorant of what_plottings 
Miss Reilly’s unconscious affront had 
generated, Solon C. Purvear went about 
his business cheerfully and with strict 
attention thereto, said business, as has 
been intimated, being primarily archi- 
tecture. 

In Tweed, which was the capital of an 
adjoining county, the citizens had re- 
cently voted the necessary bonds for the 
erection of a courthouse which they had 
proudly determined should cost $80,000 
—about the actual value, it must be ad- 
mitted, of all the other improved real es- 
tate in the town. The plans and spect 





fications to be selected were open to com- 
petition, the fortunate architect to 
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receive one thousand dollars for his designs 
and perhaps a later commission for super- 
vising the work, if the county commis- 
sioners should so decide. 

Mr. Purvear submitted plans; so did 
Mr. Gifford, and a dozen others. 
_ On the Monday before the Thursday 
en which the award was expected to be 
made at an evening meeting of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Gifford made an unosten- 
tatious trip to Tweed. Architecture being 

with him a by-product, he was dubious 
regarding his own chances, but neverthe- 
less had in his mind a course of action that 
might prove profitable under certain con- 
tingencies. He held a private conversa- 
tion with one Smithers, a clerk in the 
sheriff’s office, and several banknotes of 
smal! denomination changed hands. Then 
he returned to Oil City, and on Tuesday 
evening, at the monthly Get-Together 


banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, | 


he got Jefferson D. Jones, the affable 
secretary of the Chamber, to introduce 
him to Purvear. 

At about noon on Thursday, Mr. Gif- 
ford received at the hands of a Postal 
messenger boy a telegram that read as 
follows: 


R. H. Gifford, 
Oil City, Tex. 
EPATOTOMIA THAT GIFTHAUS OF RAEVRUP 
BEKKENIST gt 8 


First transcribing this cryptic com- 
munication to a fair sheet of paper, in or- 
der that he might not display a Postal 
message in a rival shop, he hastened to 
the Weawats Union office and asked the 
momentary loan of the codebook. From 
this he deciphered the following meanings: 


EPATOTOMIA—Have information from pri- 
vate sources. 

GIFTHAUS—Plans and specifications. 

BEKKENIST—Will be accepted. 


“Raevrup” he read as “Purvear” by 
the simple expedient of transposing the 
order of the letters. His message, as de- 
coded, read thus: 

“Have information from private sources 





that plans and specifications of Purvear | 


will be accepted.’ 


Shortly afterward he was favoring Miss | 
Reilly with his best booster smile and ask- | 


ing if she would be good enough to ask 


Mr. Purvear to give him a few minutes on | 


a matter of private business. 


Mr. Purvear’s inner office had a rolltop | 


desk, some chairs, an architect’s drawing 
board and the paraphernalia usually at- 
taching thereto. Mr. Purvear removed a 
green eyeshade and shook hands with a 
fair degree of cordiality. 

He was a tall, thin, reddish, shrewd- 
eyed man with a long jaw, a slow smile 
and big spectacles. As he took a seat be- 
fore the rolltop and waved his visitor to 
a chair he looked rather like a skinny but 
benevolent owl. Mr. Gifford contrasted 
with him sharply, being medium in height, 
broad of shoulder, bald of head, and of a 
professional manner of tooth- displaying 
geniality. 

The conversation drifted briefly on 
matters of weather, general business con- 
ditions and the war. Then Gifford got 
down to brass tacks. 

“I suppose that Tweed courthouse 
award will be made tonight. You’ve got 
plans in?” 

Mr. Purvear bowed assent, with his 
eyes on Mr. Gifford’s smile. It is of 
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HOSE 


that stays alive 
must be built right. 


Garden Hose sel om 


wears out; it usually 
dies and falls to pieces. 


Good Luck Hose has six separate 

plies with plenty of live rubber in 

them. Such hose must be stronger 

and more flexible than hose made of 

a few heavy plies which add bulk 
without strength. 


Made % in. with 34 in. connections— 


10c a ft. in 25 and 50 ft. lengths. 


If you want the best hose we make, our 
Ball Dog at 18c a ft. is the recognized 
standard, 


Your hose will serve you best when 
equipped with a Boston Nozzle. It 
1s easy to use, can't get out of order 
and dives you a shower, spray or mist. 
50 cents at your dealers. 
Send 4c for our practical Booklet ‘‘How to Make 


Your Garden Grow.”’ Ie is full of helpful suggestions. 
Address Debt. 6. ee 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Makers of the famous ‘‘Good Luck” Fruit Jar Rubbers 
Cambridge, Mass. 





only 10¢a foot 


At your-dealers 


Order from us if your dealer 


does not sel] our hose. 





import to state that while he knew it said 
“architect” on Mr. Gifford’s business 
cards and office door, he had never seen 
any of the Californian’s professional work 
and had no idea whether Gifford was sy. 
perior or inferior to himself in craftsman. 
ship. Also, in this new field, he was some. 
what oppressed by the strangeness and 
uncertainty of contractural requirements, 
In a word, he felt very modest indeed re. 
garding his chances for the Tweed award, 

“Two of us from this town have sub- 
mitted plans—you and I,” went on Gif. 
ford. ‘Maybe one of us might get it— 
maybe not; there’s lots of ’em in. ut] 
was thinking, after I met you at the 
Chamber night before last, here is a 
chance for us to make it a sort of Oil City 
proposition. You and I have had a differ- 
ent sort of training and experience. | 
ought to know better than you what 
Western folks want. You, coming irom 
Boston, ought to be up a bit more than ] 
am on the latest ideas.” 

Now Mr. Purvear had been in the city 
of Boston a little better than fifty times 
in his life. He had slept there perhaps 
six nights. But did he exclaim at once: 
“You are mistaken, my dear sir! I do not 
come from Boston, but from the thriving 
city of New Bedford, sixty miles distant.” 
Did he? Answer: He did not. 

How often, on hotel registers, have you 
ever seen the names of East Orange, N. 
J., or White Plains, N. Y., or Stamford, 
Conn.? Yet people live in those flourish- 
ing communities and from time to time 
go back and forth across the land and stop 
at hotels. Alas, although they come from 
there, they register, in what boldness of 
chirography they possess, from “New 
York City.” So, too, citizens of Worcester, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H., and Woon- 
socket, R. I—and New Bedford—being 
far from home and danger of detection, 
surely and invariably hail from Boston. 

Mr. Gifford went on: 

‘Now it struck me that maybe we could 
sort of pool our interests—both being 
strangers in a strange land, as you might 
say—apr* ake a little partnership out of 
this uoever’s plans are accepted gets 
a thousand, and perhaps a supervision 
commission afterwards. Suppose we 
make a deal to split the thousand, if either 
of us gets it, with an agreement to divide 
the supervision work, if that comes along 
later. Then if the commissioners pick 
yours, and the Easterner wins, I get a bit; 
if they like the Western ideas better and | 
should happen to win, you are in on the 
job.” 

Mr. Purvear secretly thought it much 
more likely, if either of them were to win, 
that it would be the man with Western 
ideas. But: 

“No, I hardly see it,” he said. “‘i’ve 
submitted some pretty good plans. And 
to be honest, I don’t know anything about 
yours.” 

“You haven’t got anything on me; | 
don’t know anything about yours, either.” 
He paused. “‘All right,” he said. “If you 
want to, we'll just let it set. Tell you the 
truth, I ain’t a bit sure they'd like to give 
it to a Yankee. Little narrow that way, 
they are down here, sometimes.” 

The New Englander drew toward him 
a slip of paper and a pencil and began to 
draw little pictures. He sketched a Swiss 
chalet, and a chimney, and a sailboat, and 
wrote below them a row of figure nines. 
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“Your proposition, as I understand it, 
isto make an agreement that if either of 
ys two gets that award he gives the other 

%? 


“And a look-in on the supervision, if 
that happens to go w ith it. That ssuper- 
yision will take about ail one man’s time 
for a year—leave him not another minute 
to tend to his other business. I don’t 
mind saying I’ve got other things on hand 
for my part, that ought to pay better than 
eight thousand a year. don’t know’s 
ou’ve been here long enough to realize 
it, but there’s lots of good chances for a 
smart business man in oil, real estate, et 
cetera, here in Oil City. Me, I want to 
be here at least half the time to watch ’em 
—not over at Tweed counting bags of 
cement.” 

“The commissioners meet tonight,” 
mused Purvear. 

“Ves, sir, and we ought to know who 
gets the award by early tomorrow. Of 
course there’s ten or fifteen other plans 
submitted besides ours. If one of them 
ets it you and I ain’t interested anyway. 
as t thought it would be a good chance 
not to get all my eggs in one basket. J 
don't want to be tied down to a supervis- 
ing job. Suppose they happened to bring 
in a big gusher in a new part of the field 
some day, and I was overat Tweed. May- 
be I’d lose the chance to get in quick and 

make all kinds of money. 

“Mr. Gifford, I'll go you,” said Pur- 
vear, pushing his paper and pencil away 
from him. “Wait till I calli in the girl and 
we'll put this in writing.’ 

The next morning’s earliest mail 
brought Mr. Purvear, on the official let- 
terhead of the county commissioners, 
word that his plans had been accepted, 
but that the matter of supervision had 
been temporarily held in abeyance. On 
the day following, he motored over to 
Tweed in his new “two-lunger”’—arriv- 
ing, it may be said parenthetically, earlier 
than if he had walked, but later than :i he 
had hired a pair of horses at the liv ery 

stable. The county judge, chairman of 
the commission by virtue of that office, 
extended him the glad hand of fellowship, 

paid him $1000 and took him out to lunch. 

“You must have held your meeting 
pretty early and gone through those plans 
pretty quick,” Mr. Purvear suggested 
idly as they w ere w alking back toward the 
judge’s office. “I noticed my letter was 
postmarked at eight o’clock Thursday 
night.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the judge. “We met 
at seven. They were working the Third 
at the Blue Lodge, that night, and Tom 
Mattison ard I both wanted to be there, 
and Emil Scholtz had a date for a friendly 
little poker session. Both the other com- 
missioners were obliging. V’2 couldn’c 
hold the meeting until night, having ad- 
vertised it that-a-way, buc “ve got around 
that by having an informal meeting in 
the forenoon and getting ail the work 
done. Then, when night come, we only 
had to take the vote. Evening meeting 
didn’t last more’n five minutes.” 

Mr. Purvear smoked in serious silence 
for some time. ‘‘What time did you say 
you actually settled it?” 

“Bout half-past ten o'clock.” 

“I see—I don’t s’pose anybody outside 
the commissioners knew you were going 
to take m plans! ,; 

“Why, I don’t know. I guess it wasn’t 
any secret among the boys in politics.’ 
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The Handiest Thing 
in Your Vacation Outfit 


Watermauis{deaiFountain Pen 


WHEREVER your vacation jaunt may 
take you there’s one thing you’ll need 
every day—your Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen. Whether it be to send a post card, 
write a letter, or sign a check—or keep a 
“log” of your wanderings, you will derive 
immeasurable satisfaction by having the pen 
of your preference: 

A Safety type that may be filled and 
tossed into your grip or trunk without leak- 
ing—a Self-Filler, requiring only the rais- 
ing and lowering of the Ideal Lever to fill— 
or the well known Regular type. Each one 
has the quality and dependability that have 
kept Waterman’s Ideal the world’s stand- 
ard for two generations. 


$2.50 to $150 


Avoid substitutes. 
Folder on request. 
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THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now we wILt Not give you any GRaNi 
RIZE Or a lot of rreE sturF if you 
wor this ad. Nor do we claim t 
OU RICH INA WEEK. But if you 
anxious to develop your talent | 
* with © su:cessful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6¢ in stamps for porrro.io of car- 
toons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE, and let 
us explain. 
THE W. L. EV — School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bld CLEVELAND, O. 
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over 30 years and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL rot. 
ME THOD of treatment never fails to cure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION Henry 
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William E. Bassett, Principal and Instructor Principal 
The Bassett Inst., Nevada Bank Bldg., 14 Montgomery St., 
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Stop forgetting 


Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome 
fulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in 
developing memories of thousands 
of students. Write today for copy 
of my book ‘‘How to Remember’”’ 
and Copyrighted Intensely Interest- 
ing Memory Test Free, also how 
to obtain FREE copy of my 
“‘How to Speak in Public. 
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underwear with a 
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A little later, as he was getting ready 
to try to find out why his car wouldn’t 
crank, he paused to ask the judge another 
question. 

“Did Mr. Gifford of our town have 
some pretty good plans?” 

“Who? Him? No. He had some plans 
but they weren’t considered more’n a 
minute. Good fellow, too, that Gifford. 
Lots of new stories he had that day he was 
down here kinda smelling ‘round trying 
to get a line on what was doing.” 

“What day was that?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Yes, hold on. It 
was last Monday. Made quite a lot of 
friends among the boys. You know him, 
of course. Mighty good story-teller, 
ain’t he?” 

“I do. He surely is,” acquiesced Pur- 
vear. 

There was ample time for meditation 
and planning on the trip home, so when 
the two-lunger had finally coughed itself 
into Oil City, Solon’s course of action was 
clear in his mind. 

He went at once to his office, got out his 
agreement with Gifford, and read and re- 
read it long and carefully. Then he 
sighed, wrote a check for $500 payable to 
Mr. Gifford’s order, scrawled a few kind 
words to enclose with it, and prepared it 


| for the mail. This‘done, he dug'out from 


a mass of papers in a file an old list of ad- 
dresses, which he ran over until he found 
the name he sought. He then composed 
a careful and lengthy letter to one J. W. 
Judson, care of Adler, Judson’ & Com- 
pany, attorneys-at-law, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Attorney J. W. Judson was a New Bed- 
ford product, an old classmate of Purvear 
at the Parker Street Grammar. Long ago 
he had left the circumscribed opportuni- 
ties of his native city and, entering the 
profession of law, had prospered in it even 
though he had not conspicuously adorned 
it. Any exasperated corporation official 
in Cleveland could tell you—albeit he 
would surely use language in the telling 
that would have to be deleted by a con- 
scientious censor—that the firm of Adler, 
Judson & Company employed the most 
efficient squad of ambulance chasers west 
of the Nantucket Lightship, and had de- 
veloped to an exact science the extreme 
possibilities of that profitable branch of 
their profession known as the damage 
suit industry. The firm’s code of ethics 
was brief: ‘Do nothing evil at which you 
are likely to get caught.” 


When Purvear had completed his long | 
pen letter to the estimable Mr. Judson, | 
| he tore into small bits the sheets that bore 


his first draft of it and carefully distrib- 
uted the fragments into two separate 
wastebaskets. Then he enclosed with it 
a check for $50—not without another 


sigh—mailed both this letter and the one | 
' to Gifford, and went home to a belated 


supper. arte bf oh 
You look tired,’ remarked his sister 
as he took his second cup of tea. “Hada 


| busy day?” 


Solon stirred in his sugar and replied: 
“ *Tain’t so much that I’ve been busy, 


| but I got a little het up. [’ve taken some 


and given some, but you don’t ever get 


| used to gettin’ trimmed. And I sure got 


trimmed good.” 

Briefly he sketched the story of the 
Tweed courthouse plans, with his justi- 
fiable deductions. fulia, he knew from a 
lifetime of experience, was reliably close- 
mouthed. 
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Assisted when necessary by touches 
of Cuticura Ointment. These fra- 
grant, super-creamy emollients do 
much to restore faded, injured or 
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dignation, as some might 
such a tale of perfidy. Neither, for that 
matter, did he. Their emotion was rather 
regret, disappointment and chagrin. 

“So that’s the way he did it,” he con- 
duded. ‘And now I got to go out and 

t him.” 

“You'd be a mighty poor Yankee if you 
couldn’t, J should say,” was Julia’s com- 
ment. 

“Yeah. That’s what’s botherin’ me. 
If he’d been another Yankee—or a Jew, 
say—I’d feel easier about it. I guess, far’s 
that’s concerned, I’d of watched him 
closer. Didn’t think one of these open- 
faced, smilin’ hail-fella-well-met West- 
erners would set out to trim me first go- 
off. He made quite a lot of talk about 
Yankees, too, come to think about it. 
Said folks down here didn’t like ’em, or 
something like that. Well,” he pushed 
back his plate. “If I let it stand that way 
and take my trimmin’, I deserve it.” 

“What was you planning to do?” 

. “I d’know for sure. Got a scheme. If 
it works I'll show him. If it don’t, I'll 
think up another. Yankees! Honest, 
Jule, I wasn’t aimin” to do anything slick 
to anybody; you know I ain’t a sharp char- 
acter. But of course when you get sort 
of dared to do it, like this, you’ve got to 
try to put one over. And if I can’t get a 
fella that comes from California I don’t 
deserve to be a Yankee.” 

“That sounds just like Grampa Hatch,” 
declared Mrs. Morris. 

“If I can come out ’s well as gramp us- 
ually did, I’ll be satisfied. What was it he 

used to say? ‘Never lie in a hoss-trade, 
*tain’t honest; but if the other fella ain’t 
listenin? to exactly what you say, that’s 
his business.’ That was the time he sold 
the blind hoss and told the man it didn’t 
have any outs ‘except it didn’t look as 
good as some hosses.’” 

In the living room Purvear stretched 
his long legs comfortably and lighted his 
evening cigar. 

“Well,” he said, “ ‘sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’ Put on that new 
Sousa record, will you?” 

[Next month these strong men meet again, as the 


direct result of Mr. Purvear’s resolve to 
go out and “‘get’’ Mr. Gifford.] 


Our National Parks— 
a Seven Reel Feature 


(Continued from page 23) 


the shore to resist temptation. Cowling 
constructed a bridge from the shore to 
the berg, crossed over, set up his movie 
camera and began to reel off the picture 
of the season. The wind rose and the berg 
moved off. Splash! His improvised 
bridge severed communication with the 
shore. Cowling kept grinding away until 
he had finished the take and then 
scratched his red head. 

He was moving away from dry land at 
the rate of about two feet a minute. 
There was no canoe in sight, nobody to 
throw him a rope. He scratched his head 
again. 

. 1 was up to my neck,” said Cowling, 
‘in trouble and water. And I knew that 








. . e | 
She did not express either horror or in- | 
have done at | 
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a concrete road 
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Concrete Roads Will Withstand 
the Traffic of Peace and War 


ts ia before have roads played so great a part in 
the world’s history. The European war teaches 


the enormous importance of 
| as a measure of preparedness, 


permanent roads 


War demands roads that will withstand the concentrated 
traffic of thousands of motor vehicles, heavy trucks loaded with 
men, supplies and ammunition, guns weighing many tons. The 
normal traffic of years is often crowded into a few weeks. 


Macadam roads, once sufficient for the 
requirements of horse-drawn traffic, can- 
not resist the motor traffic of peace, 
much less that of war. The passage of 
heavy trucks and the shearing action 
of the tires of swiftly moving pleasure 
cars soon tear loose the surface of the 
best macadam and leave a road raveled, 
rutted and unfit for travel. Of all 
permanent roads which can withstand 
the wear and tear 
of automobiles, at 
low maintenance 
cost, concrete is 
the cheapest. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


A concrete road 16 feet wide costs on 
an average $15,000 a mile to build and 
about $50 a year to maintain. The 
first cost is somewhat more than maca- 
dam; the ultimate cost is very much 
less. Futhermore, the concrete road 
will grow stronger with age, while 
the average macadam road must be en- 
tirely rebuilt approximately every seven 
years. 


Our illustrated 
booklet, “Concrete 
Facts About Con- 
crete Roads,” will 
be sent free of 
charge on request. 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM 


No reference to any bad language from the Colonel. 
On the contrary, it is a peaceful picture in glowing 
colors, showing the beautiful lake which the Salt 
River irrigation project has created in the heart of 
It is the frontispiece of 


Sunset Magazine for July 
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Copyright 1916 by Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Why Carnation Milk answers 
the milk question 


Its quality is always the same. 
Evaporated to the consistency 
of cream, it is the rich butter 
fat and milk solids, minus the 
quantity of water evaporated. 
It is for every milk purpose 
every day. 


It can be “whipped”—that fact 
alone indicates its quality and 
purity. That also is one reason 
Buy Carnation Milk by the Our 
can or by the case from your 
grocer— “The Carnation Milk- 
man.” 


Make dias appetizing cocoa with Tiakaaites Milk 


why so many people use Car- 
nation Milk in coffee, tea and 
cocoa—they like the rich favor 
it adds. 


It gives a rich flavor to vege- 
tables; it adds to the delicious 
quality of bread, pies, cake and 
other things cooked with it. It 
is healthful and safe always for 
the children to drink. 


book of Carnation Milk 





recipes was prepared for us 
by cooking experts. Write 
for it. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
662 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 


, Carnation 


la By The 


Mil 


The answer to the milk question 


Clean 
Sweet 
Pure 





—From Contented Cows 


























a big: splotch of the Color that’s 
mm Uncle Sam’s eye right now 


MAYNARD DIXON 


has made a cover of it for the 


JULY SUNSET 











in another minute I’d be out of my depth, 
So of course you know what I did. And 
say, if you ever have a well meaning friend 
who wants to try his hand at Arctic ex. 
mtg co advise him to practice in Ice 

erg lake in July. And if you ever see a 
man who believes water will freeze at 
thirty-two, send him to me. That water 
was liquid, but if it wasn’t thirty-two 
below zero I’ll eat my hat—the one that’s 
at the bottom of the lake!” 

But of all the thrills that have fallen to 
Cowling’s lot since he has set his heart on 
making for this Government the best 
prneirny ie record of the progress and 

eauty of the West in existence, none 
appeal to him so much as his experiences 
in photographing the Western Indians. 

“They're the ideal subjects for stili and 
motion-picture photography,” says he. 
“The American Indian is a natural born 
actor. And the best I have met are the 
Blackfeet of Montana. I’ve taken them 
in the midst of their ceremonies and I’ve 
stuck them about here and there for the 
sake of local color in my scenic views. 
And they make good. 

“Tell an Indian not to look at the 
camera and wild horses couldn’t pul! his 
head camera-ward. Instruct him in the 
part he is to play in some little colorful 
drama and he will carry out your direc- 
tions to the minutest detail, throwing in 
some perfectly corking original work for 
good measure. With them every part isa 
lead. They’ll never allow their attention 
to be diverted from the business in hand. 


yp? 


They’re all Stars! 





Can We Keep the 
Canal Open? 


(Continued from page 15) 


waters from running into it, and finally 
by some sort of a water-tight covering 
over all the sliding or threatened ground, 
that will completely shut out the water 
and keep it out. 

It is no part of a geologist’s business to 
determine just how that covering is to be 
made. That is a matter of engineering, 
and if the engineers fully realize the point, 
purpose, and importance of the complete 
exclusion of the water, there is no doubt 
about their ability to devise and handle 
the way and means of excluding it. 

In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to know at what price a trustworthy 
firm of contractors would undertake to 
exclude the water from these slides, and 
how that price would compare with the 
cost of letting them slide into the Canal, 
and then dredging them out. 


MAY EARTHQUAKES LIKELY DAMAGI 
THE CANAL? 


Systematic records of the earthquakes 
at Panama have been kept only since 
December, 1908—a period entirely too 
short to afford a trustworthy idea of the 
earthquakes of the zone. It is sometimes 
said that, certain low arches that have 
been standing in the city of Panama for 
hundreds of years are proof positive that 
there have been no severe shocks there 
since the arches were built. 
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Those who have much personal ac- 
yaintance with severe earthquakes know 
that the severity is iadicacall by what is 
thown down—not by what is left 
standing. 

Fear has been expressed that the dams, 
locks and other works of the Canal are 
liable to be destroyed by earthquakes. 
It is my personal opinion that there is 
little or no danger of earthquakes doing 
damage to the locks, spillways, dams or 
anything else made of reinforced con- 
crete. To persons familiar with the 
dfects of the San Francisco earthquake 
on structures of reinforced concrete, it is 
not necessary to give explanations. We 
simply know that such structures, when 
caréfully made, are not likely to be injured. 

The only damage likely to be done by 
earthquakes is by starting slides that 
otherwise might not occur. F urthermore, 
and in this case of the utmost importance, 
it was pointed out years ago by the Cali- 
fornia earthquake commission that water 
in the ground raises the local intensity of 
earthquakes, so that a shock incapable of 
doing damage to or on dry ground would 
be rendered dangeroys to wet ground or 
to anything standing upon it. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
many interesting things that happened at 
the time of the California earthquake of 
1906 recall the great number of slides that 
formed at that time all through the Santa 
Cruz mountains. But it is reasonably 
certain that the slides would not have 
been produced in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains on that occasion if the ground had 
not been well saturated; for the rainy 
season had just come to an end when the 
earthquake occurred. This fact is one 
more reason for keeping the water out of 
the slides at Panama. 

Such are the writer’s personal views, 
based upon forty years of study of land- 
slides in tropical countries. 














Drawn by Clifton Meek 


“Tm very sorry, Mr. Adam, but you’re 


a total stranger to us. You'll 
have to be identified” 











1875 
The First 
Telephone 















1916 
The Country-wide System 




















Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 
1875. That sound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 
above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art 
of profound importance in the 
world’s civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account cf its 
stewardship: 


One Policy 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to pub- 
lic needs and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of existing conditions to 
meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 
and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 






Universal Service 
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START IN A SPLENDID MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN. We'll show you how. No experience required. 
Represent us in your town. Start at once, with us back of 
you, and MAKE BIG MONEY FROM THE FIRST DAY. If 
awake for good proposition write today for free details. 
DARLING COMPANY, Dept. 11, Washington, D. C. 










WRITE} for Free Hand Books on Patents, 
Trade Marks, etc.—or send sketch, description or 
model of your invention—for free and confidential 
Opinion regarding patentability. 

Oldest firm of patent attorncys—71 years’ ex- 
perience. Prompt, skillful cervice—candid advice for 
the inventor. Patents procured through us receive 


free Special Notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


676 Wootwerdh Bidg. ° NEW YORK 








“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 
An interesting pamphlet for aggressive commercial organ- 
izations. For free copy address 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
On the beautiful Bay of Monterey The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 














PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
Midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco 





HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 
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The Call to the Out-of-Doors 


HO hear and heed it more than the people of the West! And 

why shouldn’t they, with Nature providing so lavishly for their 

entertainment!: For satisfying variety California dares the world 
tourist to find a region comparable to its diverse attractions, be the search 
continued to the ends of the earth. 
Here the sunny beaches in June time are thronged with pleasure seekers. 
The superb highways hum with the vibrant song of thousands of auto- 
mobiles. Vacationists are seeking the cool woods, the trout streams, the 
quiet blue lakes in the mountains. An endless procession of happy auto 
parties passes the fruit-laden orchards of oranges and lemons, of apricots 
and prunes, the great vineyards with their clusters of purple and green 
grape, the quaint Missions. It is play-time in this land where polo, golf 
and tennis, fishing and swimming and all manner of out-door sports 
provide the utmost of pleasure. 
The tourist will always find here the welcoming hand and the comfort and 
cheer for which California’s big hospitable hotels are noted. 
At San Diego the second year of the Panama-California Exposition pro- 
vides an unusual attraction for those belated Americans who missed the 
beautiful Expositions last year. 
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THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 


aerate THE INN, FEATHER RIVER INN STATION 
In the heart of the orange country 


Cree beautiful San Gabriel Valley A Most Fictaresene Mountain Resect 























HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
Just across the bay from San Diego 
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How Best to Enjoy a Vacation 


AKE, your headquarters in one of California’s noted hotels, 
and thus combine the pleasures of out-door life with satisfying 
comfort. Choose fox example, The Oakland, shown on the 
opposite page. Here one is within .easy access of all that has made the 
great Bay region famous—Oakland, the beautiful city spread over the hills 
on the east bay side; its nearby neighbors, Alameda an Derkeiey. where is 


located the University of California, second largest in the United States; 
across the bay, San Francisco, city of endless amusement and delightful 
surprises; wonderful motoring trips down the peninsula through veritable 
bowers of fruit-laden trees or into great pols at a with their orchards 
and vineyards and vast gardens, or to Yosemite and Tahoe and the Big 
Trees—all easily accessible, with quiet comfort awaiting one’s return from 
‘such satisfying excursions. d 


All the hotels and resorts shown on these pages have helped to 

make California famous. Sunset Magazine unhesitatingly Sunset Ma éZ 

ome them and their management and will gladly aid its San aes Re EES ee a ee 

r : SE : i i 4 vs Please help me to obtain descriptive literature and full 1 . 

rade im bang fll information concerning thom. Ine | tr debts fea! nS Nae 

hotels direct. a Bette 
expect to visit California 
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Practical Hints for the Motor 


Camper 


How You May Take With You Into the Woods the Comforts of Home 


HE naturalized version of a well- 

known Country _ proverb 

would be: ‘Scratch an American 

and you'll find a backwoodsman,” 
for nowhere in the world is the love of the 
out-of-doors more inherent than among 
the city-dwelling, dollar-chasing residents 
of the United States. 

Every normal man annually feels the 
call of the Red Gods; it steals in through 
the open windows, finds its way behind 
counters and desks, into money cages, 
private offices—everyw here—transform- 
ing the best workers into day- dreamers. 
For this vagrant spring visitor brings 
many delectable sensations: the balmy 
spice of the conifers, the pungent smoke 
of the campfire, the splash of the trout 
stream, the call of the mountain quail. 
In memory the dreamer again follows a 
fragrant, shadowy trail among the fir 
trees, up, up, to a rocky eminence from 
which, through the lavender hued haze 
of distance, he sees the bare granite 


Full two weeks’ equipment for four persons is condensed and carried on the outside of this car. 
and no ladder is needed to enter the car either 


L. W. Peck 


ridges rising above timber line, topped 
with white mantles of snow. 

To Western people, the Sierra Nevada, 
the Cascades and the Rockies stand for 
all that can be desired in a scenic, moun- 
tainous country. Most of these people 
answer the call of the open in some form 
or another each year. Just where they go 
or just how they seek the free places does 
not matter materially; the vital thing is 
that they do get into the open country. 
Yet in this land of outdoors many persons 
have still to learn this important truth: 
to get the utmost benefit from a vacation, 
one must live close to Mother Nature. In 
other words, Go camping! 

Try today’s brand of camping. It’s 
different—and easy. Old-fashioned camp- 
ing has undergone modern treatment; its 
cumbersome, uncomfortable features 
have been eliminated, while all the fun 


has been retained. The modern version 
is to use your automobile for your real 
back-to-the-woods trip. This means the 
employment of equipment unthought of 
by the old-timer with his horse-drawn cut- 
door home. You know the old hit-and- 
miss style of rambling into the woods. In 
the wagon bed a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of tinware jangled about in a barley 
sack; some odd-sized blankets and quilts 
wrapped i in a frayed piece of canvas, and 
a few soap boxes filled with a jumbled 
selection of paper-bagged foods, rocked 
and slid to and fro as the horses took the 
hills on the collar or coasted down on the 
breeching. From beneath the wagon at 
every jolt came the clatter and bang of 
the old galvanized water bucket and 
kerosene lantern, while the dust stirred 
up by the toe drag of the hot and weary 
beasts rose in an all enveloping cloud, 
settling impartially and with considerable 
penetration over everything. When camp 
was made, things felt and tasted gritty. 


Every passenger has foot room, 
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The Oldsmobile Light 
Eight, 5-passenger— 
$1195 f. 0. b. Lansing. 
Roadster $1195. Write 
for our new booklet 
‘‘The Light Eight De 


Luxe.’’ 





PILIETI ALLEL PED ISESLIL 





HOSE who have expressed their 

preference for Oldsmobiles in the 

past 17 years have been people 
whose tastes impelled them to seek a car 
of above the common level of motor car 
merit. So the fact that the demand for 
Oldsmobile Light Eights has now well- 
nigh reached our production limit is 
substantial appreciation of Oldsmobile 
supremacy in point of beauty—of 
construction—of motor simplicity 
—of luxury—of performance. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Established 188O LA N SI N G MICHIG AN Jncorporated 1899 (37) 
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How many happy trips have been made 
under these conditions! Many more will 
be taken, too. But the heyday of wagon 
camping is past; the automobile has left 
the city pavements and has taken to the 
open road. The outing fraternity, with 
which this country is so liberally popu. 
lated, has turned to motor-power 9 
unanimously that poor old Dobbin-power 
has been hopelessly crowded off the road 
as the honking procession of camp-!aden 
automobiles rolls past toward the hills, 

When the time for vacation comes 
round the owner of a motorcar nowadays 
assembles a compact assortment of camp 
necessities; stows them away in dust and 
nigel 04 mags and cons applies 
these artfully to the running boards with 
Compare—keep tab on broad straps; hoists some be the bulkier 
every tire you use. Put just stuff to the wrought iron boot behind the 
one Savage on your car and rear axle, and still has plenty of room in 

iP casita ¢ the body of the car for his and his family’s 
compare the service it feet, fishing rods, firearms, lunch kit, 
gives with the other three : camera and outer garments. Even these 
tires and you will con- ¢ last are protected from the sifting dust by 
; buttoned-up wall-pockets slung from the 

vert yourself into a robe rail. 
‘confirmed Savage user. The autoist’s system is like the canoe- 
; ist’s: both must keep weight down and 
Many Savage Tires run bulk small, yet deprive themselves of 
over 20,000 miles. Thou- : nothing of comfort and convenience. It 
sands of them reach is true that the modern automobile camp- 
10,000. Adjustments are ing outfit includes more of the luxuries and 
on the basisof4,500 miles. niceties of home living, and in smaller 
space, than does the usual wagon camper’s 
Cost you no more— ; outfit. This is probably due to the 
often less—than others. . modern notions a man acquires along with 
Ask for the name of a a motor car. Your gasoline camper has 
distributor near you. seen the folly of trying to make the 
utensils and bedding of home serve in the 
wilds. He knows that special equipment, 
made to nest, telescope or otherwise fit 
into the outfit, is by far the best, and he 
balances his load as carefully as the moun- 
taineer balances his pack animal’s kyacks. 


THE CULINARY DEPARTMENT 
If you will watch one of the enthusiastic 
automobile campers making or breaking 
Branch Stores: camp, you will learn that orderliness is the 
ee oe ON first virtue. His articles of camp use must 
4 be of a size and shape to fit together well 
1125-27-29 Van Ness Avenue and to form packages of such size as will 
Los Angeles: pack best in or on the space provided by 
700 W. Seventh Street >. the modern car. His cooking equipment 
San Diego: is a dream of simplicity, most of it being 
936 Second Street contained within the largest utensil and 
the whole of it stowing nicely in a canvas 
bag or a cylindrical Geer case resembling 
a hat box. For choice, the pots and 
kettles are of cast aluminum, which has 
the virtues of the best of other wares with 
the faults left out. Being seamless and 
tasteless, and having no projections what- 
Y 0 U FE CA M ay NG T R i Fr ever, it will stand any amount of hard 
; usage. The practical outfit for four per- 
will be made doubly enjoyable by using a BRINTNALL CONVER- ||! cons consists of a large lidded pot, ca- 


TIBLE CAMPING TRAILER. Light weight. Comfortable exclusive X : 
folding bed features. Accommodates 2, 4 or 5 people. Auto used pacity about five quarts; a smaller lidded 


for ngers—trailer has ti 3 
f roomy s ee eeeentres caety- pot, capacity about three quarts; a coffee 


ing luggage. Only ten minutes requi ° lete set-up. 


SUPERIOR IN DESIGN—LOWEST IN PRICE ||| °¢ te? pot or pail; a steel frying pan, ten 


Send for illustrated pamphlet “Trailer Camping Comfort” inches in diameter, with a folding handle; 
INCREASE Your ||| two small “milk pans” for mixing bread- 

HAULING EFFICIENCY stuffs, etc.; white enameled plates and 

by using our COMMERCIAL || | CUPS: knives, forks and spoons of white 

TRAILERS. 2 and 4 wheel ||| metal. The latter tools slip into a slender 

ner bag Ibs. to ten ton |} | bag which, with the cups, goes into the 

Send for complete commercial coffee pot. Each of the pots nests com~- 

catalogue and names of promi- fortably in the next larger size, the largest 

Comfortable SPRINGS and Mattress— © igh being placed a the mixing pans and iry- 
Trailer Unfolded Ready to Set Up ANl the Comfcrts of Home (Patent Claims Aliowed) ing-pan. The whole assortment has an 
outside measurement of ten inches, 


J. H. PATTERSON, G I M. 
LOS ANGELES TRAILER co. Corner 17th and Main, Los inolien, Calif. U. S.A. breadth and depth. With this outht a 


—}' capable camp cook can serve as many as 
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In no shipment of cars from any factory will you find 
a single machine with QUAKER TIRES, because the 
demand for QUAKERS to replace factory-equipment tires 
consumes our entire output, leaving no QUAKERS to be 
sold to automobile manufacturers. This means that car 
owners come to QUAKER TIRES after trying out, at 
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least, four tires of other makes. 


dissected tire. 
Notethesturdytread, 
the special binder strip, 
the thick resilient cushion, 
the multiple plies of 
Sea Island cotton duck. 


ANY a pleasure tour has cost more 
money than was expected, and has 
been deprived of enjoyment by 

tires that did not make good under the 
gruelling test of rough and hilly roads 
and the daily grind of hundreds of miles. 


Our 5000 mile adjustment guarantee, 
backed with speedometer record proofs of 
double, triple or more mileage, means 
that you can start your vacation trips 


with confidence in your QUAKER TIRES 


and finish without regrets. 


Give just one QUAKER the chance to 
show you how good a thoroughly modern 


tire can be made, and how much comfort it 
will afford and the economy it will effect. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is full of the 
stamina, stretch and strength of tempered 
rubber. It is built to give the ultimate 
in an inner tube. 


Get ‘‘5000 Plus’’—a little book that 
may save you a lot of trouble and 
expense. The Quaker Dealer, near 
you, will hand you a copy of ‘‘5000 
Plus’? when you drop in to see 
QUAKER TIRES and the QUAKER 
MULTI-TUBE, or write to our Factory 
Division. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. ieseci: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 
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WO cars—same make, same model, same year— 


used in the same service over the same roads for the same 
period, ultimately reached the ‘‘used car’’ salesroom. Yet the sales tags read 


differently. Why? 
One car was equipped with the 


‘Ffartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


immediately after leaving the factory; the other was not. 
The Hartford-equipped car commanded a greater price because it was in better 


condition. 


Any car, unprotected from road racking and vibration, deteriorates in efficiency 
and depreciates in value far more rapidly than one protected by the Hartford Shock 
Absorber, which absorbs the jolting, jarring and vibration to which every car is 


necessarily subjected. 


To these facts more than 375, 000 users of this pioneer shock absorber will attest. 


There’s a Comfort Chart compiled for car owners. } 
make or model—is listed. This Chart tells how to realize greater comfort and 


incidentally decreased depreciation. Send for it. 


Epwarp V. Hartrorp, INC. 


Heretofore known as 
Hartford Suspension Co. 
171 Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, 

Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 

Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, 
Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
CHANSLOR & LYON 
COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Oakland Fresno Portland 
Seattle Spokane 


*Formerly Truffau't-Hartford. 





Automobile Man- 
ufacturersare now 
using the finest 
springs that can 
be made. Ifyou 
want more coim- 
fort, you mustuse 
Hartford Shuck 
Absorbers. 


Tee 








25c 
Postpaid 


—— oy 


years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with.other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy. new can 

and screw tip) con- 

ounces postpaid for 


| For lubricating) 
and polishing 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 


Sportsmen have known it for 

















Your car—whatever its 


Every Road 
A Boulevard 








Patents 
Pending 


SCHILLING’S AUTO-CAMP You seeping | 


under a continuation of the top of your car—Use your tonneau | 
for a dressing room and step through the door into as com- | 
fortable a bed as at home, mode possible only by our recently 
invented FLEXIBLE SPRING MATTRESS FABRIC. 

Bed and tent collapse into a small roll on running board 
when traveling. Fits any make of roadster or touring car. | 
Price $38.00. Write for full description. 


The L, F. ©-*-""ing Co., 7th St., St. Joseph, Missouri 


five or six persons with a meal that has 
sufficient variety to suit any outdoor 
appetite. 

An accessory highly desirable and 
anc is the efficient folding 
aluminum reflector oven, an artful biscuit 
maker and roaster of meat and “spuds.” 
There are two sizes. One, folded flat, is 
twelve inches square by one inch thick, 
and it takes an eight-by-twelve inch bak- 
ing pan. For four or five persons or less, 
this size. is sufficiently large. Keep the 
inner surfaces well burnished and your 
breadstuffs will brown beautifully. You 
jockey it forward and back to suit your 
fire. It slides into a square flat canvas 
carrying case, in which you will find room 
for a folding wire griddle with sharp legs, 
which is your hurry-up stove, and for a 
thin bread board, the plates, and the dish 
cloths. The above culinary outfit is 
pretty well balanced for the experienced 
go-light camper who likes to potter over 
open fires and who supports his ketties 
over the flames by means of forked sticks, 
rocks, and his wire grid. For the more 
fastidious outer, or for those not so used to 
preparing meals out under the sky, there 
are a number of outfits specially designed. 


DE LUXE KITCHENS 


There is now on the market a folding 
“kitchenette,” a hinge-sided, steel rein- 
forced box which includes a folding shect- 
steel gasoline stove with an oven; fry, 
bake and stew pans; containers for flour, 
sugar, coffee, salt, etc.; cooking and table 
knives, forks and spoons. These complete 
outfits are to be had in sizes for two, four 
or six persons. The case attaches neatly 
to the car’s running board by lugs, and 
when opened gives you a table the height 
of your car’s step. Those who are not 
keen for the fickle campfire’s flame can 
prepare a creditable meal on the two 
burners and in the oven of this stove and 
eat in comfort seated on cute little folding, 
carpet-bottomed stools which are dug up 
from depths of the tonneau. Thus you 
can be independent of firewood and can 
go into action anywhere along the road- 
side. 

Emergency cooking kits for the hurry- 
up traveler who expects to miss a meal 
now and then at the wayside hotels have 
been so perfectly gotten up that a two- 
or three-man kit will nest together and 
fit into your coat pocket. This outfit pro- 
vides pans for boiling, frying and baking, 
as well as two cups and a wire grill. 

Tourists who are making long jumps 
from breakfast. in camp to dinners in 
another camp have learned the trick of 
filling their vacuum bottle sets with hot 
coffee and food for a brief lunch. Auto- 
mobile sets of this kind are to be had in 
many sizes, from one-man up to six, and 
they are labor savers for the folks who 
make nomadic camps only. Vacuum 
food jars as well as bottles can be ob- 
tained, all in dust-proof cases fitted with 
all the necessary luncheon utensils. 


THE GRUB BAG 


Probably the most satisfactory method 
of carrying “grub” is to put your dry 
foodstuffs such as flour, cornmeal, sugar, 
cereals, dried fruit, etc. in paraffiined 
muslin bags which measure about eight 
inches across, and which sit, one on top 
another, in a waterproof canvas bag with 
a double throat for double protection 
from dust and insects. The little bags 
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HEN the call of DELCO 


the great outdoors 
lures ” ¢ = 
es us far from garages Fa ELECTRIC 
and repair shops, we &§ PA CRANKING © 


"LIGHTING — 


want a car that will take 
us out—and bring us 
back again. 





Three hundred and eighty thousand owners of cars 
equipped with Delco Electric Cranking, Lighting and 
Ignition are experiencing in their everyday driving the 
efficiency and dependability of the Delco System. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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You’ve wondered why you don’t get 


ahead. Why your pay isn’t increased. 


Why you don’t get promoted. You’ve 
blamed everything and everybody, when 
the real drawback is yourself. 


You’re standing still because you lack 
training. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others. If you really want to 
get ahead, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men to climb 
into good paying positions. Nearly 5000 re- 
ported last year that I. C. S. training had won 
them advancement. You can get I. C. S. 
training in your spare time in your own home 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
present employment. 


Position, power, good money, independ- 
ence, are within your reach. Thel. C. S. are 
ready to help you be the man you want to be. 
Let them show you how. Mark and mail 
this coupon. 


1. C. S., Box 3655, Scranton, Pa. 


r — oe oe oe = TEAR OUT HERE ENCE SCHOOLS | 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3655, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can yore for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Li 4 ADVERTISING MAN 
a Window Trimmer 
ectri iring Show Card Writer 
Tel RAI 














legraph Expert 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
|Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 

s Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
|Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'R 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete pe 
Structural En; 

PLUMBING AND HATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMIOAL ENGINEER 
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pe ee 
DES ER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer a —. 
Navigator 
Poultry Raising oe 
AUTOMOBILES (_| Freneh 
Auto Repairing Italian 
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] Street 
and No. 
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bo NOT UY . bieyels, tires or oundries, until 
you write and learn what we will do for _ A 
HEAL card brings everything—write it no’ 
EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.1-216, CHICAGO 





Make Your Ford a Traveling Hotel 
with Light, Compact, Comfortable 


McMillin AUTO BED 


Price only $7.50 for Ford Cars; other medium sized cars $8.50. 
Also $8.50 and $10 Tourist Auto tents for Camping De Luxe, Money 
back guarantee. 

Send 2c stamp for Illustrated Booklet on Auto Camping. 


AUTO BED COMPANY P.0.Box7-L Bellingham, Wash. 





should be plainly labeled on their sides. 
For such ariicles as coffee, tea, cooking 
fat, and the like, use friction-top tins 
which are made broad and flat to fit the 
cylindrical bag. For greasy foods such as 
ham and bacon you will have to provide 
bags of pantasote or similar grease proof 
material. Carry the neat little wooden 
salt and pepper shakers that have inter- 
changeable ends. No better outdoor 
style has been made as yet. Provided 
your car has long enough running boards, 
a grub-box with reinforced corners and a 
dust tight lid may better suit your taste. 
The choice is yours. 

You will feel freer to drive on into the 
mountain fastnesses if you know your 
food supply is ample. eal stations 
will Be 
where fresh food can be had. The motor 
has driven gasoline back beyond the 
farthest edge of cultivation. On some 
mountain roads you may possibly meet a 
mule team hauling a huge steel drum of 
motor fuel up the long grade. After that 
you may feel less inclined to object to the 
per gallon prices charged half a hundred 
miles from the main road. 


REAL AND FANCIED NECESSITIES 


The writer has seen touring parties pro- 
vided with folding steel chairs with backs; 
tea service kits; fancy tire trunks, and 
other appointments more luxurious than 
will be demanded by the majority of trav- 
elers. Some of the articles that may seem 
fussy, however, pay well in comfort for 
the space they occupy in your outfit. 
Folding wash basins; folding water 
buckets; rolled or folded camp tables; 
compact little acetylene gas lamps for 
night work out of range of the car’s head- 
lights; electric flashlights for intermittent 
use; desert water bags; individual toilet 
article bags; pot hooks; mosquito head 


nets; little feather pillows to take the’ 


curse off the pile of clothing under your 
head—these and other aids and abettors 
to comfortable out-of-doors living are ad- 
vised for the average auto-camper. 
recent innovation for the conservation of 
foot and elbow room in the motor car is a 
well balanced little two-wheeled carry-all 
called a “‘trailer” which hitches on behind 
the gasoline steed. Another new idea is a 
folding hammock which hooks on the robe 
rail, thus solving the big problem of 
| taking the baby along. 

Slip an axe, sheathed in leather, under 
| the straps about your war bag; a small 
shovel or spade is a mighty handy article 
sometimes on mountain roads. Fifty feet 
of three-quarter-inch rope, a tire repair 
kit, a small compass, an axe and knife 
sharpening stone, and a camera, are all 
essentials. If you are to stop on the edge 
of a lake or river where there are boats, 
you may find room for a little out-board 
motor with which to transform a plebeian 
rowboat into a power boat. 


THE SLEEP PROBLEM 


To most vacationists the sleeping ques- 
tion is the big one. Hay makes excellent 
beds with a little manipulation, but 
usually the harvest hands have been 
thoughtless enough to pile it up too far 
from the best camping grounds, and 
either the camper must rustle up his own 
mattress filling from the woods or carry 
along a ready-made mattress. The suc- 
cess and pleasure of your trip depends 
largely, upon how you rest. For mountain 


ably be found oftener than stores. 
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The Heat Stays Out 
The Breeze Comes In 


At a few dollars’ cost and 
in a few minutes’ time you 
can convert your porch into 
a cool, secluded living and 
sleeping room with 





peers ‘Shades 


1916 Models 


Each equipped with VUDOR 
Safety Wind Device that holds 
the shade in position in the face 
of strong winds. 


VUDOR Cord Slides double life 
of roll-up cord by doing away 
with heavy friction on galvanized 
andiron pulleys. VUDOR Shades 
are made of flat strips of kiln- 
dried, perfect basswood, woven 
together with large, non-rotting 
seine twine with two double 
chains of reenforcing warps 
near each edge. VUDOR Shades 
will last many years, as strong 
and effective as when new. 

The onl 


you get 
is to see 


way to be sure that 
Hong ol Porch Shades 





MARK 


porn? | 


‘TRADE 


Pie. ie PORCH SHADES pun 


HOUGH SHADE” CORPORATION, 


JANESVILLE, WiS. 





Aluminum Trade Mark exactly like 
the above is attached to top and bot- 
tom oe: It saves you from 
imitations and counterfeits, 


Write for Booklet 


that fully describes VUDOR 
Porch Shades and shows the 
many colors in which we in- 
delibly stain them. Except in a 


2 OM ORE INET i aan 


few cities, we sell only one single 

store. Write us for booklet, and 

name of that store and get genuine 

i = Sor years’* VUDOR Porch 
ade. 


HOUGH SHADE 
CORPORATION 
257 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Make it repair- 
ing automobile 
\\ tires. Punct- 


mon. Tires 
Make fj nced retread- 
Sevcral ing and vul- 
canizing. 
EACH AUTO SOLD 
MEANS MORE TIRES 
TO MEND. 
Auto tire repair 
field a hundred times 
‘eubicoe and better than 
ys. Jchasen, Tex. 
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The Bunner Revival 


“These blessed stories,’’ 
writes Albert Bushnell 
Hart, “have been a hand- 
book in the family since 
their appearance. Never 
was there cleaner and bet- 
ter fun than Bunner’s.”’ 
One Bunner story a week 
until August, re-illustrated 
by Pucx’s staff. 


Raphael Kirchner 


The colorist who set Paris 
agog with his pretty girls. 

e is painting exclusively 
for Puck in this country. 
All his subjects appear in 
full color. 


Mr. James Huneker 


Dean of American critics, 
who walks with us arm in 
arm through the galleries 
and chats with us inform- 
ally at the opera, play or 
new ballet. 


Mr. Heath Robinson 


The Edison of the illustra- 
tors’ fraternity, whose 
astounding “inventions” 
appear in America exclu- 
sively in Puck. Mr. Rob- 
inson is the star of the 
London Sketch staff. 





Mrs. Helena Smith- 

Dayton 
Wonder-worker in clay 
and sole proprietor of Mrs. 
Canary’s Boarding House, 
“the best thing,” writes 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
“since Huckleberry Finn.’ 


Look Around NOW 
for Your Exit! 


Anante-room opening into 
the Roaring Forties, in 
which we linger to hear 
the gossip of Gotham and 
admire the clever illustra- 
tions of Ralph Barton. 


Freedom of the Press 

{ A haven for the waifs of 

\ the world of print, through 

\ which Mrs. Malaprop 
romps in all the 
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Inconstant man, in literature as in love, sips at many wells for 
the sweets of the mind. A swift but comprehensive survey of the 
Arts, of Letters, of the Drama, liberally leavened with laughter, 
these are all-sufficient for the chatter 


sparkling with satire atte 
between dances. This weekly soupcon of the smarter life is 


best served in 






The coupon opposite facilitates the trifling formality which 
places this entirely new sort of weekly on probation for a 
period of thirteen weeks. A dollar bill, pinned to the plainly- 
filled-in scrap of paper is the easiest way. Thank you. 
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FOR the sick or aged the Ther- 
mos Carafe or Thermos Jug is 
invaluable. It keeps water cold or 
steaming hot as required, and liquids 
are not exposed to the air of the room. 
"THERMOS reduces greatly the task of caring 


for the aged or invalids, and contributes 
wonderfully to their comfort as well. 


THERMDs 


the bottle 
serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 
HEN you are out, exposed to the elements, 
a hot drink from Thermos on a cold 
wet day adds greatly to your enjoyment and 
comfort. 
FEL your Thermos Bottle with coffee, tea 
or chocolate, and an invigorating drink, 
hot or co.d, is ready any time, anywhere. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York 


Factory: Norwich, Conn. 





FOR MAQTHER 4x2 BABY 
Solve the Car and Baby Problem with 
The Hilton Hammock 
A cozy bed with sun and wind shield, facing mother but 
out of everyone’s way. ‘“‘It is just as you say, ‘Solid 
Comfort for Baby.’ I would not be without mine,’’ writes 
Mrs. Hammond, Somerset, Colo. “Story of Hilton Ham- 
mock’’ sent FREE. Hammock delivered anywhere, $5; 
worth it for single trip. Order TODAY. Money-Back 
Guarantee. Agents making big money 
in spare time. 
Hilton Hammock Co, 
1300 American Bank Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash, 





We Want Live Representatives 
in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for our PROFIT SHAR- 
ING PLAN. CIRCULATION DEPT., 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, - San Francisco 


| camping, say at an altitude of around 
| 6000 to 8000 feet, your bed must be no 
| skimpy affair. A waterproof bed, fitted 
| with all-wool blankets, should weigh at 
least twelve pounds; anything lighter is 
risky. For a camp in the foothills a less 
heavy bed will do. 

You will see heavy comforters, folded, 
used as mattresses, and couches made of 
fir boughs. You will find campers who 
carry ticks which they fill and empty each 
| time they make and break camp, using 
| whatever softening agent the country 
| affords. You will see fastidious folks 
| using pneumatic mattresses which they 

inflate by lung power or with a tire pump. 

Probably these are the softest beds you 
| can use, though they, like every other 
| camp bed so far devised, have drawbacks. 

If you want to be warm you will need 
| every bit as much bedding beneath you 
| as you have on top. But you can sleep 

peacefully on a rock pile on one of these 
modern affairs, and there is a heap of 
satisfaction in having a ready softener 
for any spot your day’s travel brings 
you to. 

Snake shy folks and others who want to 
be up off the ground use folding cots, 
stretcher beds, and other contraptions 

| which have legs or supports. Provide 
| yourself with a warm pallet for your cot 
and you will have a good bed; the thing 
that will worry you most is how to tie the 
| cots to the machine and still be able to 
| get in and out of the latter. 
| The “compartment” idea has been 
| made practical by one manufacturer, who 
| has combined a spring mattress and a 
| folding tent which fits on the back of 
| the car. 

The enterprising makers of a well- 
known automobile have designed a car to 
fill the need for a bed. The front seat is 
built on the “take-down” principle and 
its cushions and back, properly combined 
with the rear upholstery, give a springy 
bed for two in the body of the car. For 
comfort and safety and for doing away 
with’ packing a mattress, this scheme ap- 
peals to many motor camp enthusiasts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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THE OUTDOOR SHELTER 


In the Eastern states the tent stands 
at the head of the list of camping require- 
| ments on account of those arch enemies 
| of campers, rain and mosquitoes. Here 
in the West it takes a less prominent 
place, for you will probably camp many 
| summers and experience no rain. But 
| some of the winged pests are here, at least 
| on the moist mountain meadows, early in 
the summer, and a sleeping and dressing 

| tent is usually wanted for its privacy. 
| An automobile tent can be bought that 
| has the virtue of being roomy yet requires 
| but one pole. Its floor is rectangular, and 
when the broad back is securely anchored 
| to the broadside of the automobile, but 
| one guy rope is needed, from the peak at 
| front to the ground. You will want a sod 
cloth sewed in your tent, and a ground 
cloth, either sewed in or separate, gives 
you a clean, dry floor. You probably will 
use, if you are wise, a telescopic steel tent 
pole and small wrought iron tent pins. It 
| 1s a nuisance to cut poles and stakes in 
the woods. “Balloon silk” is the best all- 
round material for your tent. It is a 
waterproof cotton fabric, very much 
lighter than canvas, and very strong. 
Your tent should be fitted with an inner 
tent of cheese cloth or mosquito netting. 





| 
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in Suspenders } 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worm-out pair of 


Shirley 
ee “= 
uspenders 

J¢ 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. 
A trial proved them to be comfortable 
and durable. Future purchases are 
made because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for each suit. 
It’s convenient. 

Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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MUTonOee 


Brand new factory appearance for 
an old car; makes it look like it 
is being driven for the first time. 
Marvelous transformation. 
LUSTERALL is a renewer of 
dead finish; not a polish. Brings 
out the snap and beauty of thefirst 
finish. One package 

of LUSTERALL 

will finish four 

cars. Not injured by 

rain, mud, heat or 

dust. LUSTERALL 

outfit, complete, 

with full instruc- 

tions, delivered 

free on receipt of 

$1.00. If it isn’t 

exactly as we say, 

we will refund 

every penny. 

SEND TODAY! 


Lusterall Company 
Sole Owner American Rights 
1003 Hollingsworth Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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{ an take a pound a day off a 
» ee M4 patient, or put it on, Other 
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a ex viate, but this issure and p 
a Pag Manent.”—N. Y. Sun, A 

No Dieting.. No Hard Work. Gattectat Pee aa» 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assure 
reduce to stay. - One month's treatment.$5.00. Mail. or office, 1370 
Rroadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEE). 
“The cure is positive and permanent.''"—. Y, Hera/d, July 9,18 


“0, 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—/V. V. Ji/o7 
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' 
One thickness of it over the tent opening 
frequently fails to bar unwelcome guests. 


AND INCIDENTALLY 


Now as a usual thing the tent, the cook 
kit, the bed, the grub, and the extra cloth- 
ing all go in separate bags. You may 
elect to use fiber cases or boxes for the 
cooking outfit and the food. Your taste 
and mine very likely will not agree as to 
a grub list; that is a matter for you to 
work out for yourself. In bulk, figure 
twelve to fourteen pounds of food a week 
for each person in your party—that is, 
if they are the kind that work up appe- 
tites with the axe or on long exploration 
tours. Avoid heavy canned goods, take 
your milk and eggs in powdered form in 
tins, and pack some dehydrated vege- 
tables for your camp “mulligans.”’ Malted 
milk will fit in at meal time and between, 
just as sweet eating chocolate will. As 
you assemble your stuff keep an eye on 
the checking list. It is a good rule to 
prune down the first enthusiastic list you 
make with a firm hand. First and fore- 
most you must shun bulkiness of equip- 
ment. Leave home the patent do-d- ° for 
poaching eggs and the improved whoo-siz 
for making coffee. The open is not the 
place for curling or pressing irons; leave 
them home with your dress-up clothes. 

Don’t worry about where you will camp 
in the night to come. Be motor vaga- 
bonds; camp for a day or a week if you feel 
like it, and when you weary of your site 
pack up and adventure further. This is 
the day of collapsible, condensable, prac- 
tical outfits. With portable companions 
who do not mind getting freckled, your 
motor vacation should yield much Sinn 
ure and benefit. 

The experienced camper will sniff at 
many of the suggestions included in this 
article. But it is not at the experienced 
camper that this friendly advice is aimed. 
It is only by making comfortable and 
pleasant the initial trip into the realm of 
camp life that outdoor converts are made. 
Once let the campfire, the pines and red- 
woods, and the night sky cast their spell 
over you, and forevermore are you doomed 
to gypsy longings when the call of the 
Red Gods comes stealthily in through the 
windows in the spring. 


Excuse Me! 


i (Continued from page 33) 





urged by a union membership usually 
more than fifty per cent non-voters. 

The union opposition to the National 
Guard is not secret. It is proclaimed 
publicly. And yet no one makes a move 
to suppress it. The law that will reach 
out for a spy caught sketching a national 
defense system is entirely blind to the 
near-citizen who wantonly spikes the 
gun under the very eyes of the defenders. 

This is not merely my own opinion, 
reinforced by some bitter experiences, 
but it is the viewpoint of virtually every 
Adjutant-General in the United States, 
but for political reasons few of them care 
to go on record publicly. Let me quote 
from a letter written by one of the ablest 
officers in the country: 

“To my mind the most deterrent factor 
in procuring enlistments and arousing | 
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Courses, Repertoire. 


offers in music and art. 


For catalogue and terms address 


Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley. 





Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur and assisted in its growth by a unique musical atmos- 
phere, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has attained a position of note as a center 
of musical education. Its reputation for developing artists of great ability is nation 
wide. The Conservatory faculty is composed of men and women from Europe and 
America conspicuous for their artistic achievements. 


The curriculum includes every branch of musical activity 
with opportunity for public appearance with Orchestra 
in Opera, in Chorus and in Ensemble. Expression, 
Languages, English Literature, Post-Graduate 


Residence department with superior equipment. 


Remarkably beautiful and spacious grounds and build- 
ings located within easy access to all that Cincinnati 


MISS BERTHA BAUR—Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A limited number of scholarships are open in the Opera Depart- 
ment; also in Composition under the distinguished composer, 


CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL AND SUMMER CAMPS 


If you expect to send your boy or girl to school, why not consider every feature of his or her welfare? 
Why not think of health, of upbuilding of body as well as mind? Why not send your child to school 
for a year or two in the bracing, upbuilding climate of the Far West? The West has developed a 
number of private schools that rank with the very best of similar institutions on the Atlantic seaboard 
—-plus the invigorating climate that makes outdoor life and normal progress possible the year round. 
Ipformation concerning schools in the West, private or public, will be supplied free by this Magazine. 














BEST EQUIPPED 


LONGEST ESTABLISHED 
SCHOOL IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





WESTLAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fine and commercial arts. European and Eastern trained instructors. 
L. E. G. MACLEOD, DIRECTOR 


SPECIAL RATES SEND FOR INFORMATION 


The Eleanor Miller School 


of Expression and Music. Reading, Dramatic Art, 
Literature, Voice, Violin, Piano. 
Address: Principal, Eleanor Miller School 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


INDIAN LOOKOUT—A Camp for Girls 


In the Redwoods of Mendocino County on the 
Navarro River. Fishing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, hiking trips, tether ball, archery, 
quoits. Good cooking and fresh supplies. Fer 
further information address Mrs, E, H. 
Sawyer, Navarro, Mendocino Co., Calif. 























Angeles Vista School 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Home and Day School for Girls of all ages. 


College preparatory and special courses. Out- 
door life amid ideal surroundings. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. Summer session begins 


July 5th. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


Miss Oril Wing, A. B., Principal 





PREPAREDNESS 









THE GIRL FROM 


ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL & 


(Episcopal) 
will invariably hit the mark in body, mind 
and character. 
How and why is explained in the school 
folder sent upon application. 
Special rates for summer session. 
MT. WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 











CastillejaSchoolforGirls 
Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
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Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


These Essays include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in klet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’ !"’—Hugh Chalmers. “‘Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.’’—Booker 
T. Washington. “‘Fine life and verve in 
it.”"—William Marion Reedy. ‘‘Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.”’"— 
Luther Burbank. “Editorials full of 
life and vim.’’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’’"—David Starr 
Jordan. “Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.”’—Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


There is much to be gotten out of each 
one of Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest 
Business Essays. You will enjoy them 
thoroughly. Send us your name and 
address and we will forward them to 
you for your inspection. If you decide 
to keep them (we know you will) send 
usa Dollar. The Essaysare yours and 
“The FRA” will be sent you every 
month for Six Months. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


| is a 


| Guard in 
| charges from the guard because of the 


| in the lumber market. 
| in the Pacific Northwest are working full 
| time and obtaining fair prices for their 











interest in the~National-Guard is the 
absolute indifference on the part of a 
majority of citizens as to the obligation 
they owe their government for its pro- 


| tection and guarantee df life, liberty and 
| the peaceful pursuit of happiness. 
| may be obviated by a federal law com- 


This 


pelling service in the National Guard of 
able-bodied men for a short period be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, possibly two 


| years, or one enlistment. 


“My experience has shown that there 
ecided —— on the part of 


union labor to the National Guard, but 


| I desire to state that I believe this opposi- 


tion is based on ignorance more than any- 
thing else. It is the common supposition 
that members of the guard are merely 
policemen off duty, and subject to call at 
the desire of capital for the purpose of 
imposing upon labor. I feel that it is not 
necessary to enter into a discussion of 
this matter, as any sensible person who 


| will take the trouble to think about the 


matter can very easily convince himself 


| that such is not the purpose in any par- 


ticular of the National Guard. 
“The methods which I have seen mani- 


| fested in this opposition have been open 
| criticism and refusals to participate in pa- 
| rades where National Guard troops march. 


“Certain members of the National 
have requested dis- 


open opposition on the part of labor un- 
ions to which they belong. I have known 
of other cases in which young men have 
refused to join the guard, although they 
desired to do so, because of such opposti- 


| tion. I have also heard of threats being 
| made to expel members of the guard from 


the union if they didn’t get out of the 


| guard. 


“In regard to eliminating opposition 


| on the part of labor unions, as before 
| stated, I feel that this opposition is based 


principally on ignorance, and it might 


be eliminated by educating the people at 


large up to the importance of National 


Guard work, and teaching them to respect 
members of the guard and its uniform,” 

Of course, labor union leaders defend 
their opposition with the argument that 
the National Guard has been used in the 
suppression of riots incident to strikes, 
While the guard: has been so employed ° 
and fatalities have resulted from colli. 
sions of militia and mobs, it must be 
borne in mind that the police and courts 
likewise stand between society and the 
lawless, and there must be some restrain- 
ing force under the control of the authori- 
ties. 


HAT is the solution of this situa- 

tion? Shall we continue to talk 
about preparedness and to theorize about 
the citizen-soldiery, or shall we undertake 
to settle the question in a business-like 
manner? If we are required to back up 
General. Pershing in Mexiée with more 
troops (and such an eventuality is not 
improbable) where shall we get them? 
Suppose all the Western States were 
called upon in an emergency to turn out 
the National Guard, how many regi- 
ments would be ready for an immediate 
dash to the front? 

We must ponder these things if we are 
sincere in our efforts to obtain national 
security. We must sooner or later coine 
to realize that some form of compulsor 
training must be provided or we shall 
have no first line of reserves to fall back 
upon. Business men’s camps, or the 
Plattsburg plan, may be pleasant, if 
somewhat strenuous, summer outings for 
portly persons having the price to pay for 
the privilege, but the benefits will not 
prove lasting to the nation unless the 
participants in these camps, on returning 
to their homes, unite in compelling legis- 
lative action that will make mandatory a 
short period of service with the colors. 





The Pulse of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 37) 
the West. 


tinue high; for wool, mohair, dairy prod- 
ucts and—in most districts—for alfalfa 
hay satisfactory prices are being paid. 
But the outlook for the grain farmer is not 


the last few years is now saving millions 
of dollars that would have flown into the 
ockets of the green-goods artists if their 
f ands were not tied by the restrictive laws. 
Railroad prosperity has reflected itself 
Most of the mills 


output, a condition that 1s making itself 
felt in all lines, wholesale and retail, in 


| Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Spokane. 
| Yet the scarcity and high cost of bottoms 
for water shipments to the Atlantic 


Coast, to South America and the Orient 
are preventing the expansion of the 


| market necessary to keep the lumber 


industry going full blast. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of oil and 
gasoline. he tide has turned with a 
vengeance and for the first time in four 
years the California oil producers are 

urning their own product in their own 
six cylinders. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


In the field of agriculture and horticul- 
ture the situation is spotted throughout 


Hogs, sheep and cattle con- 


as favorable. The season in the Inland 
Empire was held back by a cold, wet 
spring following one of the severest win- 
ters on record. Apparently the wheat 
yield in the Spokane country and in Mon- 
tana will not be up to the 1915 mark. In 
California drouth blighted the dry farm- 
ers’ bright prospect. The floods of Janu- 
ary were succeeded by three increasingly 
dry months, not a drop of rain falling in 
April for the first time in fifty-nine years. 
As a result the output of barley and 
wheat will be reduced probably 35 per 
cent below the 1915 yield. 

The fruit crop of the Pacific Northwest 
has apparently been damaged extensively 
by the cold, wet spring, though the extent 
of the damage may turn out to be exag- 
gerated if the weather from now on 1s 
favorable. In the Southwest lack of rain 
and frost will hold the fruit yield down 
below the 1915 figures. 
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Since the Southwest’s dry-farms are 
far overshadowed in importance by the 
irrigated area for which the water supply 
is odie the agricultural prospects as 
a whole are only slightly below normal. 
And the prices realized for the short fruit 
crops will in all probability compensate 
the grower for the lack of quantity. 


What Is a Homestead? 


N the face of it, the homestead is 
apiece of public land donated to a 
citizen on condition that he live 
on the soil and dig his support out 

of it. But Congress is now asked to 


throw this definition into the discard. It 


is asked to legalize “homestead” of a 
square mile on which the “‘homesteader” 
need not live. The supporters of this bill 
maintain that in large parts o. the arid 
West the homesteader cannot make a 


living by cultivating a quarter or a half 
section and that therefore he should be 
allowed to acquire title to a “grazing 


homestead” of a full section! 
I: may be accepted as fact that the man 


who cannot raise enough grain to sup- 
port himself on 320 acres will lose more 
money if he tried to till 640 acres. If 
he gives up dry-farming and uses the 640 


acres as a poste for his stock, he will 
also fail unless he has sufficient irrigated 
land to raise winter feed for -his stock. 


And if he has such irrigated land he does 


not need title to a homestead of 640 acres. 


The public-land laws as applied to 
Western conditions need a_ thorough 
revision. Preceding this revision there 
should be made a detailed investigation 
and classification of the remaining public 
lands as to character, irrigation, possi- 
bilities, rainfall, etc. Uncle Sam Bes 
at last make an inventory of his real 
estate, find out what he has before he 
attempts to dispose of hig domain helter- 
skelter. 

A law increasing the size of arid home- 
steads to 640 acres is not needed. No 
one can, make a living on such a tract. 
The inevitable result of the law would be 
a revival of dummy entries for the benefit 
of large stock interests; in a few years the 
free range would be a thing of the past. 
All grazing land would be fenced for the 
benefit of big operators and the small 
stockman would be on the outside, 
looking in. 

Land good for no other purpose except 
grazing should, after thorough investi- 
pation, be withdrawn from entry and 
eased to adjacent settlers in the same 
manner in which grazing privilege is now 
regulated by the Forest Service, which 
organization now has the machinery to 
exercise control over all grazing land still 
owned by the public. , 
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HEREVER there's a motor road, 

there’s a Havoline dealer. 
a good dealer—patronize him. The 
Havoline sign identifies him. 
good man to know for lubricants and 
Havoline Oil is always de- 
pendable — always available every- 
where, at Gatages, supply stations and 
Grocery Stores selling auto accessories. 

Send for Booklet 

**Havoline Oil Goes to- College.” 
Read the whole story of the remark- 
able university tests which established 
Havoline Oil as the World's standard 
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A Remarkable Verdict From 
Purdue University 


N order to establish a definite and dependable 

standard of quality in motor oils, the School of 

Mechanical Engineering of Purdue University 
made a competitive test in which the twelve leading 
brands of motor oils were entered. 


Havoline Oil 


outrivaled all others in frietion-resisting properties, wearing 
qualities and uniformity in all temperatures. ‘Thus science 
subscribes to the time honored slogan of Havoline Oil— 


**It Makes A Difference’’ 


If the best is none too good for your car---remember, Havoline is 
the acknowledged World’s standard lubricant. Costs no more at 
the start. Cuts down costs in the dong run. 


INDIAN REFINING CO. Dept. ‘‘S,"°, NEW YORK 

























Enjoy This Inland Sea-Shore 


Here is a holiday playground supreme. 400 miles of open water 
from the very threshold of Chicago Beach Hotel. 
Whether you seek the restfulness of the country, or more active sports 
and recreations, here you will find the best. 

A charming social life—frequent informal dances and orchestra con- 
certs. Your summer outing here can be made exactly as you wish it. 

The quiet efficiency of our service gives each guest a sense of home 
The rooms are an invitation in themselves. Delicious meals 
—either American or European plan. Only ten minutes’ ride from the 
shopping and theatre districts. Write for rates and reservations. 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


d., on the Lake Shore 


stretches away 

















































Since 1881 Pajamas Bi Night Shirts 
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the West, its lands and industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


~The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
Questions and answers of general intvrest, illustrative of the 


the country served 









by Sunset Magazine. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Walnut 


GROVES 


On Easy Payments 


A safe, sane investment for the man who 
wishes to provide for a future home. Wal- 
nuts are easily grown and at full bearing 
net from $200 to $300 an acre. 


Oakwood Farms, 1500 acres, 12 miles 
east of Stockton, San Joaquin County, in 
the famous Farmington section, will be- 
come one of California's great walnut 
districts. The soil is a fine, silty, chocolate 
loam, rich in humus. The climate is right 
for successful walnut culture. The rainfall 
is sufficient and the underground water 
supply easily accessible. The walnut stock 
planted is Eureka variety, on Royal Hybrid 
root, selected for us by one of California's 
most noted walnut authorities. 


Our selling plan— 


THE LAND 
THE TREES 
THE PLANTING 


Expert care for Per Acre 
five years Easy Payments 


Send for Sample box of Eureka Walnuts 
and literature concerning Walnut Culture 
and Oakwood Farms 


Bank references upon request 
The Realty Sales Company 


1208-9-10 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
Yards and investments] 








Realty Sales 
Company 
1208-9-10 Hobart Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Actual size of 
Eureka nut 


Please send me your literature con- 
cerning Oakwood Farms and sample box 





of Eureka Walnuts. I am interested in your 





proposition and am prepared financially to 
undertake an investment. 


GOING WEST OR GOING EAST 
whichever way you arehtaded our Service Bureau is in a position 


to help you with information. Write to Editor Service Bureau 
Sunset Magazine, San Ffancisco. 














Where the Cotton Blossoms 


Mean 








Dollars 


By Clarence E. Fisher 


N six years the cotton acreage in the 
Imperial valley, California, has in- 
creased from 1500 to 45,000 acres. 
In three years in the same valley, 
three acres of Durango long staple have 
grown 5500 acres, the extension of the 
acreage being hampered only by lack 
of seed. Since 1912 the harvest of Egyp- 
tian long staple cotton from the Salt 
River valley has grown from 280 bales to 


an estimated 6000 bales for 1916. 















































market has already been created and 
developed. 

Cotton is one of the established farm 
products of these districts. It has passed 
thie experimental stage and the growers 
are settled down to serious development 
of the industry. 

The history of the industry is a record 
of early difficulties encountered, disap- 
pointments and financial loss. Experi 
ments in cotton culture in California date 





An average production of a bale to the acre of cotton of superior quality has placed 
the California-Arizona cotton-growing districts on a safe footing. 
The acreage is increasing tremendously 


In the southern cotton-growing states 
the average yield of short staple cotton 
is one-half bale to the acre. At the 
present prices of cotton, about $60 per 
bale, the industry in the South is sufh- 
ciently attractive to induce investment. 

Is there any wonder that the Cali- 
fornia and Arizona districts are so rapidly 
enlarging when growers here easily har- 
vest an average of one full bale to the 
acre, of cotton of finer quality and a con- 
sequent premium in price over that 
grown in the South? 

The California crop for 1916 will ex- 
ceed $2,500,000 in value, while the Salt 
River valley expects to produce close to 
$600,000 worth of high-grade Arizona- 
Egyptian long staple cotton, for which a 












back to as early as 1856 and trial plantings 
in the San Joaquin valley and sections of 
southern California in the 70’s and 80's 
resulted in loss of crop and consequent 
lack of interest on the part of farmers. 
The Salt River valley had its share of 
trouble, due chiefly to inexperienced 
labor and the slow painstaking process of 
developing the right strain of long staple 
adapted to Salt River: conditions. but 
persistence on the part of those who had 
faith in cotton as a desirable crop for 
these districts has led to final success. 
There’ is a distinct difference in the 
varieties grown in the two sections. 
Imperial valley growers faver short st:ple 


and Durango,. an Upland cotton with a 
staple length between Egyptian and the 
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common Texas varieties, by far the | 
greater acreage being devoted to the short 
staple cottons. Practically the entire 
areage in the Salt River valley is 
planted to “Yuma,” a variety of ayP- 
tian long staple, developed from Mit 
Affi, by the United States Experimental 
Station. 

Cotton is essentially a community 
cop. It must be grown on a community 
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basis, for the grower who attempts it in 
jsolated districts where ginning facilities 
are lacking is bound to failure. Its suc- 
cess aS a Community crop depends upon 
ope ration in | growing, careful seed selec- 
tion, proper ginning facilities and an un- 
derstanding of and codperation in selling. 
These problems have been carefully 
worked out in both the California and 
Arizona districts. 

The long staple varieties are neither so 
easily grown nor so cheaply handled as 
the short staple, and the tendency on the 
part of the grower is to take the easier 
foute toward quick profits, yet the long 
staple cottons are admittedly better 
adapced to the peculiar conditions found 
in these sections. P 

Imperial valley growers have made big 
profits from short staple cotton, farming 
large areas and finding a sufficient supply 
of labor in the pa: Hindu, Mexican 
and Japanese laborers, who harvest the 
crop at a wage of one cent per pound for 
the short staple and two cents per pound 
for the long staple. The labor problem 
in the Salt River valley was solved by 
teaching the Pima and Papago Indians 
the method of picking, the iy prov- 
ing excellent help. During the picking 
season of 1914-15 a total of $150,000 was 
paid out in this valley in wages. 

Thus far growers have been able to 
meet the demand for labor, but if the 
acreage of short staple is increased and 
the farming of large areas continued, the 
problem is apt to become acute. For 
this reason those who are most vitally 
interested in the future of the industry 
ae encouraging the supplanting of the 
short staple varieties with long staple 
cottons, a restriction of the extensive 
system of planting where bulk and not 
quality is the prime requisite, family 
picking io save cost and the necessity of 
dependence upon transient labor, and 
substantial home-building in the cotton 
districts. 

The cost of growing and harvesting a 
crop of short staple cotton is estimated 
at $40 per acre. The yield is one bale per 
acre which sells at $60 to $75 per bale. 
Durango brings a premium of $10 to $15 
over the short staples, but costs more to 
pick because of the smaller bolls and lower 
ginning percentage. In the Salt River 


valley it is estimated that the cost of | 


growing the Egyptian varieties will 
average between 13 and 15 cents per 
pound, while the average selling price, 
2 cents per pound, leaves a margin of 
profit for the grower of $25 to $35 per 

are. Egyptian cotton grown here is of a 
quality that easily competes with the 
best grades from the Lower Nile Delta, 
and is in demand in the manufacture of 
goods which require a long fibre strength 
or fineness or a combination of the two 

qualities. Some of the principal articles 
manufactured from this cotton are sewing 
thread, fine hosiery, automobile tire fab- 
Tics and fine and fancy dress goods. It 
has little competition in the market with 























On San Se 

The flock of 967 hens, in the two houses shown in the picture above, which belong to Alex. M. 
Wilson of Fontana, laid in the Month of April, 1916, 18,583 eggs, which brought an average price of 
21% ya dozen net at Fontana, or a total of $329.07. The total cost of all feeds and materials 
used, including green feed, was $146.57, leaving a net balance of profit over feed of $182.50. 


WE ARE CERTAIN any diligent man who will follow the instructions 
he will get through the Fontana Poultry Association can duplicate this 


record. 


We believe that on the easy terms we sell our four-year-old orange and 
lemon groves (one-fifth cash, balance in 3, 4, 5 and 6 years) a settler with 
from $2,000 to $4,000 capital, on from five to ten acres can make his hens 
and the income from his trees pay his expense and enough margin to meet 
the payments on principal as they come due, which would be when the 
grove was 7, 8, 9 and to years old. 


A good orange or lemon grove, in bearing, in Southern California, which 
is in a location known to have a good record as to frosts, is on high ground, 
has loose soil, is free from hard-pan, adobe and alkali; has dependable 
gravity water rights with low annual cost; is in a compact community with 
electric and steam railway and boulevard facilities; is planted with carefully 
selected stock and well-grown trees, with a soil systematically built up with 
an abundance of manure and fine straw such as a hennery produces—such 
a grove would be very hard to find for sale at $1,500 an acre, cash. 


ONTAN A with our Poultry Plan offers the opportunity to a man 
of moderate means, who is willing to work, to get and 


own and pay for just such a grove as we have described. We have 
planted the largest grove of oranges, lemons and grapefruit in the world, 
and for every tree we plant to sell, we plant a tree to keep, and grow, and 
bear crops to sell, because we know that no other form of agricultural 
investment pays as well as good orange trees, well cared for. 


Fontana is 50 miles due east of Los Angeles, 10 
miles from Riverside, 15 miles from Redlands, 74 
miles from San Bernardino, in the heart and center 
of the Navel Orange district of Southern California. 
On the Pacific Electric trolley line from Los Angeles, 
on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe railways, on the Foothill Boulevard and Ocean 
to Ocean Highway. 

The Fontana Land Company offers references as 
to reliability, etc., to Sunset Information Bureau; 
First National Bank; of Los Angeles; Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank; San Bernardino National 
Bank; First National Bank of Rialto. 








“THE FONTANA PLAN” 


The Fontana Land Company gives the groves 
of non-residents the same care as its own, and at 
low monthly charge. 

Hundreds of men and women, all over the 
United States, have bought young groves at Fon- 
tana, and are saving to pay for them, while the 
trees are growing to bearing age. 

It is the ideal arrangement to provide a profit- 
able country home, in beautiful and comfortable , 
surroundings without leaving your good salary or 
profitable business. 











You may safely write us, telling just what capital you have, and we will frankly 
advise you what Fontana can do for you. Address 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


548 South Spring Street Fontana, ; 
Los Angeles, Calif. California. 
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“Ghe Unsurpassed in the World, 
D elights with — Ph agp L0 EVE 
individual taste and purse 

of Sand “make your summer plans now 
qd nd Surf and let us assist by providing, 


illustrated aud descriptive liter- 


ature 


of the San Bernardino Range’ 


are also best reached via lines 
of this Company and complete in- 
formation may be had ou request 


a beautiully illustrated booklet 
will be af great faterest to all 
visitors to Southern California 
and is descriptive of Americas 
most woudertul and beautiful 


Wonderland — “#t Seeing Toley Tnps 
ma 


For Literature and. 
other Information address be 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAIMA 


DW. Pontius Traffic Manager 


Los Angeles Cal 





the common grades produced in the 
American cotton growing districts. 

The future of the industry in both 
California and Arizona is assured. The 
value of cotton as a soil enricher, its ad- 
vantages over the perishable crops in 
marketing and the fact that it demands 
only one-half the amount of water re- 
quired in the irrigation of alfalfa, the 
major crop in the irrigated districts, 
makes its growing exceedingly attractive. 
An economy of water supply will allow 
a far greater extension of the irrigated 
sections, should cotton become more 
largely grown. The acreage which might 
be devoted to the crop is limited only by 
the irrigable area of the Salt River, \ uma 
and Imperial valleys, and portions o/ the 
San Joaquin valley and San Bernardino 
and San Diego counties, in California. 
There are 200,000 acres in the Salt River 
irrigation project, 100,coO acres in the 
Yuma project and 5c0,000 acres in the 
Imperial valley. It is not reasonable to 
conclude that all of this vast acreage will 
be given over to cotton, but should only 
twenty per cent be planted and an « ver- 
age of one bale to the acre be produced, 
the annual crop would exceed 16c,0co0 
bales with an estimated value exceeding 
$12,000,000 annually. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has been persistent in its investigations 
of the possibilities of the industry, and 
valuable information is available to those 
who are interested in cotton culture. A 
complete list of these bulletins may be 
obtained by writing the department at 
Washington, D. C 

Cotton growing is well worth investi- 
gation in the California and Arizona dis- 
tricts. The experienced grower will find a 
much better opportunity for greater profits 
than in the older established cotton grow- 
ing sections of the South. Complete 
information in regard to land values, 
climatic conditions, transportation facili- 
ties, etc., may be obtained by writing to 
Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, who will be glad to aid the 
inquirer in securing full and reliable data 
relative to both the Imperial and Salt 
River valleys. 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Concerning Stock Ranches 


Will you kindly answer a few ques- 
tions which I have to ask regarding Kern 
county, California? It is my intention to 
go to California with the idea of. finding 
some satisfactory location in the moun- 
tains for a future home and for a small 
cattle and horse ranch. I have lived in 
Colorado for several years and have had 
some experience in the business, although 
not very much. It is my intention to get 
a job on a ranch in the locality that suits 
me before investing anything, or if pos- 
sible to take up some homestead land at 
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the same time. Kern county, from what 
I can learn, appeals to me very strongly. 
Will you kindly advise me if conditions in 
the Kerth county mountains are favorable 
for raising horses and beef cattle? Is 
there any land yet open for entry in the 
mountairis that would be suitable? I 
would just as soon be 20 miles or so from 
town or railroad if by going that distance 
I could better secure land such as I want. 
In Kern county are cattle able to range 
practically the year around or is some feed 
necessary? Also is the mountain section 
of Kern county well watered by streams, 
crecks, springs etc.? What is the climate 
in this section? Any snow? I fully 
realize that in some respects a more 
northern climate might be a little more 
advisable for cattle, but I am also con- 
sidering that I want to get in a place 
There I can make my permanent future 
home, and the southern part seems to be 
better adapted for that than the northern 
art of California. Are the ranches in 
Kern county mountains fenced in or is 
open range used in common? Is Kern 
county near Kings and Kern rivers in 
overnment forest reserve?—J. T. T., 

LMIRA, N. Y. 

A. The District Forester in charge of 
the Central and Northern California ter- 
ritory some time ago determined to make 
an effort to bring together those who had 
stock ranches for sale and those who de- 
sire to buy them. After careful examina- 
tion it was found, however, that few of 
the owners of stock ranches, located so 
that the stock could be taken into the 
National Forests for summer pasture, 
cared to sell. When they did put a price 
upon their holdings, the cost was usually 
very high. 

In Kern county, as in every other dis- 
trict devoted to stock raising in the 
Pacific Coast states, a home ranch upon 
which forage and grain for winter feeding 
can be produced is necessary for the oper- 
ation of a remunerative live stock busi- 
ness. 

You say that you would not mind going 
twenty miles from the railroad. One of 
the principal stock-raising districts in 
Kern county, not controlled by the cor- 
poration which owns the bulk of the 
valley ranches devoted to stock raising, 
is a mountain valley at an elevation of 
3000 feet, sixty miles from the railroad, 


‘where snow is practically unknown, 


where water is plentiful and where alfalfa 
yields four cuttings per season. All of the 
arable land in this mountain valley has 
been in private possession for many 
years. Every summer the owners drive 
their herds into the mountain meadows, a 
large part of which also has been in 
private hands for many years. During 
the winter months the foothills offer fair 
pasture, but most of the stock has to be 
fed some time during the year and, of 
course, it has to be finished off on culti- 
vated forage. The stock ranchers are 
practically all prosperous, owing to the 
good prices they have been receiving for 
their products and few of them care to 
sell. 

Neither in Kern county nor in any 
other favorable location will you be able 
to take up homestead land in the foothills 
or mountains and within the distance you 
mention from a town or railroad, on 
which you could carry on stock raising 
without at the same time buying an estab- 
lished ranch. You may be able to find 

















Under Your Own Vins and Fig Tree 


Why not own a cozy California home in Fresno County and live—have 
your own vineyard, your own orchard, your own cows and chickens? 


Fresno is the small farm center of California. The census reports show 
more small farm homes here than in any other California County. 


The reason is found in the success of those who are farming twenty 
acres or less here. Rich soil, good climate, active demand for farm 
products and the cheapest irrigation water in America, make this 
possible. 


Only a fraction, we might say, of the tillable productive area of Fresno 
County is now under intensive cultivation. There is plenty of room 
for hundreds of aggressive farmers, who can make more from 20 acres 
here than 160 acres yield in some localities. 


Send for illustrated literature and full infor- 
mation about successful small farm homes. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or 

Sanger Chamber of Commerce Parlier Chamber of Commerce................. Parlier 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce Raisin City Chamber of Commerce ....-Raisin City 
Selma Chamber of Commerce............... Sel Riverdale ChamberofCommerce ........... . Riverdale 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce.................-Clovis | Laton Chamber of Commerce .................. Laton 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce...............Reedley | Kerman Chamber of Commerce......... .. Kerman 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce .......... Kingsburg | Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce ..... . Orange Cove 
Fowler Chamber of Commerce.................Fowler Caruthers Chamber of Commerce ........ . Caruthers 

Squaw Valley Chamber of Commerce. .....Squaw Valley 

















cALASKA 1916 


Largest—Finest—Surest—Fastest 


TWIN SCREW OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 
All outside sanitary rooms—Running hot and cold water. 
Reading lights in all berths. 
From Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return, $60.00. 
From Prince Rupert, $32.00. — 
All Trans-Continental Fares app ly via Prince Rupert 
Alaska side-trip one-half price 
» Grand Trunk Pacific, 687 Market St., San Francisco;"302 Wilcox Bldg., Los 
c Address: Angeles; 116 Third St. Portland, Oregon; 917 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 527 
Granville St., Vancouver, B. C.; Wharf St., Victoria, B. C., or Passenger Traffic Department, 
Winnipeg or Prince Rupert, Canada. 
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Low Fares 
East 





From Princi 
in Califor. 


Round mad Trip 


Baltimore - - - = $108.50 
Boston - - - - - = = 112.70 
Chicago - - - - - - 72.50 
Colorado Springs - - = 55.00 
Dallas- - - - -- 62.50 
Denver - - - - - - - 55.00 
Houston - - - - - - 62.50 
Kansas City - - - - - 60.00 
Memphis - - - - - 70.00 
Montreal - - - - - -_ 110.70 
New Orleans - - - - 70.00 
New York - - - - - -_ 110.70 
Ogden - - - - - - 40.00 
Philadelphia - =- = = 110.70 
Quebec - - - - - - 120.50 
St. Louis - - - - - - 70.00 
Salt Lake City - - - - 40.00 
Toronto - - - - - - 98.50 
Washington - - - - 108.50 


and other points. 


$110.70 to New York is good between 
New Orleans and New York by Southern 
Pacific’s Atlantic S. S. Line, with sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamers. 


Good on All Trains 


Pullman Standard and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 


Best Dining Car in 
America 


Stopovers Going and 
Returning 


Sale Dates 


June 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 26, 27, 28. 
July 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 26, 27, 28. 
Aug. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 28, 29. 
Sept. 7, 8, 11, 12. 


Tickets will also be sold to Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 4, 5 and 6, August 1, 2 and 3; to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, July 11, 12 and 13; to Davenport, 
Iowa, July 26, 27 and 28; to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., September 11 and 12. 


Going Limit 15 days. 


Return Limit, Three Months from Date 
of Sale, but not after October.31, 1916 











agricultural homestead land in the re- 
moter districts in the national forests in 
Northern California, Southern Oregon or 
in Washington, but you can rest assured 
that all this territory has been carefully 
gone over and that the most desirable 
portions have been preémpted long ago. 

It would be our advice that you come 
out to the West and discuss your problem 
with the Assistant District Foresters in 
the various districts in which you may 
want to locate, who have charge of grazing 
matters and who are in very close touch 
with stock ranchers and who have knowl- 
edge of local conditions. But you must 
be prepared to buy out an established 
ranch unless you want to spend a great 
deal of time and effort to find a location 
which will be practically isolated and 
almost inaccessible. 


Cheap Land and Expensive Feed 


Q. Would you please tell me whether 
or not the vicinity of Daggett, San Ber- 
nardino county, California, would be 
suitable for a poultry farm? My idea is to 
get a piece of government homestead land 
near Daggett or Otis and market eggs in 
San Bernardino and Los Angeles, buying 
all of my feed except probably green 
stuff. I would stock up with white leg- 
horns. Do you think the plan is feasible 
or would the cost of feed ‘be prohibitive? 
I understand handling chickens but do 
not know Daggett conditions. I heard 
that well water could be had at shallow 
depth near Daggett—is this so? Do you 
think that the summers are too hot for 
laying hens and is this place subject to too 
much high wind? Do the wells furnish 
enough water for household and _ stock 
purposes ?—J. K., Kansas Crty, Mo. 

A. While it is possible to handle 
poultry in the vicinity of Daggett, San 
Bernardino county, California, we should 
certainly very seriously advise against 
such work. The local market in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Daggett is negligible, 
and you therefore have to depend upon 
such markets as Los Angeles, San Diego 
and points further away. The cost of 
transportation would be, under these 





| conditions, a serious menace to the suc- 





cess of the venture. In the second place, 
the government lands available in that 
particular region are, generally speaking, 
not of particularly high character, and 


| you would undoubtedly have to purchase 


| of feed. 


all of your feed. Owing to the same 
reason of high cost of transportation into 
this section, you would find that your feed 
bills would be exceedingly high, and 
probably your venture would not be a 
financial success because of this high cost 
On the whole, we do not think 


| the plan feasible, and would suggest that 





you take under 
pieces of land nearer to the markets. 


The 


consideration smaller | 























summer conditions are exceedingly trying | 
in the Daggett section, and the winds also | 


would make work there with poultry of | 


rather doubtful success. 


Grain in Northeastern California 


Q. For some months I have read with | 


interest your Service Bureau reports in 
SUNSET, and now wish to impose on your 
time for information about Lassen county, 
California. What are the rainfall, the 
elevation and_ grazing conditions of 
Bieber and the Pitt river section? Also 


Madeline and the section around Honey | 





OREGON 


offers much for the summer 
vacationist—fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, camping, bath- 
ing, motoring or mountain 
climbing. Scenic wonders of 
the world are Crater Lake 
and the Columbia River 
Highway, Marble Halls of 
Oregen (natural caves of 
great size), Ashland Lithia 
Springs, the Coos Bay 
Country, recently thrown 
open to the world by the 
completion of the branch line 
from Eugene to Marshfield. 
Some of the most beautiful 
lakes in this country are 
there. Newport and Tilla- 
mook County Beaches are 
famous as Seashore resorts. 
At Portland, the Rose City, 
the Annual Rose Festival is 


held in June. 


Secure detailed infor- 
mation. concerning 
this wonderful vaca- 
tion land by writing 
for a copy of booklet 
“Oregon Outdoors.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 
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Lake? Is it a grain country or is grain 
profitable so far from the railroad? Can 
you give the prices of land in the localities 
mentioned?—B. L. H., Yuma, Arizona. 


A. Bieber in Big valley, Lassen county, 
California, has an elevation of about 4200 
feet or thereabouts. The rainfall is ap- 
proximately twelve inches, and the fields 
are fertile and highly productive, irriga- 
tion water being easily secured. There is 
a lot of good grazing land in the hills 
around Big valley; the valley itself com- 
prises about 90,000 acres. 

Fall River valley, located below Big 
valley on the Pitt river, has an area of 
about 68,000 acres with perhaps a little 
heavier rainfall. It is a fertile country, 
highly productive and, like the Big valley 
country, it has a large amount of range 
lands in the hills surrounding it. Its ele- 
yation is about 3200 feet. 

Honey Lake valley, around Susanville, 
has an elevation of uhoie 3100 feet or 
3200 feet and is similar in many panpanes 
to Fall.River valley, also having a large 
local market by reason of the big timber 
industry at Westwood. 

The Madeline section is considerably 
above 4000 feet elevation. It is a newer 
country than the others. However, there 
is a great deal of early and late frost and 
this element almost precludes profitable 
grain production. The other sections are 
good grain districts and grain is profitably 
raised and turned into flour, even if many 

.of these sections are at some distance from 
the railroad. The most successful in- 
dustry though is the raising of stock. 
Both Fall River valley and Big valley 
turn out quantities of cheese and butter. 

In some sections around Madeline there 
are a few possible homesteads, but not of 
the best class. Some good relinquish- 
ments can be secured upon payment of 
$1000 to $2000. The other valleys being 

older countries homesteads are a thing of 
the past, but land can be secured at prices 
ranging from $15 per acre up to $150, de- 
pending upon improvements, develop- 
-ments, water and location. ‘ 


Barred to Homesteaders 


. Can you give me any information 
about the ” Luis Obispo country? A 
man was speaking about the National 
Forest there to my husband a few days 
ago. He said it was government land to 
be homesteaded. Would like to know 
more about climate, rains, etc. Is it a 
good dairying and poultry country?— 
Mrs. F. P. B., San Jacinto, CAL. 

A. We quote letter from the office of 
the District Forester as follows: 

“The National Forest area in San Luis 
Obispo county comprises a narrow strip 
along the summit of the Santa Lucia 
mountains lying north of Santa Maria and 
San Luis Obispo. This National Forest 
area is quite largely alienated and has been 


| retained in the National Forest mainly be- 


cause of the protection afforded to the 
water supply of San Luis Obispo and sur- 
rounding country. San Luis Obispo 
county has for some time codperated in 
the protection of this area from fire. The 
National Forest lands in San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Barbara counties are not sub- 
ject to application for entry under the 
Forest Homestead Act of June 11, 1906; 
in fact, this is the only National Forest 
land in the United States that is not sub- 
ject to this act—Congress has expressly 


Here, at the Continental Divide, the Rocky 
Mountains reach their supreme glory. Goon 
horsebackover widetrails, through sky-reaching 
passes, join a hiking party or drink the Park’s 
cool breezes in luxurious automobile or launch. 
Fine modern hotels and Swiss chalet groups. 
Tepeecamps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


west, 


_ Glacier Park is on the main transcontinental 
line of the Great Northern en route to Spokane 
and its vacation places — Seattle, Tacoma and 
Puget Sound resorts—Portland, Astoria, with 
the new Columbia River Highway and Clatsop 
Beach resorts—Vancouver, Victoriaand Alaska. 








“See America First” 








GlacierNational Park 


§ Why Tes (GU 
W NATIONAL PARK 


LACIER PARK is established as America’s 
Vacation Paradise—for reasons. It sur- 
passes the Old World’s most famous Nature-pictures in 
mountain splendor, the azure beauty of its 250 skyland lakes. 


Round trip fares to Glacier National Park in 
effect June 1 to Sept. 30; to the Pacific North- 
uget Sound and Alaska May 1 to Sept. 30. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. “Great 
Northern” and S. S. “Northern Pacific’’—three 
times weekly between Portland, Astoria and 
San Francisco. 


Write for folder “Western Trips for Eastern People” 
and illustrated Glacier Nasional Park literature. 
C.E.STONE,Pass. Traffic Mgr., St.Paul, Minn. 


C, W. PITTS, Asst. Gen, Pass, Agt., 210 8S, Clark St. ,Chiecago 
8. LOUNSBEBY , Gen, Agt. Pass. Dept., 1184 Broadway, N.¥. 


wo a 


C. E. Stone, Pass.Traf. Mgr., Great Northern Ry., Dept. 122, St. Paul, Minn. & , CHIEF a 
Please send me “Western Trips for Fastern People” Aeroplane § “THREE BEARS 
d folder and descriptive Glacier National Park literature free. 


LACIER 


Folder on request. 





National Park 
this Summer 
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Pa EIT EY Va he te bem ey 


By the investment of more than a half million dollars in the ‘ 1 
Bath houses, Sun Parlors, Hotel, Cottages, surrounded by exquisitely beautiful grounds, the builders have 
given to the world Nature’s Rich Endowment at: SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS so that every possible comfort 
and Medical attention is provided in Twentieth Century form. SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS is the place for you 
if you are searching for restoration to your normal health. Write for free booklet and detailed information to 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS COMPANY, Sol Duc,Washington. Seattle Office: 740 Henry Bldg. 


SOL DUC 


HOT SPRINGS 
Nature’s Sanatorium 


Surrounded on all sides by an indescribably 
beautiful landscape in its primitive state. The 
Creator was extremely lavish here at Sol Duc 
Hot Springs in providing for the human race 
almost infinite charm. Not content with all 
these rare treats for the eye, Nature has 
caused to pour forth from Mother Earth hot 
mineral waters containing healing properties 


not found in any other part of the entire world 
and pronounced by eminent Specialists and 
Medical Experts to be a specific for Rheu- 
matism, Diabetes, Gout, Skin diseases and 
all forms of liver and stomach afflictions. 
Hundreds of so called “incurable” cases 
have been treated with complete success. 


erection of a thoroughly modern Sanatorium, 
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SAT Cru P nd Ctade , 


aN By Bishop Warren A. Candler, Chancellor of Emory University, Atlanta 


¥ WHEN a seller anda partakes of the nature of the crime of 
i buyer have made a 8€¢tting money, or goods, under false 
4!) trade, based on truth, both pretenses. The medium of advertis- 
y/ have obtained a benefit, and ing. whatever its nature, which lends 
the community to which they its columns to such advertising, ac- 
belong has been benefited inso- SePts a bribe to become accessory to 
= a Sete inasnente afiect the the same crime. 
are community. Each },; . F 
has parted with that which the py the Ancousted Atterdann Clebe 
other needed, and in turn has ob- of the World in the motto **Truth"’ 
tained from his fellow-man what he Such a sentiment must ect like « 
himself needed. Honest exchan 
8°» health-laden current on the trade 
therefore, enhance values. winds. Its influence will extend far 
But trades based on untruth damage beyond the limits of advertising, and 
allconcerned. They approach dan- stimulate honesty in all the processes 
gerously near to theft. arid transactions of commerce. 


By advertising, buyers and sellers are The patron saints of the commercial 
brought together, and truthful adver- world ought not to be Ananias and 
tising promotes the welfare of the Sapphira. Lying spirits cannot guide 
commercial world; itis, in fact, apart safely the merchantmen of the World. 
of the wealth-producing forces of the The argosies of trade must sail by the 
‘world, But untruthful advertising is pole-star of truth. Otherwise they 
a fraud and the fosterer of fraud. It 
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the Puget Sound country are trips of charm and beauty that are only 
] now becoming well known to travelers and tourists. From Seattle you 
can easily reach some of the most beautiful spots in all America—the 
best known, Mt. Rainier National Park. 
We will gladly assist you in planning your Northwest tour. Write us for 
information regarding side-trips, routes, etc. 


Hotel Washington Annex, Seattle 


is a modern, fireproof hotel, an ideal Seattle headquarters for the traveler. 
Commodious suites for parties, at very reasonable rates. Admirably 


situated. Garage service. 
J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor J 















































WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how to invest it in_safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Franzisco, Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 








reserved these areas from the general 
application of the act. The National 
Forest area in San Luis Obispo county 
is uniformly rough and steep and very 
little of it has any value for agricultural 
purposes, although some of it is quite 
good grazing land. Outside of the Na- 
tional Forest, San Luis Obispo county is 
oa largely given over to grazing and 
airying. It is quite possible there is some 
public land in the county open to appli- 
cation and I regret that I cannot give you 
any information along that line.” — 


Wants to Start a Heron Farm 


Q. I wish to return to California to live 
and educate my children, but I hesi:ate 
to burn my bridges behind me and invest 
my small capital there without reli ble 
information. 

I have a capital of $7000 and cculd 
raise more if necessary. I also know Cali- 
fornia very well and have many frie ids 
there as I lived there a number of ye «rs. 
My idea is to start a heron farm in soi th- 
ern California in one of the beach reso:ts, 
either Long Beach or Venice, as ¢ iat 
would be near the ocean for the food .d 


| at the same time close at hand for ‘he 
| tourists. I have one tame heron «nd 
| could get more if it were worth the trou)le. 


Is there a law in California prohibiting 


| women’ from wearing aigrettes? And to 
| whom could I write in Washington in 
regard to more information? 


If there is a law against the use of 
aigrettes, it does not stop the killing of 
the birds, as different people in New York 
and San Francisco, as well as in Europe, 
send posters down here offering $22 the 
ounce. And as the people here do not 
know anything about the breeding season 
or at what time the heron has the aigrettes 
they are killing the herons all the year 
round in hopes that they will get a few 
aigrettes. 

A man here, who makes his living out of 
the aigrettes he sells to an English firm, 
tells me that sometimes he kills as many 
as fifty herons and not one will have 
aigrettes. By this you will see that the 
heron will soon be extinct.—P. D., Tu- 
Maco, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA. 

A. There is no California state law 
prohibiting the wearing of aigrettes, but 
there is a federal law which prohibits the 
importation of these feathers. We believe 
that this law would not bar you from 
raising tame herons and from selling the 
feathers to the trade, but to make sure 
on this point we have written the Attor- 
ney-General in Washington, D. C., asking 
him whether the sale of heron feathers !s 
prohibited by federal enactment. If you 
know the habits of herons, and if you are 
certain that you can bring them up in 
captivity under California conditions, 
your statements seem to indicate that it 
would be a profitable industry. With 
your capital you should be able to make 
this enterprise go, providing you succeed 
in bringing a sufficient number of tame 
herons, alive and well, to start your farm 
going. On this point we are absolutely 


in the dark. 


Hen Fruit and Berries 


Q. The line of farming I’m interested 
in 1s fruit and poultry farming. Have hai! 
no experience in the fruit line, but have 


| done considerable in the poultry. As to 


the kind of land preferred I would like 
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about 10 acres of sandy loam and about 
5 acres of woodland. Capital at my com- 
mand, $2500. Will you kindly give me 
full particulars as to your opinion of 
Clarke county as a center in which to 
locate. Also about how long would it take 
to perfect a fruit farm so that the product 
would be marketable. My reading has 
convinced me that the state of Washing- 
ton holds great possibilities fos. anyone 
interested in these lines, hence nity desire 
to locate there. Any information what- 
ever at your disposal will be greatly appre- 
ciated as I am an entire stranger to the 
West and its inducements.—Miss J. F.G., 
Paterson, N. J. 

A. We do not believe that Clarke 
county, Washington, would be a desirable 
location for an orchard property. As you 
probably know, Clarke county has a dis- 
tinctly moist climate and lacks the quality 
and quantity of sunshine needed to pro- 
duce the highly colored tree fruit which 
is the only fad. 


our opinion a far better plan would be for 


you to go to the Puyallup valley and buy | 
a small tract upon which to raise berries | 


and produce eggs. 


For information concerning conditions 


in the Puyallup valley, where codperation 
has created a most excellent market for 


both eggs and berries, we would refer you 
to the Service Bureau Department of our | 
October, 1915, issue, and also to the | 


article entitled “The Puget Sound Coun- 
try,” in our June, 1914, issue. You can 
see copies of these issues either at your 


library, or we can mail them to you upon | 
receipt of 20 cents each. We are also | 
asking the Secretary of the State of Wash- | 
ington to send you a booklet giving infor- | 


mation about every county in the state. 


The capital of $2500, which you men- | 


tion, would enable you to make a start, 


though it will be hard sledding for a | 
while. The berry patch in addition has | 
the advantage over the orchard as it | 
comes into bearing considerably earlier. | 


After you have read the articles to 
which we have referred won’t you write 
us again telling us what you think of our 
recommendations? 


Goldfield and Its Water 


Q. I shall greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you can give me in regard to 
Goldfield, Nevada. Is there a large 
foreign population? What is the climate? 
What supplies the city with drinking 
water? i irrigation necessary in that 
locality? 


What churches are located in Goldfield | 
and how do its schools compare with the | 


schools of other western cities of the same 
population?—A. H. C., Fiint, Mic. 


A. There is no large foreign population | 
in Goldfield, Nevada. For the most part | 


the miners are Americans. 


The climate of Goldfield is dry. It is | 


hot in summer and there is considerable 


snow in winter. It is essentially the | 


climate of the desert with higher altitude. 


The water supply is brought from | 


Alida, 60 miles away. It is pure moun- 
tain water. 

Irrigation would be quite necessary in 
this vicinity. Water for irrigation is very 
scarce and if one were to depend on the 





it pays to raise in the Far | 
West. In addition, the moisture tends to | 
encourage fungus and bacterial diseases | 
of all kinds, necessitating a good deal of 

spraying to keep the trees healthy. In | 
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That Dream — 





of yours, about getting the most out 
of life in ‘‘The Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers’’—California—will come 
true, just as soon as you desire, if you 
let me tell you where you can get 


excellent land, in large or small tracts, 


at reasonable 


\\\ prices and on easy 


\\ 


terms. So write to 


me TODAY. 





* } 


Yani 


( t Ad Zz, 
Fr 


Accurate information 


free for the asking. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
Room 5176 
Union Pacific Headquarters 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























Other Low Cost 
Vacation Voyages 
to 


ALASKA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
EUREKA 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 

















Short Ocean Voyages 


14 days from San Diego for - $60.50 
12 days from Los Angeles for - 57.50 
9 days from San Francisco for - 42.50 


Attractive short cruises, on the large, well known, modern ssenger liners 
‘*PRESIDENT”’ and ““GOVERNOR”’ from California “Around th 

return, visiting VICTORIA and VANCOUVER, B. C., SEATTLE, TACOMA, 
EVERETT, ANACORTES and BELLINGHAM. _ Tickets are good for stop- 
over at Seattle or San Francisco up to October 31. 


he Sound”’ and 


A Comfortable Berth and Enticing 
Meals included Free in Each Ticket 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


653 Market St. (Palace Hotel), San Francisco 
624 South Spring St., Los Angeles 

3rd and Broadway, San Diego 

608 Second Avenue, Seattle 
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THE 


ALASKA 


1916 TOURIST 
SEASON 
JUNE 1st to SEPTEMBER 15th 


As conducted by the enlarged fleet of 
fast, splendid ships of ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP CO., all admirably suited 
to handle ALASKA TRAVELERS and 
SIGHTSEERS, places this company in 
position to offer ALASKA EXCUR- 
SIONISTS more frequency of service and 
comfort, and through its connections with 
Railways and River Steamers which pen- 
etrate to the very heart of this NORTH- 
ERN FRONTIER WONDERLAND 
enables us to plan a varied assortment 
of ALASKA SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
not possible to secure any other way. 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
being received daily, travel to Alaska 
this summer will undoubtedly tax to the 
limit even our extensive accommodations. 
Therefore we suggest to those who desire 
to SEE ALASKA this summer that their 
reservations be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment on either of the following 
ships: Alameda, Northwestern, 
Mariposa, Alaska, Jefferson, 
Dolphin and Victoria. 

So write today for sailing dates, rates, 
and illustrated Alaska booklet to 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
JOHN H, BUNCH, G. F. & P. A. 
459 Colman Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
City Ticket Office: 720 2nd Ave. 














ALASKANS 


RENDEZVOUS 


RAINIER GRAND HOTEL 


given nation-wide prestige as the Seattle 
scene in Rex Beach’s famous story “THE 
SPOILERS.” A land mark of the pioneer 
Alaska Gold Rush days where the Sour- 
doughs and men prominent in the North’s 
official life mingled then and today, lending 
a :touch of romance to modern Hotel life. 
Rainier Grand Hotel provides an excellence 
in service throughout which pleases the 
most exacting. Situated conveniently to 
berths of Alaska Steamship Companies, 
financial, theatre, and shopping districts. 
Write for literature and rates. 


RAINIER GRAND MOTEL 


UNDER PERSONAL MANAGEMENTe’CHAS.PERRY 
SEAT TLE,U.S.A. 














Large AcreageProfits 


ORANGE, LEMON, WALNUT and Sugar 
beet land at WHOLESALE or retail 


Tract contains 6,500 acres in beautiful Riverside 
County. Splendid level ground for Walnuts. 
Sugar beets can be raised between trees. Good 
soil, water, climate. Transportation on three 
railroads. Special prices to parties buying to- 
gether 50 to 100 acres, Long time payments. 
PREFER SELLING TRACT’ AS 
A WHOLE AT LOW PRICE 


Write for Particulars and Booklet 
W. J. HOLE, Owner 


820 TRUST AND SAVINGS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














water supply for the same the cost would 
be prohibitive. 
Churches located in Goldfield are 
Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Congregational. 
The school system compares favorably 
with that of other western cities of the 


same population. The buildings are all 


modern and fully equipped. 


Eight Days 


(Continued from page 31) 





once again, and passed with a slosh! that 
sent the spray flying upward as briskly as 
if some wayward hand had tossed a brick- 
bat from the arch of Ferndale bridge over- 
head. The reel—oh, never mind about 
that. It shrieked or screeched or did 
whatever it is that Harry says it does at 
such times. Yes, but I wasn’t interested 
just then in that. The line on the reel was 
92 yards in length—42 yards of tapered 
silk, spliced on to fifty yards of linen 
backing. 

About ten yards of the backing re- 
mained when I began to yell. 

“Help, help!” 

I do not think Harry would have yelled. 
To yell is not campfire stuff. In all prob- 
ability Harry would have braced himself, 
rolled back his sleeves, then given “Old 
Reliable,” his sturdy companion in man 
a battle afloat and afield, a stiff, loan 
ing thump. 

* the type-keys. In the keyboard. 
Probably in the exclamation point. 

Oh, well, I am no Harry. I might as 
well admit it. 

“Help, help!” 

A boat bumped alongside. 

“Oh, hullo,” grunted Eureka. 

Getting in, he turned his own boat 
adrift. Thea, laying to the oars, he 
rowed me after that distant acquaintance 
of mine, this. steelhead. Up near the 
bridge now, it had just reappeared, on 
view for a brief moment and doing the 
Castle-walk, without music, on its tail- 
end. Between the coils of the flying line 
I now could see where the line ended on 
the spindle. It was knotted there. I 
knew what would happen once the knot 
was reached. : 

About this time, though, the fish got it 
into its wayward head to stop. Why it 
did, though, I know not. Probably it 
imagined itself out of the county. Else- 
where. Away from there. 

And while it paused, Eureka rowed, 
while I ground away at the reel. 

I ground and ground. It was a grand 
day for grinding, in fact. However, while 
still I was grinding, while still Eureka was 
grunting at the oars, the steelhead got a 
new lease of consciousness, and as 
abruptly went elsewhere. : 

Eureka rowed and I reeled. A mid- 
night club member could not have more 
assiduously reeled. Again the Humboldt 
county background grew bright with a 
meteoric display of steelhead. Constel- 
lations of scintillating fish soared _bril- 
liantly into and out of my ken. More 
somersaulting. More Castle-walking. 
More and more. Then, as in a dream, I 
found myself ashore. Solid earth was 
beneath my feet. Rod uplifted, I re- 
treated backwards, towing something 
after me. 








IN THE HEART OF AMERICA’S 
SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle 


Suggest Your Vacation Plan 
Amongst the Wonders of the Great Pacific Northwes: 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
PUGET SOUND, ALASKA 


by the Management, 
guests. Write today for - 
complete literature and travel information. 


New Washington Hotel, Seattle | 
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HOTEL 


WALDORF 


SEATTLE 


New steel and concrete hotel. 300 
rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Com- 
fortable surroundings, courteous 
service. In center of theatre and 
shopping district. Authentic data 
and complete maps of automobile 
highways in the Northwest and 
Rainier National Park. Headquar- 
ters for Alaska tourists. 


Northwestern and Alaska literature 
cheerfully sent on request 


WALDORF 


Cc. R. DOUGLAS. Maan. 


L 


‘Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 
European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Breakfast 50c Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 

q Most famous meals in United States 


pro AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and 
Samoa. Splendid 10 000 ton twin-serew American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (Jane 18, July 4, 26, Aug. 15). Re- 
turn Ist class, $887.50; 2d class, $225.00; including China, 
Japan, Ist class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. Folders free 
HH. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Pl., N. ¥., or Oceanic 8. S. Co., 675 


SYDNEY <3 


SHORT LINE 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars earcfnily loaded and nnioaded by exnerienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacifie Bldg., San Franel«eo Van Nuys Bldg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 





























New York Cincinnati 
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It came slowly. It came—could I be- 
lieve it?—inch by inch. Ere long, its 
dorsal fin sharply cutting the wimplin 
wave, it drew toward me, then rolle 
solemnly on its side. 

Oh, Harry! Oh, fellows! 


Spe come gather round me in the den, 
boys, while I tell you all about it! 
There he is now, the big steelhead, hang- 
ing over the mantel, mounted on a birch- 
bark plaque and as big as life. It was 
like this, fellows. We were up there in 
Humboldt county, the “Doc” and I, and 
one morning— 

“Hey, for Gawd’s sake!”’ yelled Eureka. 

I almost had him, had that fish. Flat 
on his side, I was towing him to the beach, 
when all at once he rose on his tail, spun 
dizzily a while, and with that, went 
thencewards. 

‘Hi! you idiot! Let him go!” 

There was nothing else to do. 
lowed the directions. 

But why continue? Five minutes he 
was mine, mine in reality. I had him, so 

why prolong the agony? No need, either, 
for harrowing you with the details. The 
second time I brought him in the leader 
broke, when with a deft foot Eureka 
booted him ashore. 

I hope Harry does not read this! 


ERIOUSLY, I'd like to say this now: I 
have fished many rivers, I have taken 
many fish, and the fish have been of man 
kinds. But east or west, be the fish ret 
mon, trout or bass, for his inches I do not 
know a sportier fish than the steelhead, 
the Eel river brand in particular. Nor do 
I know, either, a better brand of sports- 
men than the Eel river, Humboldt county, 
brand. 

Good food, good friends, good fish! 
What more could a good fisherman ask 
here below? 

You will find all that at Fernbridge. 


I fol- 





Homesteading 
Without a Chaperon 


(Continued from page 26) 


between 7 and 8 o’clock, before it gets 
dark, when a woman can do hard outdoor 
work. When we began to dig the post 
holes and set the posts for our fences, one 
in the morning and one in the evening was 
all we could manage. It was our very best 
effort and that left us tired out and sore 
in every muscle. But before we had been 
at it very long we had increased our out- 
put to ten holes in the morning and ten in 
the evening. In all, we set 600 posts, sav- 
ing at least $75, the cash cost of the work 
if done by hired labor. But the land is not 
yet all fenced. It is important to get this 
done as it can then be taken better care 
of and cannot be tramped over by ranging 
cattle. I could have rented some of my 
land for cattle holds, but I did not care to 
as it takes too long to get the ground back 
in condition after the animals have been 
on it for a while. 


UT homesteading on a dry-land farm 
is not all thirst, + Aaa tase and dreari- 
side of life 


The social is not 


ness. 
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Real Estate—California 


Patents 








Seal Beach, California—the greatest and new- 
est amusement resort on the Pacific Coast, is only 
forty-five minutes ride from Los Angeles, the great- 
est city on the Pacific Ocean. Any lot there will 
make _ a profit. Write for full detai!s free. You 
don’t have to buy anything. Robert B. Arnistrong 
Co., Seal Beach, California. The place where the 
scintillating searchlights from the San Francisco fair 
make a new White Way. 





Huntington Beach— Southern California’s 
~ <r e fastest growing beach town. (Send for 
ik.) odern improvements. Rich back country. 
High ground. Prices on lots and small acreage low. 
Huntington Beach Co., Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. 





Invest in a Growing Seaport in Southern 


California. Summer sea breezes and winter sun- 
shine. Ask why. C.J. Colden, 705 Story Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 








Real Estate—W ashington 


Workingmen—Look! If you want a Httle 
farm you should buy it close to where you can earn 
wages. That’s the one way to make good. Good 
land, close to things and where there is lots of work. 
That's my proposition. Only a little money neces- 
sary. 10 years to pay. When your farm is im- 

roved you are independent Full information 
ree. H. C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











Farms For Sale 


Virginia, N. C., W. Va., and Ohio Farms at 
er acre and up offer big value for the price. 





$15.00 
Best climate, markets, schools and transportation. 
Good land and neighbors. Write F. H. Baume, 


Agrl. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade, Roanoke, Va. 


Help Wanted 


Do You Want a Position for Life, with big 











pay, short hours and sure advancement? hen 
work for Uncle Sam. My free illustrated nook 
arl 


DK 914 tells how to get an appointment. 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





Agents Wi anted 


Agents—Palir Silk Hose Free, state size and 
Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 








color. 
| Write today. Triplewear Mills, Dept. 3, 720 Chest- 
nut St., ee Pa. 





ps ae hevaiiinal 


Engines, Ranch Supplies, Implements and 
Wagons, Tractors. Largest stockin southwest. Write 
for 300 pagecatalogue. Quotations furnished prompt- 
ly. Ship everywhere. Arnott & Co., Los Angeles. 




















| 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete —* book ever ery tl for free 
distribution. eorge Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, Bb: Cc. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Write for List of Inventions 
poms offered for inventions. 
ree. Send sketch for free 
Vv . 7 J. Evans & Co., 

Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. 
wanted. $1,000,000 in 
Our four books sent 
opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
ay bring you wealth. Write for ‘“Needed hy. ma 
tions’’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.”’ Reageu © Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. 


Patents Manufacturers BUY are the kind 
we a for Inventors. For proof and Reliable free 
write R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 707 Barrister 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
a list hundreds of taventions wanted sent free. 

1 "epics market your invention. Ee ays Free. 

B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, Cc. 


Old Coins Wanted 


will La 4 $3.00 to $10.00 for Flying Eagle Cent 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on all rare 
dimes, po Ang etc. and all rare coins to 1912. 
Thousands of coins wanted. Send 4c for Large IIll- 
ustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
65, Fort Worth, Texas. 


For the Lame 


Perfection Extension Shoes make a Short 
limb look normal. Does away with iron or cork 
Worn with ready made shoes. Sent on 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 
































extension. 
proval. i ae free. Henry T. Lotz, 313 
Third Ave., N. Y. City. 
Miscellaneous 





Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 
all kinds of cigar, cigarette, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House on the Coast. 


Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi- a stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Wanted, by a young man, 30, educa- 
tion and ability, range-bred, with wi “ “‘Fiowiedae 
of live-stock business in West and Southwest, posi- 
tion as foreman or manager of ranch or range where 
conditions favor possible investment. R. H. Diehl, 


Big Oak Flat, California. 











INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH , 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on “‘Hol!ywood, the Favorite Foot- 
hill Suburb of Los Angeles,” have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines ‘ have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a 

SUNSET « certainly reaches the people 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 


C. H. Lwprcorr & Co., 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 














ONE DOLLAR A LINE 


The Classified Advertising columns of 
Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 
for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 
readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 
each insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. Send for booklet “The 
Evidence.” 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 

460 Fourth St. San Francisco 
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CONVENIENCE 








OLD will buy things 
anywhere. But it’s 
neither as safe nor as 
easy to carry as Wells 
Fargo Travelers Checks. 


And the carrying of nei- 
ther gold, silver nor paper 
money will insure you 
the attention of Wells 
Hargo & Company, wide- 
spread, and with areputa- 
tion for personal service. 


Wells Fargo Express 
Service is immediate, 
personal and safe. . Try 
it: for your baggage as 
well. as your packages. 


WELLS FARGO 


Travelers Checks 











“ATLIN anp tHe YUKON 


Decide on seeing this Great North Land 
this summer, (via the famed “Inside Pass- 
age’). You will never regret it, but see more 
than the shores. Stop over at Skaguay—go 
beyond. See the fascinating interior—aland 
of flowers, sunshine and ideal summer cli- 
mate. World-wide travelers who know say 
it is the most interesting part of the trip. 
Read their letters in our booklet‘*Opinions’’. 
It’s worth while. 

In addition to our regular trips throughout 
the summer to Atlin-Dawson-Fairbanks and 
Nome—(via the famed “‘Inside Passage” )— 
we offer two Midnight Sun Excursions in 
June and— 


TWO GRAND TOUR 
EXCURSIONS 


—to Nome via Skaguay-Dawson and Fair- 

banks, ae Nome via Seward, the 

terminus of the U.S. Govt. Ry., the Colume 

bia Glacier, Valdez, Cordova and the Great 

iles Glacier. Unquestionably the most in- 

ing an prehensive trip to Alaska 

and theYukon possible to take. Barly reser- 

vations very essential: Write now for Free 

Booklets and information regarding round 
trip fares, etc. 


First-Class Steamers and Service Throughout 
HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 


105 W. Washington St. 812 Alaska Bidg, 
Chicago 9500 Seattle, Wash. 


White Pass & Yukon Route 



















| neglected, and many congenial friends can 
| be found among the settlers. To be sure, 
| one does not have regular calling hours, 
| for visits in the sagebrush are made by the 
day. One goes before breakfast, as it 
| were, and stays until evening.. Distances 
| between the homes are too great to be 
taken lightly. But parties in the land of 
hope and thirst are just as much fun as 
they are in the city and many of them are 
made to serve useful purposes as well. If 

a homesteader has a big job on hand he 
| invites all of his friends. After many 
| hands have made light work of the task 
| there are “eats” for which every one is 
| more than ready, and thereafter the fes- 

tivities begin. A potato picking party to 

which my sister and I were invited by a 
| homesteader who lived several miles away 
proved almost to be our Waterloo. 

On this occasion noone near us was 
| going, so we decided to rent the horse and 
wagon of a neighbor. The horse, the 
| wagon and the harness had been brought 
| around and left the night before. When 
| we were ready to start, a serious problem 
confronted us. Neither my sister nor I 
had ever harnessed a horse. The straps, 
buckles and hooks with which he was to 
be attached to the wagon completely 
mystified us. For long minutes we stood 
and looked at him, waiting for inspiration. 
| As no inspiration came, we began to try 

first this and then that combination, but 
without results satisfactory to the horse. 
At last the power of advertising made 
itself felt. f remembered the harness 
catalogue I had sent for. With the aid of 
its pictures, working slowly and _ sys- 
tematically, we finally had the animal all 
hitched and buckled up ready for action. 
Not particularly confident even at that, | 
we decided to stop at the house of a friend | 
who lived on the way, to have him look | 
over the job. As usually happens in | 
such cases, he was not at home when 
; wanted, but we reached our destination | 
without mishap and were much com- | 
mended. 

One has friends here as elsewhere and | 
| I dress as becomingly as I can. Why | 
| shouldn’t one look pretty if one can? | 
| That isn’t a crime, although a girl must be | 
rather conservative in the sagebrush. | 
Since, as before mentioned, the people do | 
not have much diversion and therefore | 
take a lively interest in each others’ 
affairs, a young woman alone must be 
more than conventional to avoid being 
talked about. It is not sufficient that she 
avoid evil itself; she must avoid even the 
least appearance of evil. We young 
people, for example, like to get together 
for a chat now and then and the young 
men are disposed to call on the young 
| women out here just as normal young men 
| are everywhere. But when a young 
fellow from a distant farm rides over to 
call on me, I cannot ask him into my 
home. To be sure there is no other place 
except a hard wooden bench in the benile 
ing sun on which to sit, but that is not the 
point. It is not proper to ask a man in- 
side, for I have but one room and no 
chaperon. So we look for the soft side of 
the bench, try to find a few feet of shadow 
cast by the Piano Box and thoroughly 
enjoy ourselves in spite of everybody. 











































We ship everywhere. 





bred CHICKS, all breeds, any number. Hatch- 
ing eggs, all varieties. Breeding stock, laying 
hens, ducks, geese, guineas, pigeons, pheasants, 
canaries, parrots, dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, white rats, monkeys, pets and pet stock. 
i Send for price list. 
Fanelers Exchange, 640 S. Main St., Los Angel 


I have often been asked if it is not dan- 
gerous for a girl to live alone in a sparsely 
opulated, isolated place. I have never 
om very much afraid, although there are 
quite a number of hoboes along the 

















he Scenic 


“ “Wonderland 


‘eo<* = SEE IT THIS YEAR 


become intimately 
acquainted with that 


LAND UP THERE 
‘Wonderful mountains and glaciers 
—Thousands of islands, bays 

inlets—Alaska Indians at work in 





| 








their native Totem Pole Villages, 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping huge cedar leg: into 
graceful multi-colored noes, 
Halibut fisheries and salmon -aps— 
Canneries — Operating mines. 
Our Steamers land at all inte::sting 
points and out-« f-the-way » laces 
not possible to see by other r utes. 
Passengers have lot. of 
time ashore to see i* all 
Write today for rates, fu 
particulars and illustrate 
ALASKA FOLDER Az ‘ress 


Transportation (o. 


ALF.HAINES, Mgr. B.L. McMULLEN, GF. PA. 
Seattle, Washington 
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There’s One Hotel | 


In 
SAN FRANCISCO 
With This Policy 


fi EVERY 
ROOM 
$1.50 


Per Day, No Higher 
(Either One or Two Persons) 
With Private Bath and 
Large Dressing Closet 


Cotsvtaht Hotel 


SUTTER ST., WEST OF POWELL ST. 
One block north of St. Francis Hotel 
Take a “Universal Bus” direct to Hotel at our Expense 


Management: J. H. PLUNKETT _]| 
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holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
RAgCS, OF other securities: 


William Woodhead, San Francisco 
Isadore Zellerbach, San Francisco 
William Howarth, Everett, Wash 
James H. Anderson, San Francisco 
Lijlie A. Anderson, San Francisco 
Woodhead, Ficld & Company 
per William Woodhead, 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th dayof April, 1916. 
[Seal] I. Brack Ryan 


v blic in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
licen State of California 
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railroad. I have a .22 rifle, but never 
shot anything except two rabbits with it. 
Nevertheless, my sister and | had an ex- 

ience which scared us a little. Late 
one afternoon three exceedingly rough 
looking men asked for food and shelter at 

sister's house where I happened to be. 
When we told them truthfully that we 
had nothing to spare, they loafed around 
fora while and finally sauntered off in the 
direction of my shack. 

I remained with my sister as long as I 
could. After dark I started for home, as 
no matter what happened I always slept 
there in order to Fulfil the homestead 
obligations. I entered the door with fear 
and trembling, reluctantly said good- 
night to the neighbor who had walked 
home with me, nailed a board across the 
door on the inside, put my rifle across the 
bed near my hand and lay awake all night 
trembling at every sound. Nothing hap- 
pened. The neighbor watched my place 
throughout the night as well as he could 
from his own distant home, ready to 
come at the slightest sign of trouble, but 
he did not dare stay near me and 
take any chances with the school for 
scandal as he had a wife and children 
back in Kansas. 






M* garden is a source of great delight 
to me. I get up early in the morn- 
ing to dig, pull weeds, plant and coax the 
radishes, lettuce and other things to grow. 
The results are not what they should be, 
I must confess, because the arid soil is not 
yet in good condition and I am not an ex- 
pert gardener. And there are the rabbits 
and gophers. They do not wait to be 
asked; they simply help themselves. But 
the few things I do manage to raise help 


out wonderfully. Since the store was 
opened at Beryl and the people in the 
vicinity began to raise more and more, 
the food problem is being solved. I chop 
my own wood, which I get in rather large 
logs that have to be split into stove size. 

It is quite cold when I first go to the farm, 
usually in March, and it gets cold before 
the seven months are up, so I have to have 

a fire part of the time for heat as well as 
for cooking. 

It has taken pluck to stick to the ven- 
ture and see it through. There have been 
times when it has been very hard to stay, 
but I have never even thought of quitting, 
though scores of men in this vicinity have 
been unable to hold on. Most of those 
who stay seem to think that their prob- 
lems are solved when they receive their 
patents. To my mind the real task has 
then only begun. It takes money, grit, 
perseverance and self-denial to develop a 
farm out of raw land, and a dry-farm is 
harder to make than an irrigated farm. 
But we have hopes that by-and-by a re- 
liable supply of underground water will 
be developed and part of the land at least 
will be irrigated. But even without irri- 
gation water the aspect of the country is 
rapidly changing. Tr deawessh homes are 
here and there replacing the shacks of the 
homesteaders, the square green patches 
in the gray sagebrush are growing in 
number and size every spring, and though 
there are many disappointments and fail- 
ures, the shimmering valley is gradually 
becoming filled with real houses. 

Disregarding whatever pecuniary gain 
there may be, it is a real inspiration to be 
part of a modern pioneer colony conquer- 
ing the wilderness. At least it 1s an inspi- 
ration in the retrospect. 





New Light on an Old Roman 


(Continued from page 42) 


the garden preparing to express the w ifely 
anxiety of Portia at Brutus’ unwonted 
late hours out-of-doors. A group<of dis- 
tinguished Romans stood at one side, 
beyond contact with the mob. Frank 
Keenan, trained down by hard work under 
Producer Ince, was the lean and hungry 
Cassius; Douglas Fairbanks, from the 
Fine Arts Studio, was young Cato, al- 
though he could have done justice to the 
part of Antony, for Marc was some boxer. 
There were strenuous times ahead for 
these Romans yet, just as that moment, 
they were preoccupied with a charming 
barbaric dancer, Ma ae Murray, from the 
Lasky studio, at the head of about 500 
wild young things chosen to dance before 
Caesar. And so it went. Beachwood 
Canyon was full of stars. The lines of the 
play, describing the marvelous appear- 
ance of the heavens with ‘“exhalations 
whizzing in the air,” might have been 
written for the occasion. Actors from 
everywhere, fully three hundred of them, 
reinforced by an enthusiastic army of 
high school youths until the complete 
cast numbered upward of five thousand. 
Raymond Wells originated this really 
notable production, and ‘ ‘put it over,” 
backed by the enterprising Board of 
Trade of Hollywood. i; is a ee board 
of trade that recognizes the value of a 
Shakespearean tercentenary celebration 
for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund as com- 
pared with a rose carnival for the benefit 


of Hollywood , publicity. _ Hollywood, 
being wise, scored big, and Wells scored, 
also. He is an actor and director at the 
Fine Arts Studio and this production has 
brought him real fame. He came over 
to where we sat that night, panting from 
a climb up the Capitoline Hill. 
“Please notice one bona-fide novelty,” 

said he. “The moving picture cutback 
has already appeared i in the spoken drama 
in ‘On Trial,’ but here you have the 
classic ‘messenger-speech’ helped out by 
this film device. Shakespeare had to say 
‘shouts’ and then have Casca describe 
what the shouts meant. We simply turn 
the searchlight on the hill and there you 
see Caesar refuse the crown and the mob 
throw their sweaty night-caps in the air. 
And when despairing Cassius sends 
Pindarus to the hill to tell him how the 
battle goes, the lights pick out the battle 
itself on the horizon line until, in the 
blaze of the burning camp, the conflict 
comes down front and Brutus runs on his 
sword. There have been real battles ‘in 
these hills, in early California history, and 
we’re making history in this production, 
if you'll pardon the conceit.” 

Wells had got his breath by then and 
the actor quality was in his voice. Im- 
pressively, because of real accomplish- 
ment, he quoted Cassius in the play: 

‘How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown!” 


| 
| 
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Does Your Doctor 
Give Advice for 
15 cents? 


Does he tell you stories, talk to 
you about current events, show 
you beautiful pictures and diag- 
nose your case, all for three 
nickels? 





Your doctor does not do these 
things, but the modern magazine 
does. -The present-day monthly 
of standing and character no 
longer is merely a collection of 
more or less entertaining stories 
and articles bound in paper covers. 
It has become the sincere, disin- 
terested, unobtrusive friend of the 
family. Years ago the magazine 
centered its chief interest on in- 
struction; a little later it became 
an entertainer; now the best mag- 
azines aim to render their readers 
genuine, valuable service in addi- 
tion to instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


SunsET has a real story to tell 
month after month, a real service 
to render. Through its expert 
advice on Western lands, their 
character and value it has helped 





hundreds of its readers to place 
their money advantageously, has 
prevented thousands from losing 
their savings in fake land schemes. 
Sunsew’s financial advice has en- 
abled hundreds of readers to ob- 
tain a better return on their funds 
than is paid by savings banks, 
without sacrificing the safety of 
the investment. And SwuNsET’s 
travel department has smoothed 
the way, contributed to the com- 
fort of thousands of tourists who 
came to see the Great West. 


If you contemplate establishing 
a new; home in any part of the 
Pacifié Slope; if you would know 
of the best hotels in any part of 
the West; if you are anxious to find 
out about agricultural ‘conditions, 
the price of land, the supply of 
water, the character of the soil 
anywhere West of the Rockies; 
if you want information concern- 


4 ing safe investments that will yield 


from 5 to 7 per cent; if you con- 
template a motor journey and 
need data on road conditions and 
accommodations anywhere  be- 
yond the Rockies, ask SuNsET. 
The information will be furnished 
cheerfully, as promptly as possible 
and without cost. 


Address 


Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Sunset Building 
San Francisco 
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Why We Send You 
These Booklets 


Men have been surprised to find that our booklet.on 
‘*Business Stationery’ is really about business stationery 
and not a vehicle for a‘selling talk on Old Hampshire Bond 
“stationery. 


Another booklet, ‘‘Why Your: Form Letters Do Not 
Pay,’’ is a genuine and.serious inquiry into the subject of 
making form letters more profitable. In this book we do 
not pretend or hint that Old Hampshire Bond is the key 
that unlocks the door to Success. 


Why do we send out these booklets? 

Because we know that the only man who is likely to buy Old Hampshire 
Bond is the man who knows the cash value of the difference between a good 
letter and a poor letter. 

Letters today have about the same standing that advertising had thirty years 
ago. Only a few firms are alive to the tremendous selling force that the 
right kind of letters can exert. 

When business men give to their letters a fraction of the consideration 
they now give to their advertising, we will not have to tell them why they 
should use Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. They will know why. 

In addition to the small booklet on ‘‘Business 
Stationery,’’ or the larger booklet, ‘‘Why Your 
Form Letters Do Not Pay,’’ we will send you, 


at your request, a portfolio showing specimen 
sheets of Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively 














Dried Beef in 

Little Casseroles 
ake a white 
sauce of butter. 
lour and milk: 
bring to boiling 
point and pour over 
the dried beef in 
> the cass- 

eroles 
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Potted Ham 
Sandwiches 
Spread the potted 
am on thinly sliced 
read. Season with 
a little mustard and 
Serve garnished with 
small ro onions. 
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Boneless Chicken 
i Turn out the 

| chicken on a dish 
xi Be Sea, | wee | and garnish wit 


7a 4 ue } Sg ' hard boiled egg. 
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Pork and Beans 


Turn out the beans 
and serve hot or cold. 
Garnish with pon 
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Tongues 
BME Neill & © by 


Lidbge: 


Ox Tongue 
Arrange the 
ox tongue on a 
dish and garnish 
with macedoin 
vegetables, peas 
and green string 
beans cut up. 


: [ Cooked ™ 
’ ues 
ae Tongue? . 
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Luncheon Tongue 


andwiches 
Spread the tongue on white 
or brown bread, Squeeze over 
a little lemon juice, season 
wit paprika, cut into finger 
sandwiches, garnish wit 


i olives 
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18.47 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver ‘Plate that \VWwears” 
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Patterns in a Wid@ Wariety to suit . 
oe io 
assured by an a@etual test of over 65 
\ - 1 1 
in simerican households. 


Sold by leading dealers. Scent 
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INTERNATIONAL SIVER 
Suecessor to i 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHI 
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